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HEN our ancestors by Act of 
Parliament declared actors 

and stage players to be ‘ rogues and 
vagabonds,’ it was no doubt in the 
idea that all such persons led an 
idle, dissolute, and wandering life. 
Idleness, however, was what was 
chiefly insisted upon in connection 
with the occupation of play-acting. 
The player was looked upon as a 
VOL. IV.—NO. V. 





lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, who 
did not like real work, and who, 
consequently, turned actor, that he 
might indulge his indolent dispo- 
sition. It was supposed, when he 
strutted and fretted in the high- 
heeled sock, or shuffled through 
some pantomimic comicality in the 
low-heeled buskin, that he was 
amusing himself as much as he 
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amused the audience. He liked the 
occupation because it was play, not 
work. This was the notion, not 
only of those who objected to the 
stage, but also of many thoughtless 
playgoers who never troubled them- 
selves to reflect upon the trials and 
sorrows of an actor’s life. 

But actors are no longer rogues 
and vagabonds by Act of Parliament; 
they no longer wander about the 
country and play in sheds and barns ; 
and when they die, they are no 
longer denied Christian burial. Still 
the rogue and vagabond notion 
largely prevails in the public mind. 
Very few persons who frequent the 
theatres have any real notion of 
what an actor’s life really is. The 
stage-struck youth who invests all 
his spare shillings in ‘ half price to 
the pit,’ draws invidious comparisons 
between his own occupation in the 
shop or counting-house and that of 
the favourite actor with whose pow- 
ers he is so much smitten. How he 
would like to be an actor and do all 
those funny thi in the farce! 
How much — nt than cast- 
ing up columnsof figures, or i 
silks and calicoes! How deli 
to be able to get up at what hour 
aa in the morming ; to have no 

Office to go to; to have no 
master to scold or bully you; to 
have nothing to do al! day, and then 
tobe the admired of all admirers for 
a few bright hours at night! 

The stage-struck youth’s view of 
an _— = is ey peeiy 
shared in by playgoers of a oe 

Paterfamilias, 


rd that Mr. Thespis lente L 
his twenty or thirty pounds @ week, 
reflects bitterly upon the four or 
five hundred a year, which is all his 
reward for toiling from morning to 
— in a dingy office in the City. 

Mr. Thespis Brown gets three times 
as “much merely for playing—for 
doing nothing ! When Paterfamilias 
is toiling in the City, Mr. Thespis 
Brown is walking about enjoying 
himself. He has only to put forth 
a little exertion in the evening when 
the time comes for amusement and 


gaiety. 

It is our object in this article to 
disabuse the minds of all thought- 
less playgoers of this absurd notion ; 
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and if such persons will only ac- 
company us behind the scenes of an 
actor’s daily life, we think we shall 
succeed in doing so. 

First, then, as to the mere effort of 
playing, which seems so easy and so 
pleasant. A popular actor has often 
to perform in three pieces a night ; 
or, what is equally arduous, in one 
long piece, ih lasts the greater 
= of the evening. In either case 

has to arrive at the theatre by 
half-past six. His work begins full 
half an hour before the rising of the 
curtain. One of the first rao 
things he has to do—and 
larly unpleasant at that hour of the 
day—is to shave himself; or, as is 
more frequently the case, to submit 
himself to be shaved by another. 
Now as an actor must not wear 
whiskers, or even a moustache, he 
has a great deal of cheek and chin 
to shave, and consequently in his 
«ase the area of torture is 
ry the ordinary limits. 
the disagreeable operation is Pang 
sary even if it should have already 
‘been performed at the natural shav- 
ing hour. This isan axiom of the 
-room—‘ The human face 


will not take until it is shaved.” 
‘We might add ancther— The human 
face not take paint until it is 


washed.’ So, to begin with, the actor 
has to shave and wash. Then he has 
to denude himself of the garments of 
every-day life—even to the very 
shirt—and indue himself in other 
garments, which in too mamy cases 
have been worn ry and are, in 
general, hat, ‘ancomfort- 
able. This dame, he has 4 seat Iaim- 
self in a chair, and have his face 
painted by a dresser. Now there 
are some things about making —— 
the face which are the most distress- 

ing which cam happen to a man who 
possesses any sense of dignity, or 
entertains any respect for his per- 
son. To be floured with a powder- 
puff is pleasant enough; there is 
nothing very objectionable in having 
rouge put on your cheeks with a 
hare’s foot; you may even submit 
with patience to be wrinkled with 
Indian ink; but what do you ima- 
gine are the feelings of a man when 
his nose (with the view of having a 
piece of pink cotton wool stuck upon 
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pe is daubed over with melted 
ue, as if it were the leg of a stool 
or the knob of a drawer! Imagine 
the process going still further, and 
the contents of the re being 
smeared over your eyebrows, in 
order to‘secure the adhesion of two 
tufts of crape hair. Nothing but 
actual experience could give you 
any conception of the delightful 
sensation which ensues when the 
glue becomes dry, and you can 
neither shut your mouth nor wink 
your eyes. If we had an enemy, 
and were vindictive, we should desire 
nothing better than to stand over 
him and taunt him with his degraded 
condition when he is having his 
nose glued. Pulling that organ, 
punching it, tweaking it, are nothing 


—nothing to gluing it! 

And now for the wig—that nasty, 
greasy, thing that smells so of 
earth, and death, and mould. 


Clarkson may tell you that it is new 
and has never been worn; but you 
know better. There is the mark of 
a head inside it. Whose head? 
whose hair? Still, on it must go, 


and before the actor has adjusted it - 


to his satisfaction, the call-boy is at 
the dressing-room door with ‘ Mr. 

is Brown called.’ And away 
Mr. spis rushes, down stairs, or 
up, as the case may be, and plunges 
upon the stage without having a 
moment to collect his scattered 
thoughts. 

Nothing seems so easy or so na- 
tural as a well-sustained conver- 
sation on the stage. It is just what 
we do in ordinary life. ut then 
let any one imagine having to repeat 
night after night the same words 
with the same looks and gestures. 
This is a very different thing. An 
answer to a speech on the stage is 

not suggested by the speech itself, 
but by the last few words of it, viz. 
the ‘cue’ The actor has to watch 
for this cue; to fill up the time na- 
turally, until it comes, and then to 
strike in with the right response. 
This is to a great extent a me- 
chanical process—a process, too, 
which is a constant drag upon the 
natural impulses of the actors. The 
taking up of cues at the right moment, 
and the regulation of action, gesture, 
and position are all going on simul- 
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taneously with the act of expression 
and embodiment. Don’t for a mo- 
ment imagine, my good sir, that 
that popular favourite in petticoats 
is marking, and making a — of, 
your han some face in the stalls 

while she is going through her part. 
She doesn’t see you, or anybody else. 
Her mind is too much on the stretch 
to do anything but attend to the 
business of the scene. There are 
very few actors who ever get rid of 
a feeling of nervousness while they 
are before the public. With most 
of them the enactment of a part is 
an exciting, exhausting ordeal, which 
nothing but the applause of the 
= enables them to go through. 

Je believe that the surest way to 
kill an actor would be for his au- 
diences to conspire for a night or 
two not to applaud him. Applause 
is the food upon which he lives. If 
it were withheld for any length of 
time he would sink from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

The very smallest farce entails 
real work upon those who take a 
prominent part; in it; but when an 
actor plays in three pieces during 
the evening, the labour he has to 
undergo multiplies upon him in a 
manner that is little suspected by 
those who see him only on the stage. 
We will sup that Mr. Thespis 
Brown has played that pat, for the 
proper embodiment of which he 
glued his nose and his eyebrows. 
Well; the curtain no sooner falls 
than he rushes away to his room to 
dress for the next piece. But before 
he dresses he has to undress. It is 
a comparatively easy matter to toss 
off a wig, while he is tossing off a 
glass of barley water—and there is 
no great difficulty in getting rid of 
a coat, waistcoat, and pantaloons—- 
mayhap a doublet and hose—but it 
is by no means so simple or agree- 
able a task to take off a cotton wool 
nose, and a pair of crape hair eye- 
brows. Glue is a very adhesive 
substance, and when dry is very 
obstinate, and if, without the aid of 
warm water, you’attempt to take off 
a false nose stuck on by its agency, 
the probability is that you will tear 
off a portion of the real nose with 
it. So Mr. Thespis Brown has to 
soak his nose and eyebrows in hot 
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water and then scrapethem! Again 
a Poe PY mw na and paint his face 
—possibly ‘this time to glue on a 
moustache—again' to put on 4 wig 
and get intd'a suit of uncomfortable 
clothes, and ofite’ ‘more, by the time 
he is , the inexorable call- 
boy is at the door’ with -* Mr. 
Thespis Brown called” A second 
time the ‘actdt, in''a néw ¢hitacter, 
With ‘ndw words “td 'spedk) atid’ ne 
action to follow out, ap 
the delighted’ public. Now littlé do 
we think 6f fe hurried ‘ad tincom- 
fortable “of aie I, Ang 
which he has ‘been ‘submitting him- 
self in his dressing‘room during’ the 
short wait’ béttveen the piecés?' Ima- 
gine all this repeated a third time! 
Tf any one fandies that ‘itis light, 
__ work,’ tot him call upon 
r. Thespis Brown any night abottt 
half-past eleveh dnd ses hit in his 
ressing-160m: "There ‘he’ sit#, parit- 
fig’ 'fihd’ exhausted, likb' an! fmimal 
that has ' beet hunted, subniitting 
hitnself helplessly 86 ' the hitids Of 
‘His @resséf. Or thé chavs arotind 


@lothing, shirts, &e.) all wet through, 
‘as'if’ they had just ‘cottie Gat ‘of’ the 
‘washing-tith. They havé' come off 
the ‘actor’s back! ‘Ard’ ‘now for the 
fourth time he ‘has to make a ‘change, 
and indie himself inthe garments 
of private life. '’ What) thittk you, ‘is 
an actor fit for dftér all this work ? 
You' go home’ aftér ‘the play and 
énjoy your ‘stipper} ant ibty sit 
up for- an’ hotit or'twod ring over 
the pléasurés'of'the évétitig: "The 
man who bas ‘bben anitising ‘you ‘is 
* dead-beat,” and’ ‘rolls into bed the 
moment he can reach his home.’ 

‘Ah! bat next morning’ he' can 
lie to'what hour ‘he likes, aiid then 
he has all the rest of ‘the day’ to 
enjoy himself.’ 

Vell, considering that at night 
he works as hard as any ‘paviour or 
excavator for six consecutive hours, 
the would be fairly entitled to ease 
and leisure during the day. But it 
is very seldom indeed that he can 
calculate upon any such indulgence. 
In country theatres, where the pieces 
are changed two or three times a 
week, the actor must work both 
night and day. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence for a country actor 
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tity enh iets i se 

t whic. req 
Pe fore learn “before panne 
lowe bieatig: “A' rehearsal of 
piece " is” payin = eleven 6’¢lock in 
the * mo: atid ‘by ‘that ‘time’ he 


on coming off the sive pa te we at aidnight 


nights, the work 
} bat stilt it is far 


‘thtdugh some’ tietident of in , 
wi wn to ‘indke ‘tobmi™~ for’ a 

‘Here, tith, is heavy’ day 
work for the “Retortd say nothing 
of the ever-rettitring rehearsal of 
farces and interludes. at evén if 


there were no such thin re- 
hearsals, ‘and. plays cou pe ie, poted 
without any’ p ver, 
the actor m ai eat about town 
with ‘a> hea ility 
draggin oe as “Tt wold 
sot aah e ' artioutit ‘of ieon- 
vénierice’ ka a hop or | office, were 
‘not Z; 
but the po Sake a ‘heats ynust 


rise at'séven precisely, or the public 
will ’ tnsist''on knowing ‘the reason 
why not. So' it is ‘necessary that 
the actor should arrive at the theatre 
“punctual to his time.’ The dread 
of béing' late’ is constantly haunting 
him; ‘and for this reason he is 
afraid to' take a little run out of 
town, to ‘sit down to a late dinner, 
or to engage in any absorbing 
amusement as the time for the 
openitig of the theatre approaches. 
It is nécessary, also, that an actor 
should be within call in case of any 
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pny necessity for, altering , the 
) ea d diene 
upon, uty. of loo: 

att the it ete every, a oeniea 
as goon, as, they are Lig amiga lt 
wl ok save an actor from being 

if he, protest, that. be, look 

at the mncements a the news- 
papers. SAO wil] sternly 


1 it is your duty to took 
erty nt, tar 
is yery, tedious, weari- 
some, vexatious work. Let us 

into the Theatre Royal ; 


where they are now p ing .& 





bled on the. stage to com parts. 
This is the first step of the process. 
The. actors, simply read over their 


parts one with another to see that 
they have been correctly copied. 
This {is r bee very necessary a 
nary, as the copying Sine of parts is a 

task of some difficulty, and is rarely 
performed with complete accuracy. 
Each part contains only the words 


spoken by the actor to whom it~ 


belongs, and the ‘ cues’ of his inter- 
locutors. The parts are copied in 
the following manner :— 

—— lamented, long-lost 
Box?’ 


‘Lam.’ 
‘ 





——_———— cruelly deceived.’ 
‘ Ha! then you are Cox?’ 
‘——___——- I am.’ 

‘I heard of it. I congratulate 
you—I five you joy! And now I 
think I'll go and take a stroll.’ 

‘—_—______ your intended!’ 

‘ My intended! You mean your 
intended.’ 

F yours!’ 

‘How can she be my intended 
now that I am drowned ?” 

This is a passage from Mr. Box’s 
part. The same in the 
part of Mr. Cox ar run thus:— 

——_——_——— And Ramsgate. 

*It must be she! And you, sir, 
you are Box—the lamented, long- 
lost Box?” 





I am.’ 





* And I was about to marry the 
interesting creature you so cruelly 
deceived.’ 


you are Cox?’ 
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‘Lam,’ 





take a stroll.’ 
‘No, you don’t!. Ill not lose 
sight of you till I’ve restored you to 
the arms of your intended.’ 
———-—> your intended.’ 
if No, sir, yours,’ 
T am drowned, 
* You’re,no gugh thing, sir; and 
I preter presenting. you to, Penelope 


the ‘few; Worda at, the end of the 
lines, are what are galled the ‘ cues;’ 
and, occasionally, when. an actor has 
not heard the piece, read, these cue 
words and his replies,to them are 
his only guide to what it is all 
about.* 

The rehearsal of .even a short 
farce like ‘ Box and Cox’ will occupy 
at least a week; but a drama im 
three or four acts will require the 
attendance of ‘ all concerned’ every 
day for three weeks or a month. 
The rehearsal of an important piece 
generally commences about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and not un- 
frequently lasts until within an hour 
of the time for opening the doors 
to the public. During the whole 
of this time the actors are required 
to be in attendance at the wing, 
ready to go upon the stage when- 
ever they are.called. The same 
scenes are rehearsed over and over 
again until the persons engaged are 
so thoroughly wearied out that they 
cease to have any sense or concep- 
tion of what they are doing. The 
first rehearsal is generally rather a 
pleasant affair. On this hopeful 
occasion, when the new piece is 
fresh and unhackneyed, the actors 
and actresses, the manager, the stage 
manager, and the author, usually 
make a point of presenting them- 
selves in their ‘best clothes. You 
may be sure that the leading lady 
will make her appearance arrayed 


—_—— 





* The system of reading a piece in the 
green-room, and then giving out the parts 
with only cues to guide the actor to the 
sense of the context, is certainly a bad one. 
Actors do not listen to the piece as a whole 
when it is read to them; they are intent 
only on following the parts which they 
imagine are intended for themselves, The 
consequence is that they rarely know what 
the piece is about, even after they have 
played in it for a hundred nights. 
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in all the choicest glory of. her 
wardrobe; she will do her hair in 
the most attractive style, sport all 
her jewellery, and wear the most 
delicate pair of light-coloured kid 
gloves that she can procure for love 
or money. The leading man will 
possibly endue himself in a bran 
new suit for the occasion; the low 
comedian will assert his high re- 
spectability as a social being, by 
wearing a black frock coat of sober 
cut; and the author, in a similar 
fashion, will endeavour to impress 
the company in —— and. the 
manager in partic with the idea 
that he is. in good eredit with his 
tailor, and keeps an account at a 
banker’s. After a day or two, how- 
ever, these efforts to create an im- 

ion will gradually relax, and 

the end of the week the leading 
lady will be content to present. her- 
self in a linsey-woolsey, while the 
leading gentleman, the low come- 
dian, and the author will quietly 
relapse into an indifferent state 
of second best. After a week of 
rehearsal, when everybody is get- 
ting weary and ill-tempered, and 


when everybody has angry 


words with everybody else, it is 
useless to a up this deception 
any longer. y should Mr. Author 
waste another white waistcoat and 
an embroidered shirt-front upon a 
leading lady who has had the un- 
teful audacity to tell him that 
part is weak, and wants writing 
up? And why should Miss Lead- 
ing Lady go to the trouble of having 
her hair dressed, and to the expense 
of another pair of primrose kid 
loves for the sake of a man who 
lines to write up her part and 
won't let her introduce her favourite 
song in that appropriate situation 
in the second act? 

Rehearsing is a painful process, 
There is nobody to applaud, and, 
as very few actors show what they 
are going to do ‘on the night,’ 
there is really nothing to call for 
applause The stage manager le « 
tmaost inesorable paren lin worl 
ie lew, al meet be oheved as im 
plicitly as the mamdate of a slave 

ver of @ taekmaeter at the halk= 
At m Worms 
man ol the 


f exnman! the great 
thestre, the envied khol 
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Cie, ee ene 
or appear to his call as submissively 
as the meanest official in the house. 

One of the greatest crimes against 
the Draconian code of the theatre is 
to be late for rehearsal and keep 
the stage waiting. Very amusing 
are the excuses sometimes 
when this law is transgressed. 

* Really, Mr. Driver,’ Mr. Thespis 
Brown will say, with a countenance 
full of the deepest concern,‘ I—I 
could not possibly help it; my, cab 
broke down, and I had a very narrow 

with my life. It’s a, mexcy 
I’m here at all.’ 

‘ Oh, Mr. Driver! I am ‘so sorry,’ 
says the leading lady; ‘ but mamma 
was taken with a fainting fit just as 
I was -leaying home, and I was 
obliged to stop until the doetor 
came. Poor thing! she.is really 
very seriously ill.’ 

‘ Stop! stop! don’t say a word,’ 
exclaims the.@omic man,,, antici- 
pating Mr. Driver's wrath and the 
imposition of a fine. ‘My -house 
was broken ,into this morning by 
burglars, and the; fellows made a 
clean sweep of my silver tea-service, 
my watch and chain, and all, my 
wife’s jewels. Its & mercy they 
didn’t murder ng, im our beds, for 
they actually took the wateh and 
chain from under my pillow as I 
lay fully reposing im the arms 

heus. 


Who could resist this? Not even 
Mr. Driver; for he can, appreciate 
the loss of silver Spoons. 
think of the narrow escape of Mr. 
Mopus! What if he had been-——— ? 
Horrible to think of! There would 
have been no one to take the part. 
It would have been necessary. to 
postpone the piece—perhaps to 
abandon it altogether. How eould 
any one have the heart to fine a 
man who has been robbed of his 
silver teapot and has narrowly 
cocaped having his throat eut? 

li over again’ is not unfre- 
oul the A ~ whieh salutes the 
ear of the wearled actor after he 
has leon reheareing for three or four 
hours Me hae eoareely « eg to 
stam! open (fir Me. Driver dows not 
permit the usury of semta), aml he 
ie fhint amd etek with banger, Theat 
‘all over agen ‘like the quarter. 
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four dozen more 
. Thespis is once more tied 
halyards, and Mr. Driver 
at him with his cat-o’- 
for three or four hours 


And, after all, stage rehearsals 
constitute but the mechanical por- 
tion of the preparation for the public 
a ce of the piece. On the 
nee actor learns and practises 

the business of the various scenes, 

marks his exits and his a 
where he is to cross, turn 

the stage, &c. But he has 


up, 

yet to study his part. He’ has to 
conceive’ the character and shape 
the manner of itsembodiment. This 
important part of the work he must 
do at home, in his own study, in 
the street as he walks along, or in 


stones are insensible to the beauties 
of the nigger melody, and the 
daisies reepond but dully to the pe- 
culiar humours of the -down 
dance ont of doors, 
too, haw thie dhelvantage—that 
you are canght at it, the lieges 

m down a « lunatic, and 

why your friends have let 

ont witheat « keeper The 

of any eetenitive jeremy whee 

fe caught offering bic kingvhan for 
*® bore oop Nampeteed Neath aft 
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noontide are by no means fo be 
envied. 

But in preparation for the per- 
formance of a piece, there are other 
matters besides rehearsal and study 
which employ the time and occupy 
the anxious attention of the actor. 
He has to look after his dress and 
properti It is, of course, of the 
highest importance that an actor 
should look the character he ples 4 
sents; and one important essential 
to this end is a characteristic make- 
up. Im order to secure this the 
actor finds it necessary to spend a 
good deal of time in the wardrobe of 
the theatre. ee ap ae of a 


Announce yourself as Alexander the 
Great, and he will endeavour to 
convince you that a equare-cut blue 
coat with brass buttons is the very 
thing, The ideas of the property- 
man are bound feet in the rusty 
shackles of tradition Stalker always 
wre that ldack velvet shop why 
whvornbeben't yore’ Meagegrtnyticun bowel (hat 
err “a cheek tremens male of 
preesiy fo the part; you eonhin'’t 

wabely the be ther them chm the 

rime, ated felberw im thee fmetateyee 
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it) is being daubed over with melted taneously with the act of expt 
wins. an if it were the leg of a stool and ¢ nl t. Don’t for a mo- 
or the ! ' rood sir, that 
the process Iz still 
the cont 
smears! 
onler t rt 
tufts 
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mr 


wet 


upon t wil 
moment to collect | scatter r 
thought 
Nothing seems so ¢ r sO Well; 1 rta no § r falls 
tural as 
sation on the stage. Itis just what dr the next pi Dut before 
we do in ordinary life. But tl dresses has to undress. It is 
let any one imagine having to repeat a comparatively easy matter to toss 
night after night th words off a wig, while he is tossing off a 
with the same looks ai _ | h 
This is a very different thing. An no great ‘ y in getting rid of 
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water and then scrapethem! Again 
he has to powder and paint his face 
—possibly this time to glue on a 
moustache—again to put on a wig 
and get into a suit of uncomfortable 
clothes, and once more, by the time 
he is dressed, the inexorable call- 
boy is at the door with —‘ Mr. 
Thespis Brown called.’ A second 
time the actor, in a new character, 
with new words to speak, and new 
action to follow out, appears before 
the delighted public. How little do 
we think of the hurried and uncom- 
fortable process of making-up to 
which he has been submitting him- 
self in his dressing-room during the 
short wait between the pieces! Ima- 
gine all this repeated a third time! 
If any one fancies that it is light, 
pleasant work, let him call upon 
Mr. Thespis Brown any night about 
half-past eleven and see hin: in his 
dressing-room. There he sits, pant- 
ing and exhausted, like an animal 
that has been hunted, submitting 
himself helplessly to the hands of 
his dresser. On the chairs around 
will be seen three sets of under- 
clothing, shirts, &c., all wet through, 
as if they had just come out of the 
washing-tub. They have come off 
the actor’s back! And now for th 
fourth time he has to make a change, 
and indue himself in the garments 
of private life. What, think you, is 
an actor fit for after all this work ? 
You go home after the play and 
enjoy your supper, and possibly sit 
up for an hour or two talking over 
the pleasures of the evening. The 
man who has been amusing you is 
‘ dead-beat,’ and rolls into bed the 
moment he can reach his home. 

‘Ah! but next morning he can 
lie to what hour he likes, and then 
he has all the rest of the day to 
enjoy himself.’ 

Well, considering that at night 
he works as hard as any paviour or 
excavator for six consecutive hours, 
he would be fairly entitled to ease 
and leisure during the day. But it 
is very seldom indeed that he can 
calculate upon any such indulgence. 
In country theatres, where the pieces 
are changed two or three times a 
week, the actor must work both 
night and day. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence for a county actor 
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on coming off the stage at midnight . 


to receive a new part of twenty or 
thirty lengths, which he is required 
to study and learn before the fol. 
lowing evening. A rehearsal of the 
piece is called at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and by that time he 
must have mastered the words and 
business. There is nothing for it 
but to sit up all night and study; 
and then, when he has snatched an 
hour or two’s sleep, he must hurry 
off to the theatre to rehearse, 

In London, where the pieces are 
not changed so frequently, and 
where the average run of a drama is 
from thirty to sixty nights, the work 
is not,so heavy; but still it is far 
heavier than the public have any 
idea of. Although a piece may run 
for weeks, and even months, the 
manager finds it necessary to have 
something new in preparation in 
case of a sudden falling off in his 
business. It often happens that the 
moment a new piece is launched 
another is immediately put in re- 
hearsal; and not unfrequently this 
second piece, after it has been re- 
hearsed for perhaps a fortnight, is, 
through some accident or necessity, 
withdrawn to make room for a 
third. Here, then, is heavy day 
work for the actor—to say nothing 
of the ever-recurring rehearsal of 
farces and interludes. But even if 
there were no such things as re- 
hearsals, and plays could be acted 
without any preparation whatever, 
the actor must still walk about town 
with a heavy log of responsibility 
dragging at his heels. It would 
not cause a vast amount of incon- 
venience if a shop or an office were 
not opened at ten in the morning; 
but the curtain of a theatre must 
rise at seven precisely, or the public 
will insist on knowing the reason 
why not. So it is necessary that 
the actor should arrive at the theatre 
‘ punctual to his time.’ The dread 
of being late is constantly haunting 
him; and for this reason he is 
afraid to take a little run out of 
town, to sit down to a late dinner, 
or to engage in any absorbing 
amusement as the time for the 
opening of the theatre approaches. 
It is necessary, also, that an actor 
should be within call in case of any 
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gadden necessity for altering the 
night's programme. This entails 
upon all actors the duty of looking 
at the bills regularly every morning 
as soon as they are published. It 
will not save an actor from being 
fined if he protest that he looked 
at the announcements in the news- 
papers. The manager will sternly 
reply— 

‘Sir, it is your duty to look at 
the bills of the theatre.’ 

Rehearsing is very tedious, weari- 
some, and vexatious work. Let us 
peep into the Theatre Royal ———, 
where they are now preparing a 
great sensation drama. The piece 
has been read by the author, and 
the actors and actresses are assem- 
bled on the stage to compare parts. 
This is the first step of the process. 
The actors simply read over their 
parts one with another to see that 
they have been correctly copied. 
This is a very necessary prelimi- 
nary, as the copying of parts is a 
task of some difficulty, and is rarely 
performed with complete accuracy. 
Each part contains only the words 
spoken by the actor to whom it 
belongs, and the ‘ cues’ of his inter- 
locutors. The parts are copied in 
the following manner :— 

‘ lamented, 
Box?’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘—_—_—__—. cruelly deceived.’ 

‘Ha! then you are Cox?’ 

£ I am.’ 

‘I heard of it. I congratulate 
you—I give you joy! And now I 
thunk I'll go and take a stroll.’ 
——_—_——— your intended! 

‘My intended! You mean your 
intended.’ 

‘ 


long-lost 














yours!’ 

‘How can she be my intended 
now that I am drowned ?” 

This is a passage from Mr. Box’s 
part. The same passage in the 
part of Mr. Cox would run thus:— 

——— And Ramsgate. 

‘Tt must be she! And you, sir, 
you are Box—the lamented, long- 
lost Box?’ 





T am.’ 

‘And I was about to marry the 
interesting creature you so cruelly 
deceived. oe 








—— you are Cox?” 
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‘Tam.’ 
‘ ———__—___-_—_.. take a stroll.’ 
‘No, you don’t! Tl not lose 


sight of you till I’ve restored you to 
the arms of your intended.’ 
—_____—-—— your intended.’ 
‘ No, sir, yours.’ 
—— I am drowned.’ 

‘ You’re no such thing, sir; and 
I prefer presenting you to Penelope 
Ann.’ 

The few words at the end of the 
lines are what are called the ‘ cues ;’ 
and occasionally, when an actor has 
not heard the piece read, these cue 
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words and his replies to them are 
his only guide to what it is all 
about.* 

The rehearsal of even a short 


farce like ‘ Box and Cox’ will occupy 
at least a week; but a drama in 
three or four acts will require the 
attendance of ‘ all concerned’ every 
day for three weeks or a month. 
The rehearsal of an important piece 
generally commences about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and not un- 
frequently lasts until within an hour 
of the time for opening the doors 
to the public. During the whole 
of this time the actors are required 
to be in attendance at the wing, 
ready to go upon the stage when- 
ever they are called. The same 
scenes are rehearsed over and over 
again until the persons engaged are 
so thoroughly wearied out that they 
cease to have any s¢ or concep- 
tion of what they are doing. The 
first rehearsal is generally rather a 
pleasant affair. On this hopeful 
occasion, when the new piece is 
fresh and unhackneyed, the actors 
and actresses, the manager, the stage 
manager, and the author, usually 
make a point of presenting them- 
selves in their best clothes. You 
may be sure that the leading lady 
will make her appearance arrayed 
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* The system of reading a piece in the 
and then out the parts 
ues to guide the actor to the 
sense of the context, is certainly a bad one, 
Actors do not listen to the piece as a whole 
when it is read to them; they are intent 
only on following the parts which they 
imagine are intended for themselves, The 
consequence is that they rarely know what 
the piece is about, even after they have 
played in it for a hundred nights. 
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ever, these efforts to create 
pression will j 
by the end of the week the 
lady will be content to present her- 
self in a linsey-woolsey, while the 
leading gentleman, the low come- 
dian, and the author will qui 
relapse into an _ indifferent state 





of second best. After a week of 


rehearsal, when everybody is get- 
ting weary and ill-tempered, and 
when everybody has had angry 
words with ev ry body el e, 16 18 
useless to keep up this deception 
any longer. Why should Mr. Author 
waste another white waistcoat and 
an embroidered shirt-front upon a 
leading lady who has had the un- 
grateful audacity to tell him that 
her part is weak, and wants writing 
up? And why should Miss Lead- 
ing Lady go to the trouble of having 
her hair dressed, and to t expense 
of another pair of primrose kid 
gloves for the sake of a man who 
declines to write up her = and 
won't let her introduce her favourite 
song in that appropriate situats on 
in the second act ? 

Rehearsing is a painful process. 
There is nobody to applaud, and 


as very few actors show what tl 





to do ‘on the nig! t 
there is really nothing to call for 
applause. he stage manager is a 
most inexorable person. His word 
is Jaw, and must be obeyed as im- 


ot a siave- 


1 
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At his wo1 1 of « command the great 
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Re uly, Mr. Driver, l Lhespis 


Brown will say, with a countenane 
full of the deepest concern, * I~] 


could not possibly help it; my eal 














broke down, and I had: ry! UTON 
escape With my life. It ercy 
I’m here at all.’ 

‘Oh, — [am so sorry’ 
says the ing la ‘ but mamma 
was taken with a fainting t just as 
I was leaving home, and I was 
obliged to st yp until tl doctor 
came Poor thing! sh I 
very seriously ill.” 

top! don’t ya Ww d 





the comic man, ant 












] tng 
un position 
was broken 
burglars, 


clean swet p 
watch 


lay peacefu 
ol ‘me us.’ 

Who could resist this? Not even 
Mr. Driver; for he can appreciat 
he loss of silver spoons. And then 
hink of the narrow escape of Mr. 
Mopus! What if he had been——? 
forrible to think of! There would 
have been no one to take the part. 
It would have been necessary to 
postpone the piece pe r) ips + 
abandon it altogether. How could 
any one have the heart to fine a 
man who has been robbed of his 
silver teapot and has narrowly 
caped having his throat cut? 

All over again’ is not unffe- 
juently the order which salutes the 
ear of the wearied actor after he 
} ail 


t 
t 








ws been rehearsing 





] ours. He has scare ly a ieg Ww 
stand upon (for Mr. Driver does not 
permit the luxury of seats), and he 
is faint and sick with hunger. That 
‘all over again’ is like the quarter- 
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deck order fo1 four dozen more 
Igshes. Mr. 'Thespis is once more tied 
up to the halyards, 2 d Mr. Dri ver 
guts away at him with his cat-o- 
nine-tails for three or four hours 
more. 


And, after all, stace 1 ] Ars ils 
constitute but the mechanical por- 
tion of the preparation for the public 
performance of the piece. On the 


stage the actor learns and practises 
the business of t ‘ 
marks his exits and his entrances, 
arranges where he is to cross, turn 
up, take the stage, kc. But he has 
yet to study his part. He has to 
eonceive the character and shape 
the manner of itsembodiment. This 
important part of the work he must 
do at home, in his own study, in 
the street as he walks along, or in 
some secluded spot in the Park, 
where there is nobody to overhear 
his ravings and witness his strange 
gesticulations. This part of an 
actor's work is often performed 
under serious difficulties. It occa- 
sionally happens that the person 
who lives in the next house, or 
lodges in the floor below, entertains 
a strong, if not a conscientious, 
objection to the daily practice of the 
words and business of a hero of 
tragedy addicted to vociferous ex- 
clamations and broad-sword com- 
bats. Others have a similar distaste 
for domestic practice in nigger 
melodies and break-down dances. 
When these objections are urged 
with force and determin ition, the 
actor finds it convenient to betake 
himself to the wilds of Regent’s 
Park or the solitudes of Hampstead 
Heath. Turf, however, is not a 
good thing to ‘take,’ in the stage 
sense, and low comedy goes for 
nothing in a high wind. Trees and 
stones are insensible to the beauties 
of the nigger melody, and the 
daisies respond but dully to the pe- 
culiar humours of the break-down 
dance. Rehearsing. out of doors, 
too, has this disadvantage—that 
when you are caught at it, the lieges 
put you down as a lunatic, and 
wonder why your friends have let 
you out without a keeper. The 
feelings of any sensitive person who 
18 caught offering his kingdom for 
& horse on Hampstead Heath at 


e various scenes, 
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highest importance that an act 
should look the character he repre- 


sents; and one important essential 
to this end is a characteristic make- 
up. In order to secure this the 
actor finds it necessary to spend a 
good deal of time in the wardrobe 
the theatre. Now the wardrobe of a 
theatre is not generally a very plea- 
sant place; nor is the wardrobe- 
keeper generally a very agreeable 
person to deal with. ‘The room 
bears a close resemblance to those 
first-floor sulons at our uncle’s 
which we are accustomed to catch a 
elimpse of, occasionally, when th 
windows are open in warm weather. 
There is a general second-hand 
aspect about the place, and a per- 
vading smell of stale humanity, 
which are anything but pleasant. 
The costumes are wrapped up in 
bundles and stowed away in racks 
all round the room, and the dingy, 
greasy linings of doublets, trunks, 
and shirts, which you see peeping 


out, are by no means suggestive of 








magnificence or splendour. To get 
what you want out of this extensive 
and varied stock is no easy maiter. 


The wardrobe-keeper insists, as a 
rule, that any article he may chance 
to lay his hand upon is exactly what 
you require. Inform him that you 
want the habiliments necessary for 
the due embodiment of Jem Baggs, 
and he will complacently offer you a 
slouched hat and a slashed doublet. 
Announce yourself as Alexander the 
Great, and he will endeavour to 
convince you that a square-cut blue 
coat with brass buttons is the very 
thing. The ideas of the property- 
man are bound fast in the rusty 
shackles of tradition : Stalker always 
wore that black velvet sl ape, why 
shouldn’t you? Mugginton had that 
pair of check trousers made ex- 
pressly for the part; you couldn’t 
possibly do better than don the 
trousers, and follow in the footsteps 
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of Mugginton. If you are not a 
thorough master of the locutions 
which characterized the conversa- 
tion of the soldier in the seven ages, 
you will never get what you want 
from the wardrobe-keeper. Then, 
again, you have to wrestle with the 
property-man. The property-man 
has itin his power to put you to 


—. Sf 


it he will punish you in one way or 
another. Not that the property- 
man is a cruel, a bloodthirsty, or a 
vindictive person ; on the contrary, 
he is, in general, a most amiable 
individual, overflowing with the 
milk—slightly flavoured with ram— 
of human kindness, and is always 
ready to oblige. But then his ar- 
tistic eye is in the habit of looking 
at things in the abstract—at helmets 


the torture—ay, to kill youow 

if he should feel so disposed. 7 
can smother you in a helmet, break 
your ribs with a cuirass, pierce 

with an unbuttoned foil, or disloeaig 
every joint in your body withg 
basket-horse several hundredweights 
too heavy for you. If you dom} 
look after him in time, depend upgg 


without regard to the heads they are 
to cover, and at basket-horses with- 
out regard to the legs that are to 
bestride them. The property-man 
requires to be instructed, watched, 
persuaded, talked to like a father, 
and, failing that, talked to like @ 
cruel uncle, whose profession 1 
Tuilitary. 

At last the night comes. And 
oh! the torture of a first night! A 
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few minutes before the rising of the 
curtain, the actor tries on his dress for 
the first time. He looks at himself 
in the glass, and probably his appear- 
ance suggests an entirely different 
reading of the character from that 
which he has conceived at rehearsals. 
The ‘make-up’ suggests many things 
that had not occurred to him while 
he practised the part in the habili- 
ments of every-day life. These new 
ideas crowding and rushing upon 
him at the last moment drive the 
words of the part completely out of 
his head. He dare not refer to his 
part; it would confuse him still 
more. Self-possessed as he seems to 
the audience, he is almost faint with 
nervousness and anxiety. For the 


moment he has forgotten every line 
of his part, and he plunges upon the 
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stage without even knowing the 
first words of his opening speech. 
He throws himself blindly into the 
arms of his dramatic fate. It is a 
trying ordeal; every faculty is 
stretched to the utmost; every 
nerve is strung to the highest pitch ; 
and at length, when the curtain 
falls, and the actor, with the sense 
of having escaped some great peril, 
retires to his dressing-room to re- 
cover his breath and calm _ his 
agitated feelings, he is most pro- 
bably met by a message from the 
manager, requesting him to attend 
another rehearsal of the piece on 
the following morning. 

Such is the work of an actor. Let 
no man fancy that it is mere child’s 
play. A. H. 
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AT BADEN, 


the air cool and frag 

race of man that in B: 
out—out on chairs; out, gently and 
languidly strolling, clust ring and 
drifting along, rather than walkine— 
floating as it were, not sitting, upon 
| chairs, chattering, laughing, and list- 
| ening to music. In Baden: when 
the Vauxhall stop is on; when the 
lights twinkle and glimmer among 
the orange : when the green ‘ kiosque’ 
blazes with rich but softened efful- 
gence over the heads of the busy or- 
1 chestra discoursing me lodious music; 
when the waiters outside 
time of it, and flutter 
among a hundred tabk 
their napkins were white wings; and 









9/7; When the Priests Moloch inside have 

on the whole about as much as they 
‘ m ee A ie Ee S*) can do. In Baden, which, v it 
an island, should be called Cytherea, and into which Paris the Pleasant 
has sent down all its social theatrical properties, and the favourit 
and women who play upon ‘iat stage, and in that special 
all their dresses and decorations—in short, Baden, the gay, 
the painted, the meretricious, where naughtiness goes to have 
air and little furlough, and dresses and paints its 
with even more pains and toil than in wicked Paris it 
at about eleven o’clock, when the gambling is being hurrie 
express speed as the time grows shorter, and the ; 
short space to finish with its victims, and people are beginning 
away home. 

Under the great yellow columns of the temple, and a little to the right 





















of the door, has gathered a large cluster of men, some s 
standing, some leaning on the backs of chairs, but all talki 
some are tall, richly oiled, ew 





‘ly men, of the hairdresser-bust pattern, who 
have left the pleasant hunting-grounds of Beau Garconhood some seven 
or eight years ago, never to return; some are coarse and raw-faced, a good 
deal swollen about the waist, and addressed complimentarily as ‘ Mons. le 
Baron ;’ some are mosaic eminently, and have marked bluish tones upon 
their lips and cheeks; some are the true young Frenchman type, the 
Edouards or Eugenes, who shave their cheeks closely, and bear twirled 
moustaches and a large tuft upon their chins. All wear the little, round, 
grey, English déshabille hat, bound with parti-coloured ribbons; all have 
cigars, and all are very busy with little pencils and note-books. The crowd 
‘circulates’ below on the walk, passes in and passes out. From within, 
through the open window, floats the click-click of the roulette-ball, dancing 
in its brass cell; but this company of busy men pursue their tas y. 
These, in fact, are the racing-men of France—the ‘ gilt youth’ of Paris, the 
desperate enthusiasts of ‘ Le Sport,’ who would endure any sufi , gash 
maim themselves with delight, if they could only purchase the genuine tone 
and flavour of ‘le sportsman’ English. 

And to-morrow are the great Baden races, really famous in the conti- 
nental world, and now developing, by the forcing process of money and 
patronage, into the Derby of foreign states. 
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‘Le Sport 


Wonderfully Enclish are these 
‘gilt youth ol ae 1 They affect a 


‘rough stamp and stride, and a 
blunt, short voice, according to the 
British type: their clothes are not 
the sinuous, wavy articles we ar 
accustomed to see—high in the 
waist, of the favourite, si kly, 

clour. They have our Er 
tweeds, and the true loose En 
cut, most of them favouring 
their orders Mr. Poole, and other 
distinguished ‘ confectioners’ of 
tailoring. Many of them have ac- 
tually learnt to break English withan 
intelligibility Wonderful for French- 
men; having acquire d this gift from 
journeys to ‘Le Leger’ or ‘Le 
Derbi.’ I hear them sprinkling their 
own French «with little English 
words, such as ‘eggsactlee, mon 
cher; and drawing near to their 
extemporized ‘ cercle,’ I learn some 
more of their manners and customs 

There is one standing up in the 
centre, with reddish hair, thin, 
saturnine, a ‘ sus} ic ion’ of a mous- 
tache, but altogether an excellent 
figure after the English, who proves 
tobe a notoriety. I hear him ad- 
dressed as ‘Cad’rousse,’ and dis- 
covered him to be that notorious 
Duc de Grammont-Caderousse, who 
not so far back killed the luck! 
Dillon in a duel at Paris. Le Sport 
brought about that unhappy acci- 
dent, and set the due in the dock: 
but that terrible memory does not 
seem to trouble him, nor does the 
ghost of his victim cast a shadow 
across his betting-book: he is at 
this moment the leader and centre 
of that ‘ cercle.’ 

That burly man, red-cheeked and 
bourgeois-looking, who wears a 
snufi-coloured coat, is a Count now 
well known to the English ring—a 
good-humoured, business-like pro- 
fessor, with a fat cigar between his 
teeth, against which he seems to 
slide out his words. Here, too, is 
M. Aumont and Baron Niviére — 
names both fairly known to the 
English turf. Here, too, is Baron 
la Gr: ange, very like the late M. 
Jullien, brandis hi ng a pencil fiercely 
instead of the aaton of the defunct 
Maestro. Here, too, are some of the 
English ‘ gilt youth ’—cream of the 
cream, who have the entrance to the 
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Paris clubs, and it sounds strange to 
hear the mixture of French and Eng- 
lish. And here, too, on the edge of 
the ring, are some of the coarser 
and rougher elements of the British 
betting-man, faces also familiar at 
home; but I note a calm, quiet 
possession about these characters 
which contrasts oddly with the en-, 
forced steadiness which sits but ill 


on the lively French tempers. These 
blunt, plain-spoken, business-like 
rentry, I can see, are regarded with 
rofound awe and respect by the 
young seigneurs. Ah! could they 
but compass that thoughtful self- 
possession and imposing demeanour ! 

Straying thence a moment into 
the realms of King Roulette, I am 
drifted up to the table, beside four 
or five young lads, or, at least, who 
have the air of young lads; who, 
besides, have a shiny look about 
their faces significant of suffering 








from heat, and wear showy neck- 
cloths wound about their throats. 
I am conscious, at the same moment, 
of a strange and powerful flavour, 
which faintly suggests stables. I 
recognize these as the young English 


ocke ys, who have come over to ride 
at the great Baden races. The 

ump of their nationality is mar- 
vellously legible; and the special 





hall-mark of their own particular 
profession is still more conspicuous. 
One, indeed, is rather a boy-man 
than a boy—is, indeed, a boy that 
has seen som¢ thirty or forty sum- 
mers 

It is what may be called a British 


night at the gaming-house; or, to 


speak with more delicacy, at the 
‘Conversation House.’ Hotels are 
full to bursting, and have been 
sorrowfully turning away newly-ar- 
rived guests all the evening. The 
little theatrical town is full: the 
adninistration of the little theatrical 
town liberally gets up these Olym- 
pian games of racing for the pure 
entertainment of the people, and 
also for the additional ‘ conversation’ 
that shall go on at their rooms. 
They are very full indeed; every 
one is struggling and pushing to 
get to the table; and our jockey- 
lads, who are to ride to-morrow, 
with stout, lithe English arms, have 
got good places at the bottom, con- 
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veniently situated next the columns 
‘douze 1", douze 2“, douze dernier.’ 
One has begun—a gentleman who 
has ridden a good deal in France, 
and is fairly familiar with the 
French tongue. He is carrying off 
several five-franc pieces, much to 
the pride and satisfaction of his 
comrades, who look upon this as 
only another proof of British ‘ pluck’ 
and prowess, generally, in a foreign 
land. Presently they are all drawn 
in and play boldly and with compe- 
tition. They converse with each 
other loudly, and in the language of 
their country—sometimes, indeed, 
with the metaphors of the ring. 
Agreeable Frenchmen look on 
amused, and give them help, some- 
times tell them when they have 
won, which they don’t know fre- 
quently —a state soon found out by 
persons of industry, whose speciali/y 
is in that direction, notably by the 
old lady at the sign of the carbuncle, 
who quietly rakes in a small heap of 
their money won a few minutes 
before. 

They begin to play in a bold, 
reckless way quite characteristic. 
Nothing more lowly than napoleons 
and half napoleons—On the red, on 
the black, on pair and unpair, on 
the columns, on everything. But 
they have a fancy for ‘the colour’ 
and stick to it manfully. One leads 
valiantly, and seems to be sweeping 
in his little gold coins in twos and 
threes. The elderly boy, who is of 
saving habits, seems to be writhing 
in frightful agonies, and finally yields 
to a small temptation, taking the 
shape of silver. He loses, and is over- 
whelmed with despair, and breaks 
out in damps as though after much 
horse exercise. He has staked on the 
number thirty, and the number that 
has come is thirty-one. ‘Never 
mind, Bill,’ is his comrades’ ad- 
monitory consolation, ‘ you went 
wery nigh it; try next time.’ 

Coming back again in a quarter of 
an hour from the gentlemanly pan- 
demonium in the next room, where 
trente and quarante is being played 
for large stakes, with an ease and 
courteousness truly admirable, I 
find it is all over with our jockeys; 
they are standing disconsolate, like 
the Peris ; and in a certain delicate 
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sense like the Peris—more or legs 
stripped. They have changed very 
many five-pound Bank of England 
notes, sent down to them with 
affable courtesy by the obliging cron. 
pier, and the results have only gone 
the way of all gambling flesh. They 
look ruefully on the green board, 
Most to be pitied is the aged boy, 
who has abject misery in his face, 
Perhaps the aged boy has a wife and 
children somewhere ; he is certainly 
old enough : and presently they have 
all slunk away, to take carriages, &c., 
to racing stables, and can be heard 
denouncing these ‘ foreign swindling 
fellows ’ very fiercely. 

There are several local journals in 
this gilt little kingdom; and one 
notably, whose circulation can 
scarcely be healthy, but which I 
suspect to be nurtured artificially by 
the ‘administration.’ For weeks 
before the local journal has been 
working this affair of the coming 
steeple-chases with wonderful in- 
dustry. Paragraphs, too, have been 
fluttering over Europe, dropped, as 
it were, into the nooks and corners 
of Paris journals, in that omnivorous 
column, ‘faits divers.’ This, too, 
has been the work of the laborious ad- 
ministration. It is all to the one air, 
introduced artfully, and in that free 
and easy conversational manner, as 
it were on the steps of a café, with 
which the Paris press manufactures 
a puff direct. It is insinuated that 
this year everything gorgeous, glo- 
rious, glittering, amusing, theatrical, 
fanciful, will be at Baden. Aladdin’s 
lamp has been rubbed. New theatre, 
new ‘tribune,’ new company, new 
paint, new lights, new everything. 
Edouard, who is talking (in the con- 
versational paragraph) with Henri, 
is accablé de douleur, even unto 
suicide, that he cannot be present. 
But one notable fact in reference to 
‘ Lor Wellington,’ which I see in the 
‘Echo des Bains, speaks what 1s 
called trumpet-tongued in favour of 
the irresistible attractions of the 
programme. A more remarkable 
instance of the power of pleasure on 
the common mind cannot be con- 
ceived. 

‘Lor Wellington’ we are told, 
‘ pushed’ by that overpowering taste 
for the‘ vie Sportive, which is sotruly 
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English, had made all his arrange- 
ments for the coming season. He 
had looked fondly towards Scotland 
for a suitable spot to gratify his 
taste—and so wonderful is the power 
of money in this country of England 
(says ‘ L’Echo’), that in a week, a 
jovely place in Argyleshire was 
secured, abounding in a particular 

ies of bird called ‘ graous,’ a 
whole shooting ‘ service’ was organ- 
ized, and a pack of hounds brought 
down expressly to chase the ‘ gracus.’ 
Chasseurs, guns, everything was 
engaged, and ‘ Lor Wellington’ being 
besides an ardent votary of ang- 
ling, a large species of vessel, com- 
monly known in England asa‘ vacht’ 
was got somehow upon a con- 
tiguous lake. Suddenly the news of 
the coming races reached him: in a 
moment the balance of his mind was 
overset. He gave up the ‘ immense 
et gic yeuse terre’ that he had hired, 
broke up the whole ‘ service spor- 
tive,’ abandoned the ‘ graous,’ and 
rushed to Baden! This curious 
story is really gravely reported in 
the columns of the ‘ Echo des Bains,’ 
or Universal Gambling News. 

The coming festival has indeed 
drawn together many notables, Eng- 
lish and foreign. The famous Count 
Bismarck was here but yesterday; 
but is a little too busy ‘ making’ the 
book of his royal master to attend 
to other ‘odds.’ A rather dandified 
minister, with a double eye-glass, 
and un peu usé. Count de Morny— 
who has horses of his own, an Eng- 
lish duke or two, several English 
authors, a king or two dropping in 
for a couple of days (like that heavy, 
carter-looking royalty of Holland, 
who lolls ponderously in his coach), 
and the whole rank and file of the 
continental sporting world — the 
Duc de Fitzjames, Baron Schickler, 
Choiseul, Lupin, Niviére, and the 
Jockey Club en masse. It is, indeed, 
to be ‘la vie sportive.’ No wonder 
an enthusiastic journalist should 
exclaim in delight ‘ C’est comme 4 
Newmarkt!’ The Jockey Club are, 
indeed, the grand feature. It has 
come down bodily from Paris: 
‘jochey’ would seem to be the fa- 
vourite spelling. The body itself is 
an inexhaustible study: it seems to 
be a bit of laborious acting all 
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through, and Ja Drama itself to be 
‘le Sport.’ It is wonderful the in- 
convenience, the trouble, the suffer- , 
ing, this noble youth must go through 
to carry out this harlequinade faith- 
fully. And most strangely contrast 
with these racing spasms, the calm, 
natural bearing of the English ele- 
ment; the prodigious professional 
aplomb, at which the foreign imitators 
look with a species of despair. Their 
movements are watched all day by 
admiring crowds. 

The noble seigneurs move about 
together all day long in their English 
‘ tweads,’ smoke cigars, and discuss 
‘le Sport.’ One morning, down by the 
little rows of shops, which look like a 
pretty fair, I see a truly ‘sportive’ 
trait,a bet,a wager decided between 
two leading patrons of the turf. It 
is a race on two strong-backed chairs 
ridden @ cheval by two noble 
‘ jocheys,’ and started fairly by a 
friend. A truly comic performance, 
neither being allowed to put his 
feet to the ground. To the gentle- 
men riders it must have been a 
painful and even an agonizing opera- 
tion; but they went through it 
with Spartan-like courage. 

They all dined together every day 
at M. Chevet’s café; M. Reiset, we 
were told, kindly taking on himself 
the task of ordering an exquisite 
banquet. This gentleman’s gifts 
in that direction, we are told, are of 
no ordinary sort. They had their 
own bouqguetiére, or nosegay-seller— 
a smart, pert young lady, known as 
Isabelle, who always appeared, on 
occasions of state, ina full Highland- 
er’s suit, trews, petticoat and all 
complete, and, it must be said, looked 
well, though a little startling in that 
costume. She had her little pony- 
carriage, in which she drove out, 
kilt and all, tothe races. There is a 
rival bouquetitre attached to the 
gambling-room, who flashes out in 
a sort of Spanish fancy dress, and 
presents the company with some 
very poor flowers indeed, the remu- 
neration for which she ‘ leaves to 
yourself’—always an embarrassing 
scale of charge. 

There is charming weather—a 
perfect ‘ Ladies’ Day,’ as the French 
politely put it—no clouds, no wind, 
no glare, and no doubt. Our the- 











is full of bustle, and 
illiant—as, indeed 
' that it seems as 
though our Baden opera corps had 
put in newly-painted side scenes at 
street corners, on the hill side, and 
at suitable openings—for all houses 
here look lika,‘ flats,’ and, as it were, 
on loan from the the: ’ 
whole community is i 
more or less, direct]; 
in reference to the rac 
interest is important. 
horses, and vehicles 
large tariff is in force. } 
roads—the long, level avenues, mort 
than roads, with trees like sentric 

on each side—are filled with a pro- 
cession of vehicles. It is well 
start betim i 
be at Iffizhei ay. 

At Iffizheim how curious the 
contrast between our Baden Derby 
and (not an English Derby, which 
would be an unfair | 
spectable English ra 
handsome stone 
stands,’ m re or less arc ; 
and these tribunes are tolerably 
crowded with the Paris patrons of 
‘le Sport’ but v t ! A small 
sprinkling, or say a hun dred blue- 
frocked natives of the district, look- 
ing on more in wonder than in 
pleasure th represent that roar- 
ing, shrieking, surging, half-mad 
eean that at home make up the ex- 
citement of a race. It is like actors 
playing toa thin house. The grand 
gentility of ‘le Sport’ up in the 
‘tribunes’ (on napoleon admission) 
have it all to themselves. 

Tl he onest bourgeoisie — who, 
indeed, after half an hour’s stare, 
find it all a bore and go back to 
work—do indeed more wonder than 
admire. They wonder at the gen- 
tleman in the French-cut sporting 
coat, who carries a red flag, and 
swears so terribly with suitable 
English corroboratives, aud who, I 
find from the cards, to be ‘ M. Mac- 
kenzie-Grieves,’ and who starts the 
horses. They wonder at the per- 
verseness of ‘les jockeis,” who will 
not, strange to say, range them- 
selves en queue as at the doors of a 
French theatre. They wonder at 
the English voices of the ‘ joc ‘keis,’ at 
their gaudy sleeves and jackets, and 
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ning horses, who here amon; 
. ugh, ¢ lumsy,‘P Punch-like’ 
seem creatures of another kind ind 
race, an l, strictly 8] eaking, not 
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at the horses—the marvellot 
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As a whole the racing was poor 
orseemed poor: the whole spect cle 
vanted blood, fire, heat, and general 
galvanism. Above all, most strange 
was it, to see the winner coming ip 
neck and neck with a rival amid 
profound silence. The real spec- 
tacle, and genuine part of the raceg 
set in late in the eveni 
sun was down, between six and 
seven o'clock, which was the pro- 
gress home and trium ipl ul entry into 
the little city. The gayest, most 
exhilarating little bit of festivity that 
cen be conceived, and worth the 
‘ courses,’ La Toucques, Iffizheim, 
tribunes, and the whole of ‘le Sport’ 
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illy street, under the porch of the 
Court of Baden Hotel’—a charm- 
ing house of entertainment 


t at the turn of the 


they were all seen to pass by lil 
stage proces sion —such ac 
such a spinning of wheels; : 
riotous, ferocious cracking of whips— 
not thin and reedy like our own 
native whip-cracking, but ful 

and startling—like rifles going off. 
Such colours; such variety; suel 
motley contrast! There is a tum 
at the corner, so that the effect is 
not spoiled by seeing them drawing 
near; but they plunge sudden u 
into view. Now an elegant, Pari 
built nobleman’s ca 
on the panels, English horses, an 
servants in lake-coloured coats turne 
up with gold. It comes round the 
corner, passes by, and is gone in & 
flash. Now a cloud of graceful 
pony-carriages, each with a shade 
like a palm-leaf fixe 1 over it to keep 
off the sun — each, too, having 
radiant demoiselles in gay turquoise- 
coloured boys’ caps, with small 
peaks, each peak set off with a 
bouton of diamonds: a little minia- 
ture lacquey—Tom Thumb in ser- 
vice—sitting behind with his arms 
folded. They, too, are gone im 4 
flash. Then char-a-bancs laden 1 with 
the young patrons of ‘le Sport, 
each with four horses and postilions. 
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Note that everybody of decency and 
respectabilit has four horses. Most 
picturesque are the post-boys or 
post-men ; we hear of their coming 
by a perfect orchestra of jangling 
bells, and fearful whip - cracking 
and they then come into view, going 
by in a fierce swinging trot, and 
laden yr carriages behind. Each 
cortege, taken all in all, must be a 
good hundred yards long, for there 
js tremendous space between leaders 
post-boys ‘have 


y 











and wheelers. ‘The 
the most picturesque 
were from the props rty-room of the 
theatre—bright yellow ja ckets, scar 
let collars, broad glaze ‘hats wit i 
gold cords, a horn ab mut their 
shoul ders, and the inevitable but 
effective jack-boots. Very fier 
moustachioed, truculent - looking 
fellows—looking more fierce and 
traculent as each, when he comes 
into view of the populace, lifts him- 
self in his stirrups and huge jack- 
boots, and with tre —y vindic- 
tiveness gives three or four sava 
expressions of his whip from side to 
side. This token of triumph 
entry is performed regularly < 
every one that passes by, rs ter which, 
with swinging traces, and draggling 
splinter- bars hw ut almost trail along 
the ground, they go, joggi 


dress, as it 
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ting, jangling, rattling, ruambling— 
outof sight! Itseems morea charge 
of troopers (even to the way they 
carry their huge glazed hats far 
down on the back of their necks) 
than the sober, untheatrical bearing 
of decent P st-b YS. Effective, too, 
are the great eilwagen, or yellow 
diligences, bearing the royal arms, 
and laden with cheerful company, 
in lavender gloves, who look down 
and look out with pride on the 
gathe red crowds, and which a flame- 
coloured post-boy—a savage Hulan, 
—directs, riding the ‘ wheeler,’ and 
driving the leaders with long whip 
and reins gathered in his hands. 
Now floats by what seems to be a 
‘art of crimson, blood - coloured 
lush ; but which on calm reflection 
solves itself into the outriders, 
tilions, menials before and be- 
nd in brightest liveries of the sove- 
reign of the place. Comes by, too, 
-~ ntly, the gross, heavy royalty 
Holland, with sad-coloured live- 
Comes by, finally, a loo 


ri 
mi cellany of char-d-bancs, cabs— 














cars—and even carts of the period. 

This festival delays all things. 
The hour f wr table 
able usually—is postponed indefi- 
nitely. We do not dine till half-past 
six—=seven. 
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WAITING. 
(JMlustrated by Louis Huard.) 


HE had gazed from the window long, 
Down the dim and crowded street: 

She had listened with ear down-bent 
To the tread of the passing feet. 

She had watched the last flush die out 
From the cold grey winter sky, 

And the first pale star look sadly down ; 
She had greeted it with a sigh. 

Like a flash in the street below 
The lamplighter sped along; 

And, solemnly faint and low, 
Came the notes of an old street song 

They were singing a well-known lay 
She often had sung to him 

Long ago, in the country home: 
And her eyes with tears grew dim. 

But she turned from the window away, 
And glanced round the home-like room: 

Tears, tears, must not greet him of foolish heart ; 
I know that he soon will come. 

And so, woman-like, with a half-breathed sigh, 
She shuts out the dreary night, 

Draws close the curtains, and tends the fire, 
Till the little room glows with light. 

She is kneeling before the hearth, 
Little wife, with an anxious face; 

For the wearying thought comes back again, 
He is late; time wears on apace. 

And the firelight gleams on the soft-brown hair, 
And kisses the rounded cheek: 

Deep thoughts are thronging the woman’s heart, 
What a woman’s lips fear to speak. 


‘IT love him! I love him!’ she whispers low; 
‘ He is all the world to me; 
But, ah! husband mine, thou must never know 
How this frail heart worships thee. 


‘ Yet I often think, when I’m waiting here— 
Watching and waiting alone— 

What if the world steal away his heart, 
Which is now my own—my own? 

‘ For what am I but a simple girl, 
With only my love to give? 

And yet he tells me I am more dear 
Than aught that this world can give. 

3ut when, as to-night, he is late—so late, 

My heart sinketh faint and low; 

But all these fancies, my best beloved, 
Thou must never, ah! never know.’ 

Little she dreams of the loving eyes 
That are watching her from the door ; 

And how deep, deep, in her husband’s heart 
The love groweth more and more ; 
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“ WAITING 


| See the Poem. 





Drawn by F. W. Lawson. 


MISS BATEMAN AS “LEAH.” 


[See the Sketch 
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Till, as he watches her kneeling there, 
She seems, to his fancy quaint, 

Like the guardian angel of his home, 
A woman, and yet a saint. 

Saint and angel she is to him, 
Fond loving woman beside ; 

More fair and dear as the trial-tried wife 
Than the day she was his bride. 

* What, Nelly! musing?’ a hand is laid 
On the fair and down-bent brow ; 

And stands beside her the watched-for one. 
Ah! where are her sad thoughts now? 

All vanished and fled at the well-known voice, 
At the clasp of the fond embrace ; 

And the firelight falls on no fairer sight 
Than the young wife’s happy face. 


KATE JOSEPHINE BATEMAN. 


HE geniusofthe young American no play, or other children must be 
actress, whose impersonation of found. In this dilemma the happy 
Jah is drawing all London to a _ thought suggested itself to the pa- 
“iieatre which hitherto courted only rents to substitute their own daugh- 
Wea class, has been so talked about ters, Kate and Ellen, who in a 
Sand written about for the last few coupleof hours were schooled to the 
‘weeks, and is now so generally ac- _ parts, and acquitted themselves with 
smmowledged, that it remains for us, an ability which was the more re- 
fp ting her portrait to our markable as they had never, up to 
, to accompany it only bya __ that time, seen the inside ofa theatre. 
Senet notice of the previous career Their singular aptitude for the art 
of the original. determined their vocation. There 
Kate Josephine Bateman was born was no resisting the verdict of the 
mm the 7th of October, 1842,in the public. Accompanied by their pa- 
laity of Baltimore and state of Mary- rents and brother, they made a tour 
)ind. Her family is of English all over the States, and were received 
@tigin, and one of the oldest and with enthusiasm at the metropolis 
/ Mest respectable in the State. Her itself. It was in the winter of 1849 
ts were both at one time on that they first appeared at the Old 
stage, though their ancestors Broadway Theatre. 
Bad been unconnected with that pro- In 1851—the year of the Great 
Mion; and but for an accident Exhibition —the children visited 
Which befel them during theircareer, London, and their first appearance 
Bis probable that the present public at the St. James’s Theatre received 
Gyourite would have been lost in the stamp of unequivocal success. 
Private life. London audiences are not, as a gene- 
_ it happened that, at the theatre ral rule, partial to ‘ Infant Prodigies,’ 
@ Louisville, Kentucky, a difficulty and nothing but their real talent 
@t0se in the performance of ‘The and intelligence could have saved 
Giildren in the Wood.’ The prin- them from neglect. One writer, 
actors were all present,includ- indeed, condemned the performance 
ing Mr. Bateman himself, who played upon what he called ‘moral grounds.’ 
Bis celebrated part of Walt-r. The He considered that children brought 
Wood. too was there, but where thus young before the public must 
Were the Children? They had both be forced into unhealthy precocity. 
been taken ill. They were as im- Whatever the application of his 
— as the Prince of Denmark remarks to other cases, it was soon 
, the play of ‘ Hamlet ;’ and it was plain that they had nothing to do 
= spperent that either there must be with this. A more acute critic 
VOL. IV.—No. v. 2D 
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saw that what the children did was 
inspired by nature, and not forced 
by training. ‘It is impossible,’ he 
said, ‘to see these youthful per- 
formers, to observe the expression of 
their faces, and to listen to the tones 
of their voices, without the convic- 
tion that they are animated by a 
native intelligence and feeling which 
all the instruction in the world 
would not impart.’ ‘Punch,’ too, 
said of them that their acting seemed 
an enjoyment—‘a pastime which 
you imagine they would cry if de- 
prived of. It is literally “ playing ” 
with them. They romp about the 
stage as naturally as if they were in 
a nursery; and if a nursery for 
actors is ever founded for the British 
stage, the Bateman children ought 
to be at the head of it.’ The pieces, 
it should be mentioned, in which 
they had made their principal effects, 
were a little comedy, written for 
them, called ‘The Young Couple,’ 
and the last act of Richard ITI. 

In Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, the verdict of London was 
confirmed; and after fourteen 
months spent in these islands, the 
little artists and their proud parents 
once more crossed the Atlantic. 

Then followed another tour in 
the States, and a trip to California. 
In the latter place the success of 
the children was immense; but as 
children there was soon nothing more 
left for them to do, and a retire- 
ment, for a time at any rate, was 
wisely resolved upon. The retire- 
ment lasted five years; and at its 
close it is only of the subject of this 
notice that we hear. Her sister 
married early, and the public saw 
her no more. Kate Bateman re- 
tired to the schoolroom, and the 
studies which she now sought with 
an enthusiasm not inferior to that 
which had inspired her in her former 
successes with the public, gave a 
new vigour to her mind and a new 
world to her imagination. rt, 
which had been a plaything, now 
became a passion. Her subsequent 
career was inevitable; and on the 
roth of March, 1859, at the age of 
seventeen, Miss Bateman appeared 
once more before an American 
public. The play selected for the 
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occasion’ was founded upon Long. 
fellow’s poem of ‘ Evangeline,’ and 
called by that name. Her admira- 
tion for, and beautiful reading of 
the work had suggested its adapta- 
tion for the purpose. The piece 
made a great success, and its fair 
heroine was at once established ag 
the greatest actress in America, 
The remainder of her career, up to 
her appearance in London, may be 
briefly told. In 1860, she again 
appeared in ‘Geraldine, ‘the 
heroine, we are informed, ‘ of her 
mother’s chef d’auvre ; and we after- 
wards hear of her in a range of 
characters whose diversity is a 
marvel in itself. But whether in 
Julia (in ‘ The Hunchback’), Pauline 
(in ‘ The Lady of Lyons’), Juliet, or 
Lady Macbeth (not to mention other 
parts scarcely so well known to the 
London public), her great powers 
were equally apparent, and those 
who have beheld all her previous 
impersonations might well be pre- 
pared for the brilliant triumph 
which her performance of Leah has 
since gained in London. Leah, we 
should not omit to remark, was also 
a great character of its accomplished 
representative when in America, and 
it was in this that she made one of 
her most distinguished successes in 
that country. Of the play, which 
all London is crowding to see, what 
need be said here? Suffice it that 
the portrait here presented repre- 
sents the heroine at one of the most 
striking points of the representa- 
tion, and that it is an admirable 
likeness in every respect, as far as 
character is concerned. 

If the artist has not conveyed 
perfect idea of the grace and beauty 
of the original—of the nameless 
charm which pervades her move- 
ments and her utterance—of that 
expression of the mind which, for 
want of a better word, we agree to 
call ‘manner ’—it is because he is 
only an artist and not a magician. 
Those who desire to realize the grand 
passion and exquisite tenderness, the 
terrible hate and intense love, which 
Miss Bateman is equally capable ot 
rendering, must follow the rest ol 
London who weep nightly at the 
sorrows of the poor a % Leah. 

S. L. 3B. 
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LOBSTER SALAD. 


By A CRUSTACEAN ARTIST. 


SHOWING THAT LOBSTERS ARE ALWAYS IN SEASON, AND WHERE THEY 
ARE FOUND: 
WITH FULL DIRECTIONS HOW TO SELECT“AND COOK, 
AND PARTICULARLY HOW TO DIGEST, THEM. 


MADE my way to the shore. 

Prouton still lived! That was a 
solace to my sad and lacerated heart, 
as'to my inward man craving for a 
lobster salad. But, alas! he lived 
not as in the days of my boyhood ; 
he appeared old and decrepit, and 
no longer caught lobsters. I en- 
deavoured to awaken him to those 
happy days I have mentioned; but, 
I grieve to say, with him they were 
almost past and gone. He, or his 
missus, kept a shop wherein might 
be bought shilling books, shells 
from the East, said to have been col- 
lected on the island shores: the only 
thing I recognized was the mixed 
coloured sand in bottles, from Alum 
Bay. I bade Prouton adieu—probably 
for ever—and went my way with a 
tar on my eyelash and—no lobsters. 

Were I to dwell on the numerous 





tales—ay, merry tales—in which 
the animal lobster has taken a most 
meritorious and gastronomic part, 
I would require a quarto instead of 
these few chapters. I will therefore 
close this by remarking that, in a 
well-known summer-house, where 
Gray wrote his ‘Elegy,’ hard by 
the sparkling Thames, amid the 
foliage which adorns the velvet 
lawn of one of the many charming 
residences so well known to those 
who visit—and who has not ?—the 
beautiful neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond and Petersham, there once 
, gathered together, under the stars of 
a clear summer’s sky, two or three 
celebrated individuals, in the enjoy- 
ment of fine-flavoured Havannahs, 
iced champagne, and lobster salad. 
Whether it was the effects of the 
Hayannahs, the cool wine, or the 
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r; but then and there 
was developed, and decided on, the 
untoward, or possibly ill-managed 
event, entitled, I fancy, the Descent 
on Boulogne. One of those indi- 
viduals, I need scarcely say, is now 
the Emperor of a people who claim 
precedence in all questions of gas- 
tronomy, though I by no means 
accord them the blue riband in 
matters wherein the lobster is con- 
cerned. 

Again, it is said the Reform Bill 
Was passed under similar influences. 
For the then Lord John—as he 
ever will be in the hearts of the 
people of England—having eaten 
copiously of a lobster-salad supper, 
felt so invigorated on the day follow- 
ing that he beheld, written on the 
pavement, as he walked firmly down 
to the House, the precise number of 
the majority which passed it; and 
the Bill—that Bill which has caused 
such happiness to the people of 
England—passed and was receipted. 
Doubtless it was, I take it, the same 
influences prompted Sir Robert Peel 
to abolish the Corn Laws. I feel 
convinced that nothing short of a 
lobster supper could have nerved 
him for the herculean task. I would 
therefore recommend all desirous of 
political fame to eat lobster salads. 

In New York there still lives a 
gentleman of character and fortune, 
unhappily under restraint, whose 
love was so ardent for crustacean 
food that, when in a state of more 
than usual excitement, he always 
fancies and proclaims himself a 
lobster—possibly, a very big one; 
for finer or fatter can scarcely be 
wished than are to be seen on the 
hospitable tables at New York. And, 
to do the citizens justice, they are 
making great progress in the art of 
gastronomy, as in all other arts ; not 
that as yet they have attained that 
of making a successful lobster salad ; 
nor, indeed, do they justly estimate 
the precaution necessary for the con- 
coction of a mayonnaise. My final 
chapter will, however, sufficiently 
instruct them, and the sooner they 
put the art they will here learn into 
practice, the sooner shall I have the 
pleasure of dining with them. 


said, as we all full we ll know 
least ought to know, if the tr 
ings of human nature 
hearts— 
*That 
lo sovereign beauty mankir ) 3 the knee, 
This, however, like most poetry, 
may be improved on. Let the reader 
judge if my version has not far more 


of poetical softness about it— 


no age, t 


* No age, no profession, no station is free 
For princes, as people, like lobsters, you 

And besides being poetical 

the rare merit of being true. 

In corroboration, I may mention 
that the beautiful Bay of Halifax js 
alive with lobsters; and during the 
visit of our Royal Prince—God bless 
and protect him !—he tried his hand 
at catching them, an amusement, 
ay, sport, I may call it, to which 
the people are given. The practice 
is followed somewhat in a similar 
manner to that, of the fishermen in 
the Bays of Naples and Messina, by 
torchlight. The boat being rowed 
near to the shore where the lobsters 
are feeding, the moment the light 
flashes on the water they rush to- 
wards it, when the fisher places him- 
self at the head of the boat, armed 
with a prong fork, and secures them 
by hundreds. If report speaks truly, 
his Royal Highness, in company with 
a British Admiral, was wont to enjoy 
this nocturnal sport most success- 
fully, and doubtless equally enjoyed 
the salads. I should, however, prefer 
to offer him one at Babbicombe. 

CHAPTER YV. 
COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The question of commerce, even 
crustacean commerce, which may 
possibly appear to the world as a 
mere myth, an ingenious speculation, 
is, nevertheless, one of vast import- 
ance, of far more importance, evel 
to the Messrs. Rothschild and the 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange 
than they appear to have time to 
question. They buy lobsters and eat 
lobsters whensoever and wheresoever 
attainable, for the most part without 
giving a thought to the wealth fished 
up from the sea and scattered over 
the world. 
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Ishall treat cursorily on this great 
question. | | ave ni ver col 
myself capable of accepting t 
onerous position of Chancewor of the 


Exchequer, even had it been offered 
to me, solely on the grounds of in- 
sufficient financial knowledge. That 
two and two make four I ar l 
to believe and do believe; beyond 
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this my only desire is to see the rig 
man in the right place, and, as far 
as I can judge, at present I am satis- 
fied wit h Mr. Gladstone I wond 

if he has the po taste to enjo 
lobster. Whitebait I know he dos 





Nevertheless, crustacean commerc 
is vast and curious, deserves 
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considerable attention. Indeed, the 
moment I am elected to represent 
the beautiful little town of Dart- 
mouth, South Devon, in Parliament 
—a somewhat fishy constituency, 
on whom I can count on a ma- 
jority the moment I have time 
and money suflicient to offer myself 
as their political slave—I intend to 
bring the matter of crustacean sta- 
tistics before the legislature, and 
show the world at large how great 
an addition to the revenue would 
arise Were a slight tax imposed on 
the sale of stale lobsters. Meanwhile 
permit me to name that it is almost 
impossible to ascertain the number 

that are daily brought into the 
London market by the South-Western 
and Great Western Railways, and 
the steamers from Guernsey and 
Jerse y; and, again, from the coast 
of Ireland to Liverpool; while from 
the coast of Scotland, the Orkneys 
and the Lewis Islands, it is computed 
that no less than 150,000 find their 
way to Billingsgate. The principal 
supply, however, is from Norway, 
from whence we derive at least 
600,000; and the London market is 
thus supplied at the rate of from 
25,000 to 30,000 lobsters daily 

Allow, then, as many in proportion 
m all the great cities and towns 
throughout the land — although 
aan lon is unqa stionably the prin- 
cipal mart—and the multitude con- 
wamed is enormous. 
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carriages over the snow; and when 
I entered my astonishment was great 
to behold a most ere é ner, 
with attendants in white neckcloths ; 
but far greater was my astonishment 
at the sight of lobsters and a mayon- 


Visitors to Billingsgate, at the 
proper time and season of their 
greatest demand, cannot fail to be 
astonished at the enormous amount 
of business done. While below 
that wonderful piscatorial commis- 


sariat there is indeed sufficient evi- 
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lobsters are so much esteemed that 
we pay from 20,000/. to 30,000/. 
annually to the Norwegians for this 
one article of commerce. They are 
brought over in welled steam-vessels, 
and are kept alive after their arrival 
in wooden reservoirs. As a proof of 
the number conveyed from Norway 
alone — a number, of late years, 
greatly on the increase—I may name 
a little incident which occurred in 
the early part of the present century, 
which sets forth that one of these 
wooden reservoirs was once run into 
by a Russian vessel, when some 
20,000 to 30,000 lobsters were set 
adrift, possibly not to enjoy them- 
selves in the poisonous waters of 
Father Thames. 

Lobsters, and, as I believe, for the 
most part all other crustaceans, can 
be kept alive after their capture for 
commercial purposes. Taken from 
the steamers which convey them to 
their destination, they are then placed 
in perforated wooden boxes anchored 
in some well-selected spot; for the 
London dealers by no means allow 
too many lobsters to find their way 
at once to the market. The supply 
is governed by the demand, and 
this demand being in a great measure 
guided by erroneous ideas as con- 
nected with the animal being in or 
out of season, is, or at least I should 
imagine must be, most injurious to 
the trade. 

Ireland abounds with lobsters, and 
welled vessels bring them to the 
London market at the rate of ten 
thousand a week. Immense quan- 
tities are also produced in Scotland, 
and I have heard of cargoes of thirty 
thousand being obtained chiefly from 
the coast of Lewis and Skye, the 
value of which to the captors would 
amount to 1,c00/., whereas in the 
English market the same quan- 
tity would bring at least four 
tmes that sum. And in proof 
of the enormous fund of wealth 
which the sea supplies, even as re- 
gards the animal lobster alone, I 
venture to insert an interesting fact, 
which I have taken from an article 
on shellfish, published in the ‘ Illus- 
trated News.’ It arose from a little 
experiment of a charitable nature 
which was tried by a gentleman 
who took a lively interest in the 
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Highland fishermen, and the results 
of which he made public. Com- 
miserating the wretchedness which 
he had witnessed among many, who 
although anxious to labour were 
unable to procure work, and, at the 
same time, feeling that the usual 
mode of assisting them was based on 
a mistaken principle, he undertook 
the establishment of a lobster fishery 
upon a small scale at his own ex- 
pense. He expended about 600, 
with which he procured eight boats 
completely equipped and a smal! 
smack of sixteen tons. The crews, 
consisting of thirty men, he furnished 
with all the necessary fishing ma- 
terials, paying the men weekly wages 
ranging from nine to thirteen shil- 
lings, part of the amount being in 
meal. The result of this experiment 
was that these eight boats sent to 
the London market in a few months 
as many lobsters as reimbursed the 
original cost of the fishing plant. 
The men and their families were 
thus rescued from a state of semi- 
starvation, and are now living in 
comfort and plenty, having, in addi- 
tion, the satisfaction of knowing 
that their present independent con- 
dition has been achieved principally 
by means of their own well-sustained 
industry. 

In the large towns and cities of 
the United States and Canada, such 
as Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Halifax, 
Montreal, &c., the numbers annually 
caught, sold, and eaten, to say no- 
thing of those destroyed, are beyond 
all calculation. 

‘The lobster (//omarus America- 
nus), says Dr. ‘Gould in his able 
report of the invertebrata of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘is the largest of all crus- 
tacean animals, and is exclusively 
employed for food. 

* The largest which has been seen 
by the Boston fishermen weighed 
twenty-eight pounds, and those 
weighing ten or twelve pounds, 
commonly seen in the markets, are 
about the aver: age size. 

‘Lobsters are caught during the 
six months of warm weather, and 
are also taken throughout the year, 
but no absolute rule is laid down 
They are caught about all the islands 
of the Massachusetts Bay, and in 
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every lake along the coast. A few 
contractors manage most of the 
gales. ‘The largest dealers have 
three vessels employed during the 
season. ‘They furnish the apparatus 
for catching them, and pay a certain 
gum for each lobster caught. One 
man will attend to forty pots. He 
raises his pots each morning and 
secures his prey. He spends the 
remainder of the day in catching 
cod fish. 

‘To average one lobster each day 
for each pot is considered tolerable, 
indeed fair work. In this way 
200,000—probably more—are annu- 
ally taken in the waters of the Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘Nearly one half are disposed of 
in the Boston market, while all the 
inhabitants of the seaboard supply 
themselves abundantly, and the New 
York market is also principally sup- 
plied from the waters of the state 
about Province Town. Lobsters are 
sold at about ten cents, or fourpence 
each, allowing a profit for ten per 
cent.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


OOOKS IN GENERAL, AND LOBSTERS IN 
PARTICULAR, 


I hold, as I have ever held, firmly 
to the belief that far more persons 
are annually killed by cooks than by 


medical men. And I have held to 
the idea, and still advocate the fact, 
that a college for cooks is far more 
necessary to the health and comfort 
of mankind than a college for sur- 
geons. 

In these days, which are termed 
the era of progress, civilization, and 
education, when every one is ex- 
amined for everything, and expected, 
moreover, to know something of 
everything, which at Jeast they fancy 
they do; in these days, I say, and I 
say it emphatically, when the arts 
of war, diplomacy, beaurocracy, phy- 
sic, ay, and stock- brokering, all 
have their aspirants, who are ex- 
pected to know that twice six makes 
twelve, and that the sides of an 
equilateral triangle are equal, that 
the Thames is possibly in England 
and the Hudson in America, and 
can spell a word of two syllables: 
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when, I say, the candidates for our 
future generals, admirals, bishops, 
ambassadors, doctors of law and 
physic, and finance ministers, are 
instructed and supposed to know 
something of that which they have 
learnt; when enlightened men of 
all nations read of art, and love to 
look on art as they do on the fair 
face of their best beloved, is it not 
sad that one of the greatest arts in 
the world, the culinary art, that of a 
first-rate cook, is utterly ignored 
save in theory, though revelled 
on in fact? Why then, I say, ye 
gentlemen who live at home at ease, 
daily finding fault with your matu- 
tinal meals, or your evening gor- 
mandizing called dining, is it not a 
scandal which ought and must be 
remedied, or the mightiest intellects 
will fail, the most amiable lose their 
tempers, the world’s digestive organs 
be utterly destroyed, and all happi- 
ness here on earth sink into disease ? 

Take up the ‘Times’ newspaper 
any morning and you will therein 
be enabled to read an advertisement, 
or ten of them if you choose, from 
persons offering themselves as pro- 
fessed cooks, most of them backed 
by <some amiable persons giving 
them characters for honesty, sobriety, 
cleanliness, and temper; but what 
about their art? simply nothing. 
And consequently half the world 
submits to be poisoned, either from 
indolence or goodnature, or from 
economy or utter ignorance of the 
culinary art. They eat soup by the 
gallon during the year, from which 
the murderous, poisoning grease has 
never been skimmed, underdone and 
overdone meat and vegetables, all 
unwholesome, and these professed 
cooks, professing they can roast and 
boil—an art that few attain to, but all 
declare their knowledge of—go forth 
among the multitude committing 
slaughter and inconceivable agony. 
Cooking is an art, I here most 
vehemently assert, second to no art 
in its utility to mankind in general, 
and to refined tastes in particular— 
an art that increases and infuses 
the highest benefits to existence, 
giving health, temper, energy, vi- 
tality, power to the human body, 
energy to the human intellect, the 
highest and most noble aspirations 
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to man, and may be obtained in the 
simplest abode of labour as in the 
palace of the prince. And I do 
really think and believe that those 
who profess the art in whatever de- 
gree, and deface the art, ought to be 
punished as much as any other pro- 
fession in life is punished for igno- 
rance or want of proper cultivation. 
And now let me observe that all 
the cookery-books, ancient or modern, 
are culled one from the other. A 
little more cayenne pepper may be 
cast in here, a little of cream, oil, or 
vinegar there. The higher the 
artist the more delicate the taste 
the more knowledge of the wt. 
the more practical means of attaining 
that which is good and palatable 
and wholesome. As the foundation 
of a house forms the groundwork fi 
a good or a bad building, so is the 
pot au feu, or stock pot, the begin- 
ning and end—the alpha and omega 
—of all cookery, whether good or 
bad. Nothing is more vulgar, no- 
thing more insulting, than that of 
being asked to take pot luck with 
any man. There is nosuch thing in 
culinary art as pot luck. The pot 
au feu is either a combination of 


good, wholesome, nourishing stock 
and aroma from meat or fowl, or 


game or venison, or all combined, 
in its finest and most wholesome 
state, extracted by art and with care, 
leaving a nourishing jelly (on the 
top of which the fat or unwhole- 
some portions rise, and which 
should be carefully removed), from 
which the stocks of all soups and 
gravies are made. It is this which 
is the commencement as the end of 
a good and healthy dinner. Roast- 
ing and boiling are equally meri- 
torious, but rarely attained from the 
want of care, talent, or experience. 
And I will ask the reader of these 
pages on the culinary art and crus- 
tacean excellencies, if, on the morn- 
ing after a copious indulgence of the 
good things provided at the hospi- 
table board of one who has really a 
good cook, he has not ri en from 
his bed with feelings of health an 


elasticity, appetite renewed, diges- 
tive powers in order, energy of mind 
and power of limb utterly the re- 
verse from that which he has ex- 
perienced when, with a bitter taste 
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in his mouth, heartburn, digestive 
organs disarranged, he has awaked 
from feverish dreams and unrefresh- 
ing rest, ill at ease with himself and 
all mankind, cursing the cook, and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, 
cursing the so-called friend who hes 


kindly condemned him to glow 
poison. No; give me a well-cooked 


beefsteak, a glass of clear and spark- 
ling bitter beer, a fresh lobster salad, 
at any artistically arranged little 
dinner; let me eat, if possible, off a 
Dresden plate, and drink out of a 
bright, thin, glass ; let me be enabled 
to see myself in my silver spoon, and 
Wipe my moustache with a snow- 
white napkin, and I ask for no Lord 
Mayor’s feast, nor would I desire to 
dine with the President in the White 
House or the Emperor of the French 
at the Tuileries. 

Ere I conclude with the various 
receipts necessary for the perfect 
enjoyment of the lobster as a gastro- 
nomical treat, let me quote the 
following lines. It is necessary to 
observe them in many instances if 
you really desire aldermanically to 
enjoy the perfection of gastronomic 
indulgence. I quote them from a 
very able translation of Beranger’s 
lyrical poems— 

* To give each dish the relish due, 

All talk at table 

Strictly forbid all repartee, 

In which our sires were wont to see 


pray eschew : 





Such charms—let’s have it now no more; 


Smart sayings are 


At least till the second course is 
over, then as many as you like. 
Now all the world is aware that 
some like apples and others onions, 
nany both. The observation is 
neither elegant nor artistical, but 
it is truthful; and tastes differ so 
materially that it would be almost 
impossible, nay, utterly impossible, 
to satisfy all. I shall not, therefore, 
attempt to discuss the question as to 
who may have been the fortunate 
individual who has come nearest the 
mark of universal taste. With rare 
exceptions, and those consisting in 


a downright bore.’ 
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utterly fail in utility if the con- 
coctor be not an artist. According 
to reason, in which, for once, the 
universe is wnanimous, you must 
first catch your lobster. This, of 
course, by necessity must take place 
when residing near the briny ocean, 
the more briny the better. Here 
and there only is the animal pro- 
cured in perfection. If you are 
obliged to buy your lobsters from a 
fishmonge r, 1t 18 necessary to do so 
with great discretion and in accord- 
ance with the rules I have laid down 
for your guidance. A lobster, as I] 
have already observed, covered with 
parasites is always the best, from 
the fact of his having long remained 
undisturbed in deep water. Or per- 


‘Why do you not whistle your 
dog back, sir? said the fishmon- 
ger. 

* You may whistle for your lobster, 
replied the gentleman, wishing him 
good morning. 

I shall commence with the lobster 
salad, which, | humbly opine, is the 
best and most nutritious mode of 
discussing t! ‘rustacean de r 
Moreove r, | shal 
in the most sin 
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haps you may prefer the following 
plan of obtaining a fresh lobster. 
The plan is simple, inexpensive, and 
expeditious. It was thus put in 
practice. A gentleman once called 
on his fishmonger in company with 
a small Scotch terrier. Seeing some 
live lobsters on the counter, he asked 
if they were fresh. ‘Fresh,’ said the 
fishmong ‘I should think they 
were fresh and lively too; only put 
your dog’s tail near their claws and 
see if they don’t hold on.’ Tickled 
at the idea, the dog’s tail was in- 
stantly presented to a fine lobster’s 
claw, who seized it tightly. Down 
jumped the dog, howling, and off 
he ran with the lobster holding 
tight. 


as regards those I have ventured 
partially to copy from others, in 
order that the most inexperienced 
artist may understand them, which 
is by no means the case in reference 
to cookery-books in general. There- 
fore hav caught or possessed 
yourself of a fine lobster, which you 
intend to eat t 
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tinction. Generally their advice 
runs as follows :— 

‘Put them alive, with their claws 
tied together, into the water when 
boiling hot, and keep it so till the 
crustacea is done, which, if a pound 
weight, will take about fifteen 
minutes, and if larger will require 
not quite the same proportion of 
time; for if boiled too long the meat 
will become stringy. Death takes 
place immediately.’ 

Now I am of opinion that this pro- 
cess of cooking lobsters in boiling 
water was invented by a philanthro- 
pist desirous of putting a termination 
to the animal’s sufferings in the 
least possible period. 

My good friends, philanthropy and 
gastronomy can never be mentioned 
together; they are artistically dis- 
united in every possible manner. 

Do we not all suffer? is it not 
man’s destination on earth, ay, and 
that of animals also? The bullock 
is remorselessly punched on the 
head that we may enjoy a tender 
beefsteak; the calf is bled to death 
by slow degrees that our fricandeaus 
and cutlets may be as white as a fair 
lady’s hand ; partridges and hares, 
pheasants and woodcocks, are winged 
and bagged, and left oftimes to die 
in the solitude of woodlands; your 
eels, SO say some, are skinned alive, 
and get used toit. Well, I cannot 
release lobsters from the generality 
of gastronomica! sufferings of the 
animal race. They must be boiled, 
they are bred to be boiled, to become 
red in the face, to give an upside 
down turn, to squeak, spread out 
their tails, and die. 

Well, then, I say, a little more or 
less of suffering is only the difference 
of extracting a double or single de- 
cayed tooth; weall go to thedentist’s, 
the lobsters to pot, and in that pot 
let your water be cold. If near the 
sea, water from the ocean; if inland, 
water well salted, the time of their 
remaining in durance commencing 
from the bubbling of the water. 
Your lobster boiled or cooked, you 
propose a salad. 

Take eggs in accordance to the 
size of your salad ; let them be boiled 
as hard as an egg can be boiled, 
then cooled in fresh, or iced water if 
possible ; extract the yolks, and with 
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a well cleaned silver or porcelain 
spoon, the latter preferable, pound 
them into fine powder. This done. 
mix the eggs with salt, mustard, and 
cayenne, and the berry, if it be 
female, and some of the selected 
interior of the animal, to which add 
vinegar and the most fresh and 
luscious cream. It avails nothing 
to tell you of the proportions, that is 
the mere smattering of a cookery- 
book, I leave it to the refined taste of 
the concoctor. If he or she—I hate 
to call the female sex a she—have e 
refined or artistical taste, no question 
that those who eat it will be satisfied. 
Your sauce well and sufficiently 
mixed, extract the nutritious flesh of 
the animal from all parts save the 
head—though some savans will tell 
you that the fat of the head or body 
is, par excellence, the best part of the 
lobster—and cut it in pieces, but not 
too small. Having a garden, a wife, 
or a gardener—I should prefer the 
former—let her proceed to the gar- 
den and cut several of the finest 
and most yellow-hearted lettuces: 
do not soak them in water, but take 
leaf from leaf; use only the best, dip 
them, so as to be perfectly free from 
dirt or insect, in fresh water—again 
I say iced water if you have it—and 
cut in tolerably large pieces, not 
too large, however, for the most deli- 
cate mouth; mix lobster, sauce, and 
lettuce with a few turns of the spoon, 
but do not bury it in the liquid, and 
at the top let a small quantity of the 
crisp lettuce appear. 

There are various other modes of 
making lobster salads; many prefer 
oil to cream, and wanting oil or 
cream, some even use melted butter, 
and add Worcester and other sauces. 
But I say use cream par excellence. 
If, however, you prefer oil as very 
many do, and why not—chacun 4 
son gowt—then use it; but recollect 
it must be of the very finest Lucca, 
and first rate, or you might just as 
well devour a lettuce and a lobster 
dipped into a lamp—it is nauseous, 
unwholesome, detestable, unrefined, 
disgusting. Butter, melted butter, is 
far worse. I really disdain all ac- 
quaintance with a house which can 
produce such a salad on the table 
in presence of intellect or taste. 
No, my friends, ask me not to 
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such a meal; I herein publicly de- 
cline it. 

Lobster salads are also made in 
moulds, and a very elegant, nutritious, 
and agreeable addition it is on the 
supper-table. Hen lobsters are decid- 
edly preferable for this ladylike dish. 
Itis merely placing a lobster salad 
ina mould decorated with gherkins 
or beet-root. I have seen the leaf 
of the rose d’amour added in refined 
houses. Let it be well frozen and 
turned out of the mould only a short 
time previous to being placed on 
the table. This dish, in all respects 
to be approved of, should be pre- 
pared by a skilful hand. 

A mayonnaise, more or less, comes 
under the denomination of salad, 
as it ought always to be garnished 
with the most crisp and freshest of 
lettuce, not cut too small, an error 
which many ignorant cooks fall into. 
The best sauce is thus produced: 
Put a quarter of a pint of melted 
aspic upon ice in a stewpan, which 
keep whisking until it becomes a 
white froth; then add a half-pint of 
salad-oil or cream, and six spoonfuls 
of Tarragon vinegar, by degrees, still 
whisking till it forms a white smooth 
sauce. Scason with salt, pepper, and 
a trifle of sugar at discretion, whisk 
it altogether, and serve. This sauce 
is poured over the lobster garnished 
with the lettuce leaf, and is more 
delicate than any other. You may 
dress it to any flavour you like, and 
in a moderate temperature it will 
keep. 

Next to a lobster salad, I prefer to 
discuss the crustacea in curry. It 
isa dish which requires art and at- 
tention, though simple in detail. 
But the most simple, both as regards 
food or dress, is for the most part 
the highest refinement of taste and 
elegance, whether we treat it gas- 
tronomically, or in the every-day 
walk of life. Queen Victoria does 
not, I believe, like lobster curry. 
The Empress of the French, or the 
Emperor of all the Russias, save 
when in the Isle of Wight, could 
scarcely have enjoyed it, as it is to 
be enjoyed, with Isle of Wight or 
Devonshire cream as the foundation. 
The best lobster curry I ever ate was 
at the Marine Hotel, Ventnor—I 
Wish I was there now: but having 


had some conversation with the 
cook, while smoking a cigar one 
bright summer morning in the gar- 
den of that matrimonial hostelry, 
which commands one of the finest 
sea views in Europe, I discovered 
that the excess of excellencies at- 
tained was created by error or chance, 
as are many other excellencies; that 
is to say, chance enabled him just to 
commit the act to perfection. 

Curry, a stomachic reviver, is 
thus produced: Lay the meat, not 
too small, in a pan, with real gravy 
and cream at discretion—foliowing 
the rule of art and taste—which if it 
be real art and good taste cannot 
fail. The excellence of any dish de- 
pends upon this and the high class of 
the material used; bad curry-pow- 
der; and stale iobster, with thin 
cream, cannot possibly produce the 
desired effect. Then rub with but- 
ter two teaspoonfuls of curry-pow- 
der, if not powerful, three, and half 
the quantity of flour; put them into 
@ pan and simmer for an hour, 
adding a soupgon of cayenne and 
salt. Half a glass of first-rate sherry 
or Madeira will add to the aroma. 
A lobster curry, may, however, be 
excellent without the addition of 
any vinous or other excitement. 
Some add mace and lemon, and 
perhaps they are right. If so, 1 am 
wrong; I eschew them. 

All lobster curries are based, that 
is to say, produced in excellence if 
the material be good, the ground- 
work being a fresh lobster, good 
thick cream, and first-rate curry- 
powder; with the hand of art to 
mix. 

We have also lobster risoles, stewed 
lobster, fricasee of lobsters, roast 
lobster, stewed lobster patties, potted 
lobsters, croquettes of lobster, gratin 
of lobster, lobster sauce. For the 
most part, the production of these 
dishes come within, or ought to come 
within, the talents of the most hum- 
ble individual presuming to call him- 
self or herself a cook. I shall there- 
fore only dwell on the mode of roast- 
ing a lobster (which is not gene- 
rally observed, though productive of 
much excellence), and lobster gratin 
—a very meritorious and appétissant 
indulgence if produced by the hand of 
an artist; as is also the mayonnaise. 
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To roast a lobster, it must be 
taken from the pot when half boiled ; 
butter the shells, having carefully 
preserved them; lay the fish before 
the fire, and baste it with the finest 
and freshest butter till it froths. 
You may add a trifle of cayenne and 
Worcester sauce, if your stomach 
approves and your taste says yes. 

A gratin of lobster is a far more 
artistical dish, requiring consid 
genius, thought, and consider: 
to make it presentable 
where refinement of eating takes the 
place of gluttony or the mere satis- 
fying the appetite, while beauty 
reigns at the board, and conversation 
vies with the sparkling champagne. 
It may be thus produced. I need 
scarcely again say that it is absolutely 
necessary to procure the finest and 
freshest of lobsters when Pp ssible, 
as no art can produce in perfection 
the object to be attained without 
good material to work upon. Having 
your lobster, cut it in half, detach- 
ing the head from the body ; take out 
all the meat and save the shells ; cut 
the meat into slices, then put a tea- 
spoonful of chopped eschalots in a 
stewpan with a piece of butter <p 
size of two walnuts; pass them a 
few minutes over the fire; add a te a- 
spoonful of flour well mixed, half a 
pint of milk, and stir over the fire, 
boiling about five minutes; then add 
the lobster, which season with a 
little cayenne, salt, chopped parsley, 
and essence of anchovies ; set it again 
upon the fire, stirring until boiling, 
then stir in the yolk of an e gg; take 
off the fire, fill the shells of the lob- 
ster, sprinkle bread crumbs over it 
with a little butter; put in the oven 
twenty minutes, and serve: to give 
it a nice colour use salamander. I 
must however suggest that no one 
sit before this dish without care and 
power of abstaining. Moreover, 
never attempt it without a napkin 
and finger-g touch it with your 
finger, and fail to wash that finger, 
and, like the gallant soldiers aft 
a battle who are found 
means or another to have 
trigger fins 
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plicity- - would that 

large could learn it !— if not the 
all events they may be enable 
make lobster sauce. Put 
butter, the best of butter of 
into a stewpan, at discreti 

: small young lobster, not 

When the melted butter 
point of boiling, add the k 
butter, and stir till the butt r is well 
melted ; season with a littk 
of anchovies, the juice of half a 
mon, and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of cayenne pepper; pass it through 
a tammy into another stewpan, and 
add more flesh of the lobster: a 
cream and the spawn of the lobster 
is a great addition. Serve very hot. 

One word in conclusion, or I 
should rather desire to add a letter 
written by one no less celebrated for 
his gastronomical theory, than for 
his wide-world reputation for that 
theory. That he was a practical 
artist, in accordance with my hum- 
ble ideas of the position the art should 
attain, I confess I never gave him 
credit for. I knew him well, and well 
recollect meeting him on one occa- 
sion at Constantinople, at I 
of the Crimean war. 

* Still here,’ I remarked, ‘ and the 
army on their way home: 
tains you in the East?’ 

* The quails,’ was his brief 

* Quails?’ I said. 

‘ Yes, the quails—Eastern quails; 
this is the very season, and no ma 
having the opportunity should neg 
lect spending a week with them. 
Do me the honour to breakfast with 
me, and judge personally as to their 
merit.’ 

Idid so. Before us was displayed 
half a dozen fat quails cooked to 
perfection (a totally different bird 
from the American quail, which are 


le- 


highly distinguished in their way), 


and one bottle of cloche vogeau, ol 
splendid aroma; and, believe me, 
Soyer and the writer of these lines 
had a breakfast fit for Lucullus. But 
I see Madame Soyer 
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passa t d 
the city « 

which oc’ aad as do ma 

in life's career, from the fa 

of seeing the American flag 
from the mast-head of a m 
war, then at anchor in the Bos- 
phorus. ‘ There,’ said I, ‘ that flag 
belongs to a gastronomical nation, 
and a noble nation, too, as regards 
their institutions generally—barring 
their railway travelling, the most 
odious inthe world. However, they 
make up for it; they know how to 
dine, and dine well. Moreover, 
they go on the system of doing unto 
others as they wish to be done by, 
consequently their hospitality to 
— is great. I recollect pass- 
ing a few days at Baltimore: won- 
derful gastron ymy to be found there, 
I assure you, Monsieur Soyer, 
canvas back ducks which melt in 
your thorax, leaving exc iting aroma ; 
wild turkeys aus tre s a mere 
veilles, and quails, but not sucl 
quails as those we have just dis- 
cussed; yet they are very pre- 
sentable birds: a supréme « eS, 
in fact, is by no means to be 
sneezed at: one may eat copiously 


fly 


an-ol- 


without ill effects, or impairing the 


digestion, or heated dreams. Cham- 
pegne is their natural accompani- 
ment, if still, and not too much 
iced. There is, however, another 
meritorious dish I desire to bring 
to your notice, and so doing, per- 
mit me to ask of your practical 
knowledge of gastronomy, as to 
why the lobster might not be cooked 

en chemis , OF en pat a la Muintenon 
—in its naked or unshelled state, 
that is to say at the period of its 
casting itsshell? Thedish to which 
Tallude, as being, I fancy, peculiarly 
distinguished at Baltimore as at Phi- 
ladelphia is the ‘ terrassin.’ Now the 
terrassin, as far as I could learn, 
belongs to the family of turtle 
admirable an addition to civic gas- 
tronomy, and who but will admit its 
Tare qualities, its many rare ga 
tronomic virtues? It is, in _ di- 
minutive turtle in size and appear- 
ance, but grand in itself; admitted 
as one of the most agreeable guests 
of Philadelphian and Baltimorian 
supper-tables. An animal, in fact, 
which submits with all the sublime 
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fortitude be boiled 
alive for man’s enjoyment, though ] 
fancy the proc y no means 
agreeable. Bein d, divest them 
of the outer skin and toenails, then 
boil them again until they become 
quite tender, adding a handful of 
salt to the water in which they are 
boiled. Being perfectly tender—a 
: qua no i—take off thes ells and 
clean the terrassins with much care, 
removing the sauce bag and gall 
without breaking. Then cut the 
meat and entrails into small pieces, 
and put them into a saucepan, add- 
ing the juice which has been ex- 
hausted while cutting up, but no 
water; season with cayenne and 
white or black pepper, artistically 
adding a quarter of a pound of good 
mutton to each terrassin, and flour 
to thicken with discretion. fter 
stirring a short time, add four 
five tablespoonfuls of cream, and 
half a pint of good Madeira—recol- 
lect, good; if not to be had, the 1 
of sherries—and serve hot: a silver 
dish with a lamp under it for pre- 
ference. 

* Well,’ rep Lic + 
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Soyer, ‘the dish, 
as you des tribe , must undoubted- 
ly be excellent ; bat, las! we have 
no terrassins in Englan d. ‘ 

‘ As things progress we may live to 
see the Atlantic crossed in balloons, 
and then hurra for a supreme de ter- 
yussin! Meanwhile, why not try a 
denuded lobster, that is, which 
has just cast off hisarmour? I have 
heard a first-rate cook say that the 
animal was too thick to admit of 

but why not 
@): ?? 


one 


being made tender; 
serve him @ la terr 

Agreed,’ was the reply : ‘ when we 
meet in England, I will serve one @ 
la surprise, and it will be a surprise, 
commencing a new era in lobster 
gastronomy.’ 

We parted, alas! to mect no more 
in this world. And the surprise de 
lobster awaits the skill another 
artist. And now, my good friends, 
I give you poor Soyer’s hints to his 
Eloise , and with it take my leave. 

*‘ Dear Exoise,—To you who are 
so fond of lobsters, the following re- 
ceipts will, 1 am sure, prove most 
valuable. 

‘On all occasions endeavour to 
buy one heavy in proportion to its 
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size; or, perhaps, «entre nous, you 
would prefer to wait until a friend 
presents you with one. 

‘ The lobster is a shell-fish con- 
tinually before our eyes, and only 
looked on as an article of food. 
Nevertheless it is one of the wonders 
of the creation. 

‘A creature destitute of bones, 
yet furnished with a stomach capa- 
ble of digesting the hardest sub- 
stances, even its own shell, which it 
throws off like an old coat when it 
becomes too tight: without blood 
circulating through its body, yet 
strong and active. It is,in fact, one 
of the wonders of the mighty deep, 
that we cannot regard but with 
awe and veneration. Yet the prin- 
cipal interest it excites is as a gas- 





tronomical addition for man’s appe- 
tite. 

‘ They are without question a very 
nourishing aliment, and by many 
are supposed to have particular 
seasons. When out of season, itis 
easily known by the berry or spawn 
being very large, in fact, at the pe- 
riod of hatching. 

* When in perfect season, and fine 
flavoured, it should have no spawn, 
or very little, under the tail; and the 
body when squeezed should be al- 
mo&t hard, not elastic. Great care 
should be taken in the boiling: if 
overdone, they become tough—a 
word, the spelling of which, or I] 
should say the power of not spelling 
it correctly, lost a youth a com- 
mission in the British army.’ 




















A PIC-NIC UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


= 7 URING the year of grace 1863 
the quietude of the little village of 
Wycombe-super-Mare was disturbed 
by the arrival of sundry families 
from London. Lodgings were at a 
premium; fat landlords gloated over 
unfortunate stray visitors, who were 
basely pent up in miniature rooms, 
for which they paid the largest pos- 
sible prices. The owner of the 
bathing-machines (there were but 
three in all Wycombe) comported 
himself like a Turkish sultan. Se- 
cure of his fees, he smoked his pipe 
at leisure, drove as many as six un- 
lucky females at once into each com- 
partment, and actually compelled 
Paterfamilias himself to draw the 
machines out of the water when the 
tide advanced ; Paterfamilias esteem- 
ing it quite sufficient favour to be 
___j allowed the use of that caravan for 

his wife and family, for whom, of 
course, it was only his duty to act as galley slave. 

Now amongst those who served to upset the peaceful monotony of this 
primitive little place, a certain Dr. Greatheart played a prominent part. 
He was a man of some reputation, had a great many letters attached to 
his name, which I never could clearly decipher, but which generally meant, 
I believe, that he was some kind of a ‘fellow.’ F.R.S.—‘ Fellow of the 
Right Sort ;’ F.L.S.— Fellow of the Loving Soul,’ &c., &c.; all very com- 
plimentary designations, showing how highly the good doctor was esteemed 
by mankind Mrs. Greatheart, like her husband, was of the race of Anakim, 
both mentally and physically; her virtues were so many and so diversi- 
fied that if I ventured to describe them, I should be set down at once 
as a base flatterer. Suffice it to say that her mind embraced botany and 
sewing-machines, sanitary societies and scarlet flannel petticoats for the 
young Anakim, who, in spite of their mother’s literary predilections, were 
as complete a contrast to the little Jellabys as one could well wish to 
see. Intensely jolly were the Greatheart children; they swarmed about 
Wycombe in their serge yachting suits, noisy, ruddy, and happy, looking 
as if they had never known London smoke or London dissipations. 

Besides the Greathearts there was another family of medical pretensions. 
Dr. Pips was the very pink of London doctors; his reputation profession- 
ally was immense. No man better versed than he in the ‘ Materia Medica’ 
could be found throughout the vast metropolis. Then he was such a 
charming man to consult: wrote such neat prescriptions, discovered in his 
patients so many and such alarming symptoms; his very spectacles had 
a mild, benignant expression, which seemed to say, ‘Confide in me: your 
cure is certain.’ Dr. Pips abroad and Dr. Pips at home slightly differed. 
If to his patients he was as the lion, as the very chief amongst medical 
men, to whose opinion all must bow, in his own domestic circle he was 
most lamb-like. In entering his own door his greatness dropped from 
him as a garment, and with beautiful humility he allowed himself to be 
petted and taken care of by his portly wife as if he were the veriest live doll 
i existence. Dr. Pips had no children with whom to enjoy the sea-breezes, 
but in lieu thereof he was always closely followed by a young Italian, 
who had been confided to his care as medical pupil. Now, does not this 
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present a fine opening for a little ro- 


mance? A young Italian, of course, 
should be dark-eyed, passionate, ro- 
mantic; he should, in duty bound, 


fall desperately in love with Kate 
Greatheart, the eldest of the Ana- 
kim, a fine-looking girl with a wealth 
of golden hair which ought to have 
sufficed to set the hearts of all Italy 
in a blaze, could they have been sub- 
ject to its charms, and which yet did 
not stir a single sluggish flame in 
the placid breast of Enrico Buoncini. 
This young man was altogether a 
take-in; he had not even dark eyes; 
he was fair, or rather would have 
been, had his complexion been clear 
enough, possessed cane-coloured hair, 
and a moustache to match, which 
never grew beyond the merest stub- 
ble. He had a penchant, or rather, 
two—a very large one for science 
and a small and languid one for a 
Miss Adeline Mallowton, of whom 
more hereafter. It is probable that 
the latter mania would have quickly 
died a natural death had it not been 
stimulated by the stratagems of a 
rival, who, in the person of Frank 
Greatheart, a lanky youth just 
emerging from schoolboyism, laid 
siege to the young lady’s affections 
with far greater assiduity. 

Then there were the Greens— 
good, ordinary people; not very 
energetic, children rather spoiled; 
but as they were delicate specimens, 
it was perhaps excusable. 

Lastly —we beg their pardon most 
humbly for not placing them first 
in our enumeration of the visitors 
at Wycombe-super-Mare—came the 
Mallowtons—such grand people! 
such very grand people! ! 

They brought down their carriage 
and pair of greys, their two gover- 
nesses, their two menservants and 
their gorgeous array ; and the natives 
of Wycombe were considerably im- 
pressed. 

Now this long description of com- 
ponent parts amounteth to one 
thing, namely, a pic-nic, which was 
arranged by the united families of 
Greathearts, Pips, Mallowtons, and 
Greens, and which came off one 
Saturday in the month of August, 
1863. 

It was a lovely morning. For de- 
tails of the sunrise consult any poet 


you may have at hand: for details 
of the preparations consult the flup- 
keys who looked on, and the femal 
servants who worked rd packir 

hamper after hamper with eatables 
and drinkables of every kind till all 


was ready, including t] croqu 
box, which, with a strap round it, 
had a prominent place in the ‘chay’ 
now standing ready to convey some 
of the Greatheart party to the scene 
of action. One division, under the 
command of the doctor, was to walk 
—Frank, indeed, had already set 
forth, hoping to be before Buoncini 
in offering himself as escort to the 
charming Adeline. He had provided 
himself with an amber heart of large 
dimensions, which he intended to 
present privately to the young lady, 
with an appropriate speech, com- 
posed with great care at least a 
week beforehand. 

Mrs. Greatheart, her eldest daugh- 
ter, and a weakly cousin, prepared 
to set out in the ‘ cl ay.’ The weakly 
cousin, who rejoiced in the nam 
of Arabella Jane, has not been before 
mentioned, partially on account of 
her insignificance—which she really 
could not help, poor thing!—and 
partly because she was so extremely 
nervous that it was thought best to 
keep her as quiet as ] ] 
occasions, I hardly like 








sible on all 


to write 


about her, for fear, through some 
magnetic influence, she should dis- 
cover that she was dragged before 
the gaze of an unsympathizing Br- 
tish public. The effect on such a 


delicately-strung system might be 
direful. 

The vehicle is in motion. ‘ Hoo- 
ray!’ cries the youngest Anakim from 
the nursery window, not old enough 
to be of the } ‘Pray stop. 
pleads Arabella Jane; ‘I’ve forgotten 
my sal-volatile.’ 

‘ Never mind; you are much bet- 
ter without it,’ says Mamma Great- 
heart. And the ‘ chay’ rolls on. 








Alas! who would have thought 
that brilliant sunrise to be nothing 
better than a little gay deceiver: 


Clouds are gathering, and Mamma 
Greatheart has some misgivings @ 
to the safety of her walking flock. 
She consults the driver, and his 
reply does not altogether ease her 
mind. 
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‘Jt du look tempesterified,’ says 
the proprietor of the one-horse chay. 
‘Praps it won’t be nothink much, 
ma‘am.’ 

Arabella Jane mentally prepares 
herself for violent inflammation of 
the lungs, and draws her cloak 
closer round her, shivering at the 
thought. 

‘Suppose we stop at Dr. Pips’, 
to see whether they have started,’ 
suggests Kate Greatheart ; and that 
accordingly was done. Dr. Pips 
was in high spirits; an Honourable 
Mrs. Somebody had just driven over 
from a distance to consult him about 
the distressing symptoms of an «af- 
taque de nerfs, and for him the 
douds seemed to have a golden 
lining that day. Buoncini was still 
lingering about, and Kate, who felt 
asympathy with her brother which 
he would not allow her to express, 
inquired if the Miss Mallowtons 
were walking on. 

‘ They—are—so,’ said Enrico, pro- 
nouncing every word with the ut- 
most care, for he prided himself on 
his English accent. ‘ They—are— 
gone—before. I—would—have— 
united—with—them, but—I—have 
—one— great— tooth—which— I— 
need—to—envelop—in—soft—wool ; 
for—that—I—renounced.’ 

Arabella Jane looked compassion- 
ate. She thought Buoncini must 
have toothache, and she bent for- 
ward. 

‘If you fill a flannel bag with 
salt, and make it very warm by the 
fire, and then put it to your cheek, 
it will perhaps relieve the pain, 
Mr. Buoncini. I often find it most 
comforting.’ 

Buoncini opened his eyes very 

Wide, and stepped back in utter as- 
tonishment. Kate burst out laugh- 
ing. 
‘Oh, Arabella! you'll kill me 
talking about remedies; it is a fos- 
sil tooth that he is going to pack 
Up, not one out of his own head.’ 

There was no time to pursue the 
subject: finding Dr. Pips in such 
good cue, Mrs. Greatheart gave the 
order to proceed. 

‘Oh, dear!’ shricked Arabella 
Jane,‘ we shall be upset if we turn 
sosharply round the corner. How 
my heart does beat!’ 
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‘ Pray be careful, Miss Arabella,’ 
cried Dr. Pips, benignantly waving 
his hand from the verandah. ‘ Above 
all things, do not excite yourself. 
I would not answer for the conse- 
quences.’ 

Mrs. Greatheart quickly told her 
charioteer to drive on, and Ara- 
bella’s fears were diverted in ano- 
ther direction by the appearance of 
some large-horned cows, who would 
certainly, she thought, toss chaise, 
horse, and everything else in the 
air. 

The various families were to meet 
at a ferry, which they purposed 
crossing, and then they were to 
encamp on a cliff called by the 
young Greathearts ‘ Mount Par- 
nassus.’ Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened on the way to the rendezvous, 
except that little Ada Mallowton 
fell headlong into a hole full of wet 
gravel, and her pretty pink grena- 
dine, new for the occasion, was 
dyed with stains of the darkest 
hue. Mrs. Mallowton arrived at 
the same moment in her carriage, 
and the two governesses rejoiced 
that the influx of people saved them 
from being visited with her most 
severe displeasure on the occasion. 

Frank, in spite of his immense 
advantages in starting, had not yet 
found courage to offer the amber 
heart, which seemed to be burning 
a hole in his pocket. The German 
governess had been close to Adeline’s 
side most of the way, and when a 
good opportunity was offered by the 
descent of Fraulein’s boot-lace, the 
lad was too weak to profit by it. 
He strove in vain to recall the exact 
words of the speech he had been 
conning over so carefully, and 
while he was combating with his 
nervousness, the precious moment 
slipped away. In the mean time 
the clouds gradually thickened; a 
cabinet council was held by the 
seniors in a sort of barn, smelling 
strongly of tar. Mrs. Mallowton es- 
tablished herself on a wooden stool 
with three legs, and, supported by 
her governesses, moved that dinner 
should be taken there and then, and 
that the whole party should imme- 
diately after proceed homewards, 
The young people groaned inwardly 
at this arrangement, but dared not 
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resist openly. They appealed to an 
old sailor, who evidently thought 
that sunshine could not be alto- 
gether missing amongst so many 
bright faces. He looked at them, 
and he looked at his telescope, and 
from the corner of his eye he peered 
at Mrs. Mallowton, and then he said 
he thought the rain would soon be 
over. So a boat was placed in readi- 
ness, and the five Miss Mallowtons 
stole furtively down to the beach 
and embarked with Kate and Frank 
Greatheart before their mamma and 
governesses well knew what had 
been decided. Then did Mrs. Mal- 
lowton rise in ire and consternation. 
She rushed to the edge of the water, 
crying out, ‘Oh! mes enfants! mes 
enfants! they will be drowned ; it is 
all over with them.’ Fraulein and 
mademoiselle joined in the chorus, 
and Buoncini, disgusted with him- 
self for having again let the 
chances fall to his rival, used strong 
expressions in his own tongue, so 
that the medley of foreign languages 
and English lamentations was edi- 
fying in the extreme. Of course no 
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accident happe ned—none ever does 
when so expected ; and the children, 
landed safely on the opposite shore, 
toiled up the hill, and had half un- 
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party. Adeline Mallowton shut her 
umbrella immediately; Arabella 
Jane looked fascinating in the hopes 
of an introduction; while Kate Great- 
heart, who knew the Honourable of 
old, and enjoyed teasing him, handed 
him a smoking hot potato, which 
burnt his fingers excruciatingly, 
He bore it with patie nce, however 
and took his revenge on Frank, who 
had at last summoned courage to 
slip the amber heart under a slice 
of pigeon pie, destined for the 
charming Adeline. The Honourable 
Osborne perceived the manceuyre, 
made an ingenious exchange of 
plates, and the next day confronted 
poor Frank at Wycombe churh, 
the heart dangling at his watch- 
chain. Frank was in agonies all the 
time of the service, and failed to 
profit by it as he should have done. 
When it was over the Honourable 
told him that the heart had been 
presented to him by a young lady 
at the pic-nic. Frank believed it, 
and his hopes were blighted. But 
we are anticipating: the pic-nic party 
had now an opportunity of admiring 
a gently falling rain, which threat- 
ened not to be ‘ gentle’ very long, 
and which in the mean time was 
providing every dish with a very 
undesirable kind of saue 

‘The only thing is to sit still 
quoth the Honourable Osbor i 
osbert, ‘ to prevent the grass from 








getting damp under us; and } 
stuck to this brilliant idea with 

eat tina \ well waited 
on for the s of } handsome 
face and aristocratic ring. 

As for Dr. Pips, he bore the in- 
clemency of the weather with th 
greatest fortitude. He sat unde 
his wife’s umbrella, quietly eat 
the breasts of two s with which 
Mrs. Pips had suj l him. ‘1 
think, dea \ Vv feel the 
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ever. 
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was the purport of their discourse 
we know not. Perhaps in this 
complete retirement Mrs. Mailowton 
may have dispensed sausage 1 lls 
from her tin box to a chosen few: 
we cannot say. From time to time, 
comestibles from without were 
handed in and quickly disappeared ; 
but to the world at large la famille 
Mallowton was a dead letter. Sud- 
denly was heard a sound as of a 
whirlwind; the Greathearts, Pips, 
and Greens look round in alarm; 
the Honourable Osborne Fitzosbert 
nearly chokes in bolting his fourth 
glass of champagne. It is the fiv 
Miss Mallowtons who are shaking 
down their crinolines preparatory to 
taking flight with the parent birds. 
The covey has passed; the Mal 
lowtons are gone; every one breath¢ 
more freely, and the dinner finishes 
amidst universal chattering. 

What they were doing at the 
weather oflice, I do not exactly know; 
the wrong tap must have been 
turned somehow, for by this time 
tle rain began to pelt. The great 
Greathearts l felt tl 


S 


themselves t they 
must beat an ignom reat, 
and now the move was general. 
Three men-servants were leit to 
pack up the knives and forks ar 
to drink the half-dozen of sherry 
which still remained uncorked; t 

latter duty was most efliciently per- 
formed, with the usual results. On 
plodded the pic-nic party, sinking 


ankle deep in the wet sand, but still 
plucky and che l. 

In due time they were once 
seated in the ferry-boat, but 
sad to think that the « 
lantry of the H Os 
would not ) 
the ladies ( 
weight. Wher 
them, his « t 1 
erratic. G 
Can we sufficic - 
Interested spil V 
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him for one of themselves and or- 


dered him to lend a hand with 
hampers ? The Honow 

this part of the story, w! 
wards related how these \ 
called each other by their master 
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names, and how he was unwittingly 
initiated into some of the mysteries 
of that wonderful ‘ Life below 
Stairs.’ 


His spirits were high; he was 
vehement desire of 


seized with a 
talking French, which he did with 
remarkable fluency and inaccuracy, 
enhanced by a thick heavy utter 
ance, till Mrs. Greatheart had com- 
passion on this hopeful scion of the 
Fitzosberts, took him under her 
charge, and forced him to behave 
properly. To every one’s astonish- 
ment on landing from the ferry-boat, 
they beheld Mr. Mallowton’s car- 
riage—the horses” and coachman 
hining beautifully with moisture— 


”y the little inn where they had put 
up. As the other travellers neared 
it, Mr. Mallowton himself appeared 
at the door of the ‘ Sail and Anchor,’ 
to explain that ‘ Mrs. Mal 
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cold il they sat 
things, so they were walking home, 
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the box, been talking French to the 
driver? Whichever it was, the 
springs suddenly gave way, coming 
through the floor of the cab in the 
most unlooked-for manner. ‘ Je 
n’ai upset pas,’ stammered the Ho- 
nourable, peering vacantly through 
the cab window, but upset he was, 
and in more senses than one. He 
walked by the side of Dr. Greatheart, 
stopping every few steps to con- 
verse; but even this had its advan- 
tages, for it was perhaps owing 
to the young man’s incapacity for 
taking care of himself that the 
doctor and his lady reached home 
thoroughly warm, and in no condi- 
tion to derive ill effects from the 
events of the day. 

The delights of the blazing fire 
that greeted them, the cheering 
cups of tea they drank, no pen can 
describe with justice. ‘Je enjoy me 
beaucoup,’ sang out the Honourable, 
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and the rest agreed with him, 1 
never heard that any one was at all 
the worse for their wetting ; indeed, 
Arabella Jane’s constitution received 
on that day such a thorough shaking 
that she became quite a new crea- 
ture, and never ailed anything ever 
after; as to sal-volatile, she left the 
bottle behind her at Wycombe and 
it was not again heard of. Frank 
suffered the most; the misadventure 
of the amber heart preyed deeply 
on his spirits for nearly a whole day: 
but as he has since devoted himself 
to many young ladies in succession, 
we may hope the wound was not 
very deep. Even the Mallowtons, 


much victimized and much enduring 
as they were, derived some satisfae- 
tion from their excursion, for they 
never tired of detailing the adven- 
tures 
culties. 
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Bondon Editors and Political Writers. 
NO. III. 
THE ‘MORNING HERALD,’ AND THE EARLY DAYS OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 


HE ‘ Morning Herald’ was esta- 
blished in 1780 by a discon- 
tented writer in the ‘ Morning Post,’ 
—a man who obtained no little noto- 
riety in his day. ‘This was the Rev. 
Henry Bate, afterwards the Rev. Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley, rector of Ferns, 
chancellor of the diocess of Ferns, 
and a justice of the peace. The 
career of this man was remarkable. 
He was the son of a clergyman at 
Worcester, and was educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, after which 
he was ordained, and obtained a 
small living in Essex. The duties 
of marrying, burying, baptizing, 
catechizing, and preaching in an 
intensely Boeotian district were not 
much to his mind, and he soon 
threw them up, and came to Lon- 
don about 1775, to lead the life of a 
man about town. About that time 
the newspapers indulged as freely 
in personal and private comment 
as the New York papers were in 
the habit of doing before the war 
began—a fact which should not be 
forgotten when we read of the many 
prosecutions for libel which the 
publishers were called to undergo. 
Bate, who had thrown off the cler- 
gyman’s gown with his parish, 
came up to the metropolis, and at 
once attached himself to what Sir 
Walter Scott would have called the 
Light Horse of literature. An en- 
gagement on a newspaper as the 
chronicler of the fashions and fol- 
lies of the day seems to be a strange 
descent from the grave duties of a 
parish priest, though it has been 
paralleled by a somewhat similar 
case in our own day; and it doubt- 
less afforded Bate an opening into 
that round of frivolities which is 
how called fast life, which he seems 
to have been from the first eager 
to obtain. Here he did his work 
as caterer for scandal with too much 
veal, for a paragraph reflecting on 
the character of a lady was of such 
& nature as to call forth a cham- 
pion on her behalf in a Captain 
Storey, who challenged the ex- 
clergyman. Mr. Bate had enough 


of the clergyman left in him to 
wish to avoid this mode of giving 
satisfaction; and he sent a message 
to the captain assuring him that the 
offensive paragraph was inserted 
without his knowledge. This was 
probably true; for though editors 
are properly held responsible for 
all that is published under their 
care, it is impossible but that a 
paragraph will now and then steal 
through ‘anobserved; and in former 
days there was less supervision than 
now. Whether true or not, the 
explanation met no credence from 
the enraged captain, and on an acci- 
dental meeting between the partic s 
in the street in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1777, high words ensued, and 
both became so incensed that they 
resolved to settle their dispute at 
once. Dispensing with all prelimi- 
nary formalities, even to the pre- 
sence of seconds, the y adjourned to 
a tavern, called for pistols, and, 
being shown by an accommodating 
waiter into a room, they shut the 
door, and proceeded forthwith to the 
duel. The pistols were discharged 
on both sides without effect, on 
which they drew the swords which 
were then an indispensable portion 
of a gentleman’s walking equipment. 
Both were soon wounded, and Mr. 
Bate’s sword bent from a_ stroke 
on the captain’s breast-bone. The 
parson was thus naturally disarmed, 
but the captain, on perceiving his 
plight, courteously allowed him time 
to straighten it, which he was pro- 
ceeding to do by pre ssing his foot 
upon the bent part, when the crowd 
assembled outside the door thinking 
the parties had done enough for 
honour, broke in, and parted the 
infuriated combatants. 

Whether Mr. Bate wrote the libel 
on Captain Storey’s friend or not, 
there is no doubt at all of his cog- 
nizance of another libel which ap- 
peared in the same paper about 
three years after this against the 
Duke of Richmond. This was the 
Radical duke, the uncle of Fox, the 
alvocate of universal suffrage and 











liaments, but who after- 
wards took umbrage at his not 


being accepted as the Whig leader 








on the death of Burke’s Marquis of 
Roekingha 1d went over to t 
and the Tories. But in 1780 he was 
in the full course of oppo mn l 
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. Captain Storey ha 
met him formerly, but raised an ac- 
tion against him in the courts of 
law [ libel was clearly 1 
home, and Bate was sentenced to an 


imprison 
the Ki 
ously enough —- prison was at that 
time little better than a mass of 
ruins, for it had been sacked by the 
‘ No-Popery’ rioters a few months 
before, and Bate’s imprisonment was 
postponed till the gaol was repaired ; 
nor do we believe it was ever en- 
forced. But the trial and the sen- 
tence was enough to terminate his 
connection with the ‘ Morning Post.’ 
Even in those days, when the liberty 
of the press was often assailed, a 
2 prosecution for libel was as often 
the lot of a courageous patriot as 
of a malignant assailant, the Eng- 
lish people drew a distinction be- 
tween fair, however rough i 
on public conduct ar : 
imputations of base motives. No 
propriet roof a newspap r who had 
any re = for its character, or even 
its pecuniary interests, could re 
a convic ted libeller of this class at 
its head: and hence we find that 
soon after the trial Bate’s connec- 
tion with the ‘ Post’ was at an end. 
But he had found his connection 
with the newspapers and the posi- 
tion in society it enabled him to 
assume too pleasant to be given up, 
and accordingly we find in Novem- 
ber of this same year the first num- 
ber of the ‘ Morning Herald’ making 
its appearance under Mr. Bate’s 
some ~ iat ominous auspices. 

The future career of this sineular 
person had 
He contrived so far to ingratiat 
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a dash of romance in it. 
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but the bis » of the diocese did 
and when the living fell vacant, and 
the new patron issued 

sentation in his own b 
bishop refused to induct him. \ 
awsuit ensued, which lasted for 
some years, and which ended in the 
fighting parson spending more 
money, and in not getting the 





living. But in another quarter 
rtune was more propitious: he 
had in the columns of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Herald’ defended the cause of 


| 

the Prince of Wales in the many 
hickerings that took place between 

Prince and his irritated father, 
and that father’s responsible ad- 
visers. George IV. was never at 
any period of his life ungratef 
where gratitude involved no sacri- 
fice on his own part. And it hap- 
ned that he could serve his lite- 
rary hanger-on without much 
trouble. He could not, indeed, 
push him forward, nor even secure 
m an entrance, into the Church 
of England: but it is, or rather 
let us say it was, different in Ire- 
land. There anybody was thought 
good enough to be a clergyman; 
and the royal favour was strong 
enouvh to secure for this man the 
rectory of Kilcoran, in tl 
of Ferns, where he was subsequently 
appointed chancellor of the diocess. 
In temporal honours = was equally 
fortunate. He was made a justice 
of the peace and a " ironet ; and 
died at last in the year 1824 m all 
the odour of sanctity. 
From the date of its commence- 
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ment downward the ‘ Mo ming He- 
rald’ has never exercised much in- 
finence on public opinion It be- 


gan, as we have seen, as a Liberal, 
espousing the cause of the Prince 
of Wales and his associates, which 
was then considered to be identical 
with the progress of civil and reli- 
gious liberty ; and a Liberal it con- 
tinued to be, though its Liberalism 
was of a very mild type, till the 
great year of Conservative reaction, 
when Sir Robert Peel took oflice, in 
1834; when the Whigs, to oust him, 
formed their famous Lichfield House 
compact with O’Connell ; when the 
Conservatives, to beat the Whigs at 
their own weapons, and to deepen 
that current of reactive feeling which 
had begun to flow, established news- 
papers in almost every market town 
of any pretensions throughout the 
country; and as their central organ 
they secured the ‘Morning Herald.’ 
Under its present management it 
probably exercises greater influence, 
softener quoted, and is more looked 
to for an exposition of the views of 
the party it has espoused than at 
any former riod of its existence. 
To recover it from the conte mptibie 
position into which it had been 
allowed to fall must have been no 
easy task. Its name had become 
synonymous with whatever was 
stupid or dull, and that dullness 
was not always respectable. For 
some time it had affected a certain 
amount of liberality in its opinions, 
and it became the vehicle through 
which Mr. Montagu Taylor, an ami- 
able man, but a somewhat prolix 
and tedious writer, promulgated his 
theories, that then had the grace of 
novelty, on the wickedness of capital 
punishments—a rebound from the 
unnecessary and even wanton blood- 
shedding for minor offences in which 
our statute law at one time abounded. 
But about the time of the Reform 
Bill the Mornin r Herald’ became 
decidedly Conservative, or, as O’Con- 
nell phrased it when he enume- 
rated the various schemes by which 
the party with Sir Robert Peel at 
their head hoped to return to powe b 
* They purchased that wretched rag 
the “Morning Herald.” From 
that time its management was of 
the most sloven y cescriy} tion: no 
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and Bothwell, although the descend- 
ant of kings. 

‘ The issue of this conflict, if not 
known to all our readers, can be 
bought with many other political 
instructions in its (now) one volume, 
“Old Mortality.” 

‘ These remarks apply to the tele- 
graphed news in relation to the 
Chinese war, which we give in an- 
other column. ‘The details we wait 
for.’ 


After this there was no more to 
be done. The writer who could 
pen this paragraph, and the editor 
who could sanction it—if, indeed, 
they were not one and the same 
person—had done enough to achieve 
fame, and nothing more remained 
than to dismiss him to repose upon 
his laurels. So it happened that a 
change soon afterwards took place. 
The paper passed not only under 
another management, but into an- 
other proprietorship; and hard as 
the ,task was—and those only who 
have mingled in newspaper work 
can imagine how hard it is in this 
kind of property above all others 
to regain a character which has once 
been recklessly thrown away—yet, 
as we have already intimated, the 
work has been accomplished, and 
the ‘ Morning Herald’ has re-esta- 
blished for itself a recognized place 
among the forces that move public 
opinion. Whether it and all the 
other high-priced papers are not 
doomed to pale their fires before 
the penny press is another ques- 
tion; but it is fair to add that, with 
the single exception of the ‘ Times,’ 
the ‘ Herald’ is as likely to hold its 
own as any of its contemporaries. 


A projector of the present day 
has attempted to push into noto- 
riety what he calls a wonderful im- 
provement in the art and mystery 
of typography, by which a large 
amount of labour is expected to be 
saved in having those words of our 
language that most frequently recur 
in literary composition cast complete 
in blocks, instead of having the types 
that form their component parts 
picked up letter by letter by the com- 
positor. It is probable the projector 
did not know that his new plan, in- 
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genious as it looks, was brought into 
actual practice about eighty years 
ago, and that it then utterly failed, 
Yet the fact ought to be well known 
in the history of the press, for it 
was used in the original establish- 
ment of the newspaper that is now 
universally recognized as the first 
journal of Europe, and its patron 
was at the head of that family of 
Walter which is now more closely 
identified with the newspaper press 
than the name of Woodfall itself. 
In the year 1785 Mr. John Walter, 
the father of the man who made 
the ‘Times,’ and who was then a 
flourishing master printer within 
the precincts of the City, started a 
new journal, which in the first in- 
stance he called the ‘ Daily Universal 
Register.’ In the course of the next 
three years he discovered that there 
was an inconvenience attaching to 
this title, arising from the hack- 
neyed use of the word Register, 
which was often applied to publi- 
cations of the most miscellaneous 
nature, and led to all sorts of mis- 
takes. What amount of cogitation 
was occupied in the new title we 
are not told; it was most probably 
the inspiration of the moment, but 
a moment of supreme luck, that 
suggested the apt, short, and most 
original appellation of the ‘ Times.’ 
But whether under the one title or 
the other, the new journal did not 
at first, nor for several years after- 
wards, give any indications of its 
future greatness. The elder Walter 
had no special vocation for news- 
paper work. To him it was only 
one of many other schemes he then 
had on hand; and it would appear 
that the work was undertaken 
rather to illustrate the novel style 
of printing, which he had dignified 
with the sounding title of ‘ logo- 
graphy, than from any taste for 
political pursuits, that he had en- 

gaged in the responsibilities of jour- 
nalism at all. The small wits of 
the day ridiculed the scheme, and 
the columns of his contemporaries 
indulged in a variety of excruciating 


jokes at the expense of logography. 


The logographer held out notwith- 
standing — for the Walter tenacity 
of purpose is proverbial ; but at 
last even his stubborn determi- 
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pation was forced to bow, rather 
through the conviction forced upon 
him, that the new process, with all 
its boasted facilities, was really a 
slower process than the old one, 
than to any sense of the ridicule 
meeasingly poured upon him by 
his rivals. He altered his system 
of printing, but he did not alter his 
system of editing and general ma- 
nagement, and the ‘Times’ remained 
the same mediocre journal it had 
begun. Humble as it was, how- 
ever, it did not escape the usual lot 
of newspapers in those days. The 
law of libel was wide, and its rami- 
fications were extensive. In the 
course of two years Mr. Walter was 
twice prosecuted for no fewer than 
three libels on members of the 
Royal family, and the imprisonment 
awarded for the first offence was not 
completed when he was tried for 
thé other two. To imprisonment 
was added fine; and there was even 
a hint of the pillory, which was far 
from being, in those days, the myth 
it has now become. It was not to 
be supposed that these encounters 
with the strong hand of power 
would be at all to the taste of the 
respectable City tradesman who had 
given hostages to fortune in a re- 
spectable and flourishing business, 
and a wife and children, and who 
felt that he had no special vocation 
to the perilous paths of political 
life. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that when his eldest son had 
attained toa suitable age he made 
over to him the sole and exclusive 
management of the ‘ Times,’ while 
he confined himself for the rest of 
his life to the more lucrative and 
steady gains of the printing-oftice. 
With the advent of the younger 
Walter came the first impetus of the 
‘Times’ towards that culminating 
point at the head of the whole press 
of Europe which it has now so long 
maintained. This remarkable man 
seems to have combined all his 
father’s enterprise, perseverance, 
and tenacity with a high-minded 
independence, which at that day at 
least was exceedingly rare, and an 
aptitude for political journalism 
Which his father never acquired. 
He early formed his notion of what 
an English newspaper ought to be, 





and he determined to realize it. In- 
dependence of party was from the 
first his motto. The Ministers that 
in their turn came to rule England 
received from him, according as he 
deemed of them, support or oppo- 
sition; but the opposition was in- 
variably honourable, the support 
was always disinterested. Whether 
as friend or foe, he never would cease 
to be the critic, the monitor, the ad- 
viser. But the principles on which 
he conducted his paper, and the un- 
swerving resolution with which at all 
hazards he adhered to them, are so 
clearly set forth in an article which 
is believed to have emanated from 
himself, and the document is in 
other respects so interesting, that 
our readers will thank us for giving 
a few extracts from it. 

The occasion which called it forth 
was a curious one. The disastrous 
results of the expedition to the 
Scheldt had roused the indignation 
of the country, and the House of 
Commons resolved upon an inquiry 
into the conduct of the Government 
that had planned and mismanaged 
it. When in our own times a simi- 
lar inquiry was undertaken into the 
conduct of the Crimean war, the 
matter was referred to a sceret com- 
mittee; but at the period to which 
we now refer the House of Com- 
mons itself had leisure to conduct 
these inquiries, and never thought 
of delegating their duties to a com- 
mittee. But as the committee on 
the Crimean war was with the con- 
sent of all parties made a secret one, 
so it will be admitted the propo- 
sition of the Government in 1810 
that reporters should be excluded 
from the gallery while the inquiry 
was being conducted was in its way 
reasonable too. It was resisted, 
however; and then the Ministers 
and their friends, instead of urging 
the impropriety of publishing a 
grave accusation one day which 
might be capable of a complete vin- 
dication, though the time for that 
vindication might not. perhaps 
come before several weeks had 
elapsed, permitted themselves to 
make an attack upon the news- 
papers of the day, and those who 
conducted them, as unworthy of con- 
fidence. Windham especially, the 
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Burke, we 


offensive attacks 


friend and pupil o 
yond all the rest in 
upon newspaper writers. He de- 
clared that he could see no advan- 
tage the country gained by tl 


publication of the parliamentary 
debates, and added that if the prac- 
tice had been hitherto tolerated, 
that was no r 1 why pel =] 
should make a trade of what they 
obtained from th« leries, amongst 
which persons were to be found 
en of all descriptions—bankrupts, 


lotterv-office keepers, footmen, and 
decayed tradesmen. So much for 
the reporters. The editors did not 


fare better at his hands. ‘ He did 





not know any of the conductors ¢ 
the press, but he understood them 
to be t of men who would 

in to the corrupt misr ns 
ot opposite ides.’ it 





this ill-natured and ungentlemanly 


» protest; and in vindication 
himself he lets us into an acquaint- 
ance with his own high-minded cha- 
racter, as well as into a view of the 
difficulties with wl] 
was determined above all things to 
accept no favours and to wear no 
livery met with in his endeavours 
to carry out his views. After stating 
that when he became joint pro- 
prietor and exclusive manager in 
the beginning of the year 1803, and 
that he then gave his support t 

then existing administration of Lord 
Sidmouth, ‘ but without. suffering 
them to repay his partiality by con- 
tributions calculated to produce any 
reduction whatsoever in the expense 
of managing the concern’ (the con- 
tribution of ministerial or leading 
articles being then a favourite mode 
of rewarding a party journal, which 
must have been equally beneficial 
to the Minister as to the newspaper), 
he thus proceeds :— 

‘This ministry was dissolved in 
the spring of 1804, when the places 
of Lord Sidmouth, Lord St. Vin- 
cent, &c., were supplied by Mr. Pitt, 
Lord Melville, &c. It was not long 
before the Catamaran expedition 
was undertaken by Lord Melville; 
and at a subsequent period 
his lordship’s practices in the Vic- 
tualling Department were brought 
to light by the “ Tenth Report of 
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the Commissioners of Naval In. 
quiry.” The editor’s father’ [Logo- 
graphic John] ‘ held at that time 


and had held for eighteen years be 


fore, the situation of printer to the 
Customs. ‘The editor knew the dis- 
10Sse conduct 


ged to con- 





( n: yet he never refi 
ment on that unt from s} 
ot the Cat laran exp 

é l, or from bestow 





general sense of the country. 
result was as he had apprehended. 
Witho 
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a Sil complaint his family was 
deprived of the business which had 

» long been discharged by it, of 
printing for the Customs—a busi- 
ness which was performed by con- 
tract, and which, we will venture to 
say, Was executed with an accuracy 
and a precision which have not 
since been exceeded. 
ment advertisements were at the 
same time withdrawn. 

‘To pursue this matter to its con- 
clusion, before any other topics are 
introduced, on the death of Mr. Pitt 
in January, 1805, an administration 
was formed containing a portion of 
that preceding ministry which the 
editor had so disinterestedly sup- 
ported on his undertaking the ma- 
nagement of the paper. it was by 
one of these that he was directed to 
state the injustice that had been 
sustained in the loss of the Custom- 
House business. Various plans 
were proposed for the recovery of 
it: at last, in the following July,a 
copy of a memorial to be pre ented 
to the Treasury was submitted to 
the editor for his signature. Be- 
lieving, for certain reasons, that this 
bare reparation of an injury was 
lik y to be considered as a fa- 
vour entitling those who granted i 
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to a certain degree of influence 
over the polities of the journ . the 
editor refused to sign or to have 
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any concern in presenting the me- 
morial. But he did more than even 
this: for, finding that a memorial 
was still likely to be presented, he 
wrote to those from whom the resto- 
ration of the employment was 0 
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ring, disavowing, on his part 
(with whom the sole conducting of 
the paper remal ined), all share in an 
operation which he e 1 
meant to fetter the fr 
paper. The print g 
the Customs has, as 
be anticipat ed, never tol . 
Mr. Walter r then proceeds to tell of 
the positive injuries he sustained fron 
the Government, because he would 
not pledge himself to give them an 
indiscriminate support. In the year 
180s, when the war between Austria 
and France was raging, Mr. Walte 
incurred great expense to obtain 
information. His object was in 
great degree frustrated, and his 
money wasted, by the Government 
refusing to allow packages addressed 
to him to be forwarded to the office. 
‘Foreign captains were always 
asked by a government officer at 
Gravesend if they had papers for 
the “Times.” These, when ac- 
knowledged, were as regularly 
stopped, while those for the minis- 
terial journals were allowed to pass.’ 
It seems incredible, at the present 
day, that injustice so gross would 
have been tolerated for a single day; 
but those were the days when public 
opinion was weak and newspapers 
had not become that power in the 
state to which they have si 
grown. Mr. Walter says that he 
did complain to the Under Secretary 
of State, who told him that the mat- 
ter was under discussion. ‘ Yet 
was the editor informed that he 
might receive his foreign papers as 
a favour from Government. This, 
of course, imply ing the expectation 
of a corresponding favour trom him 
in the spirit and tone of his publi- 
cation, was firmly rejecté d 
The same practices were 1 sorted to 
ata subsequent period. They pro- 
duced the same complaints on the 
part of the editor; and a redress 
was then offered to his grievances, 
provided it could be known what 
party in politics he meant to sup- 
port. This, too, was again declined, 
as pledging the inde pe ndence of his 
paper. And be it observed respect- 
ing the whole period during which 
the present conductor has now 
Spoken, that it was from no deter- 
Inined spirit of opposition to Govern- 
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ment that he re ed the proposals 
made to him. On the contrary, he 
has on several hose very im- 
portant occasions, afforded those 
men his best su ip port whose offers 





= > 
neverthe 3, at any time, to pur- 
chase, 01 ose attempts to compel 
that support he has deemed himself 
obliged to 1 ‘t and resist. Nay, 
he with great truth add, that 
adv es in t 10st desirabk 
rms ] been offer him and 


Some part 


F 
duct on one or two a the occasions 
} snl 


dental assertion of his resolution 
to be independent. But there is no 
doubt whatever, it was to this un- 
swerving assertion of his own free- 
dom that not the ‘ Times’ only but 
the whole newspaper press of Eng- 
land owes the lofty position which 
it at present holds. The attempt 
to make the public, and not a party, 
the patron of a journal was then a 
new thingin the a nals of political 
literature, and is not even now uni- 
versally recognized. Newspapers 
are too fond of moving by the ol 

party measures ; proprietors hesitate 
to budge an inch from the party 
track; one set of editors see in Lord 
Palmerston or Earl Russell modes 
of supernal wisdom, while anoth 

set are equally certain that Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli can never 
go wrong; and neither the one nor 
the other are awake to the great 
fact that the English pa aken 
as a whole, are of no party; that 
they sway to the one side or the 
other according as the acts of either 
attract their oe: or rouse their 
indignation ; and that that journal 
will — other things being equal— 
command the widest and the most 
lasting popularity which impartially 
distributes its applause or censure, 
not according to the name of the 
agent, but to the merits of the act. 
It was in this way the ‘Times’ rose 
to an influence that distanced all 
competitors, and other journals would 
do well to imitate its ¢ xample. The 
cheap press is yet in its infancy. 
The taste for newspaper reading re- 
ceived a wonderful impulse by tho 
abolition of the stamp, and it is still 
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extending — still penetrating down 
to lower and lower strata of society. 
There is plenty of room for additional 
penny journals; and we venture to 
predict the most brilliant as well as 
the most permanent success for that 
journal which, disdaining the fetters 
of party, shall fling itself in generous 
confidence on the sympathies and 
the impulses of the great heart of 
the English people, and recognize 
Whigs and Tories only as so many 
instruments of more or less value 
for working out the national will. 
Mr. Walter was the proprietor, 
and he long continued to be the 
acting manager, of the ‘ Times ;’ but 
he soon ceased to be, if indeed he 
ever was, the editor. His shrewd, dis- 
cerning intellect early saw the need 
there was for subdivision of labour, 
if the vast and complicated machine 
he had set in motion was to work 
with any tolerable degree of smooth- 
ness; and further, that his own 
special gift lay rather in the mecha- 
nical and financial. Now, in the 
literary department of the news- 
paper he was no brilliant or at- 
tractive writer himself; but no man 
better knew brilliant and attrac- 
tive writing when he saw it. It 
was a natural gift of his, but, like 
all natural gifts, it required cultiva- 
tion; and Mr. Walter had to acquire 
that fine, subtle, almost instinctive 
tact for judging of other men’s ex- 
cellencies, much as other men have 
to acquire these specialities through 
a series of failures. Dr. Stodart was 
probably not the first of his editors, 
though he is the first whose name 
has come down to us, which it has 
done, by-the-by, in no very dignified 
way. Dr. Stodart was the son of a 
naval officer, and after several futile 
efforts at distinction, and several 
changes, both in position and opinion, 
he settled at last as an advocate in 
Doctors’ Commons and as a writer 
in the ‘Times.’ His first connexion 
with that journal was as a letter- 
writer, a good many letters with the 
signature ‘J. 8.’ appearing about 
the years 1810—11; but in the 
year 1812 he was appointed the 
principal editor—the man who, sub- 
ject of course always to the ulti- 
mate will of the proprietor, was to 
give the tone to the political opinions 
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of the journal. His opinions at that 
time reflected accurately enough the 
current impressions of the day. The 
aristocracy and the bulk of the 
middle classes were firmly welded 
together in their determined resist- 
ance to Bonaparte and their hatred 
to the Radicals at home. The effy- 
sions of the Doctor were therefore con- 
sidered by one, and that the largest 
class of society, to be highly pa- 
triotic ; while the wits of the mi- 
nority—how is it, by the way, that 
the wits are always found with the 
minority ? thus falsifying in politics, 
at any rate, the old proverb, ‘ Let 
those langh who win’—boasted, not 
only that his views were wrong, his 
prejudices powerful, his judgment 
distorted, but that, over and above 
all this, his matter was weak and his 
style pompously heavy. Moore, in 
one of his political squibs, christened 
him ‘ Dr. Slop;’ and the; nickname, 
though it does not appear to us of 
the present generation either very 
humorous or very suggestive, was 
considered so appropriate that it 
stuck to him to his dying day. 
Clearly an editor with a contemp- 
tuous epithet affixed to him, and 
superseding his own name, would 
not do for a newspaper that was 
already aspiring after the first place 
in the sphere of journalistic life and 
action. His separation from the 
‘ Times, however, did not come 
directly from that quarter at all. 
long as the great French war lasted 
the ‘Times’ was as forward as 
any journal to meet the taste of the 
society of that day by heaping upon 
the head of the first Napoleon all 
the abusive epithets which our lan- 
guage could supply. But when the 
great stake of universal empire had 
been played for and lost, and the 
daring gambler was called to pay 
the forfeit on the rock of St. Helena, 
then the Corsican ogre grew human 
again, and allowed men to catch 
some glimpses of the real character 
of the man; and a feeling of com- 
passion, not unmixed with admira- 
tion, took the place of that mixed 
emotion of detestation and terror 
which for so long had held sway in 
all English hearts. But Dr. Stodart 
was altogether unconscious of this 
thaw that was going on in the na- 
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tional heart; to him Napoleon, caged 
on his ocean rock, was the same com- 
and of tyrant and devil that he 
seemed when at the height of his 
wer. He had gone on abusing 
im nearly all his life: what reason 
was there for his learning a new 
lesson now? But if he did not see 
the need, Mr. Walter did. Their 
discordant views soon led to an ex- 
planation, and as it was found that 
reconciliation was impossible, the 
proprietor, glad probably in heart, 
suggested that they should separate, 
though his kind and generous nature 
would not allow the severance to 
take place without making some 
compensation to his old editor for 
the loss of his position. The arrange- 
ment of these matters caused some 
delay, which was employed by Dr. 
Stodart in a highly ingenious, if not 
a very honourable manner His 
mortified vanity whispered to him 
that after all he, the living man, 
and not the dead compound of types, 
paper, and presses, was the actual 
‘Times;’ and that, far from Mr. 
Walter getting rid of him, it was for 
him to get rid of Mr. Walter. With 
great secrecy, but, at the same time, 
with swift industry, he laid his plans ; 
and when at last Mr. Walter had 
completed his arrangements, and 
was in a condition to propose to the 
dismissed editor a pension of a 
handsome amount, Dr. Stodart was 
also in a condition to decline re- 
ceiving any favour from his hands, 
and to announce that he was about 
to bring out a ‘ New Times,’ in the 
following week. The new paper, 
with its plagiarized title, made its 
appearance in due course. It was 
not in the title only that the pla- 
giarism was apparent; the arrange- 
ment, the style of the typography, 
and the general appearance of the 
new paper were all cast in a 
style as like the old as the laws 
of copyright would allow; and no 
pains were spared to induce the 
public to believe that the new and 
not the old newspaper was the 
genuine ‘ Times.’ It is usual for 
writers of a certain class to abuse 
the public to whom they appeal as 
stupid, and some of them act as if 
they really believed it; but without 
an exception these men find, as 


Mr. Jenkins in the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ confesses he did, that the 
blockheads are too knowing at least 
for them. And this was also the 
experience of Dr. Stodart. News- 
paper readers could not be got to 
believe that the new was the old 
‘ Times ;’ no, not though they had 
the familiar hand of ‘ Dr. Slop’ 
to testify to the averment; and after 
some years of painful struggle the 
Doctor took refuge in a judgeship 
in the West Indies; the paper 
dropped the false colours under 
which it had sailed, and from the 
* New Times’ became the ‘ Morning 
Journal.’ But the seeds of life 
were not in it, and a kind of fatality 
attended it to the last; it became 
incorporated with another consump- 
tive journal, called the ‘ Day;’ and 
the amalgamated papers were 
palmed upon Mr. Eugenius Roche, 
a journalist who made but a small 
figure among the brilliant writers 
around him, but for whom every 
one of these brilliant writers had a 
kind word, and who seems to have 
been an honest, modest, loveable, 
genuine man. The property of the 
* Morning Journal,’ on the terms on 
which he took it, proved his ruin. 
In the mean time Mr. Walter, too, 
had his plans. Before he had made 
up his mind to get rid of Dr. Sto- 
dart, he had cast about for the Doc- 
tor’s successor. His choice had 
fallen upon a young, clever, ambi- 
dextrous man, who had begun his 
connection with newspapers by send- 
ing them his anonymous written 
speculations. About the time that 
Dr. Stodart was advanced to the 
editorial desk in Printing House 
Square, Thomas Barnes was writing 
political and literary essays under 
the signature of ‘Steven,’ in Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Examiner.’ Walter’s quick 
eye soon caught sight of him, and 
secured him ; but having at the time 
no more appropriate place for him, 
he was sent to the reporters’ gal- 
lery, there to go into training for 
the higher things that awaited him. 
And now the time was come. When 
Stodart left, Barnes was called from 
the gallery of the House to the 
editor’s room, there to commence a 
career which it is no exaggeration to 
say revolutionized the whole news- 
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paper press. Mr. Barnes had received 
his education at Christ’s Hospital, 
where he was the school companion 
of Leigh Hunt, and the connection 
thus formed between them lasted 
through life. The warmhearted, 
impulsive poet and essayist has in 
his biography left us some general 
notices of Barnes as a schoolboy, an 
extract from which will not be un- 
acceptable. After noticing the scho- 
larship of Mitchell, afterwards the 
translator of ‘ Aristophanes,’ who 
was also a contemporary, he says :— 

‘ Equally good scholar, but of a 
less zealous temperament, was 
Barnes, who stood next me on the 
Deputy-Grecian form, and who was 
afterwards identified with the sud- 
den and striking increase of the 
“ Times” newspaper in fame and 
influence. He was very handsome 
when young, with a profile of Gre- 
cian regularity, and was famous 
among us for a certain dispassion- 
ate humour, for his admiration of 
the works of Fielding, and for his 
delight, nevertheless, in pushing a 
narrative to its utmost, and drawing 
upon his stores of fancy for inten- 
sifying it—an amusement for which 
he possessed an understood privi- 
lege. It was painful in after life to 
see his £ 0d looks swallowed up in 
corpulency, and his once handsome 
mouth thrusting his under lip out, 
nd panting witl 





h asthma. I be- 
lieve he was originally so well con- 
stituted in point of health and 
bodily feeling tha 


{ 
could go on all thr 


without tal \ 
methods to preserve his comfort. 
The editorship of the “ Times,” which 
turned his night into day, and would 
have been a trying burden to any 


man, completed the bad conse- 


quences of his ne rene and | 

died painfully bef he was old. 
Barnes wrote e! nt Latin veo a 
classical Ex h sty - 


} 

in wit and literature had 
much for anything beyon 
of wine and his Fielding. 

‘What pleasant days have I not 
passed with him and other school- 
fellows, bathing in the New River 
and boating on the Thames! He 
and I began to learn Italian toge- 





ther; and anybody not within the 
pale of the enthusiastic might haye 
thought us mad as we went shont- 
ing the beginning of Metastasio’s 
“Ode to Venus” as loud ag we 
could baw] over the Hornsey fields, 

* One day Barnes fell overboard, 
and on getting into the boat again 
he drew a little edition of “Seneca” 
out of his pocket which seemed to 
1ave become fat with the water. It 
was like an extempore dropsy, 
Another time, several of us being 
tempted to bathe on a very hot day 
near Hammersmith, and not exer- 
cising sufficient patience in select- 
ing our spot, we were: astonished 
at receiving a sudden lecture from 
a lady. She was in hat and fea- 
thers and riding-habit; and as the 
grounds turned out to belong to the 
Margravine of Anspach (Lady Cr- 
ven), we persuaded ourselves that 
our admonitrix, who spoke in no 
measured terms, was her Serene 
Highness herself. The obvious re- 
ply to her was, that if it was indis- 
creet in us not to have chosen a 
more sequestered spot, it was not 
excessively the reverse in a lady to 
come and rebuke us. I related this 
story to my acquaintance Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, who knew her. His 
observation was, that nothing won- 
derful was to be wondered at in th 
Margravine.’ 

The contrast between Barnes, th 
innocent pudding-faced schoolboy 
in the quaint ‘ Blue-Coat’ attire of 
his school, roaming the streets 
his le ng blue co: it, can iry-co oured 

clothes, and without ever a 

to his head, and Barnes the man 

of the world, the sharp, cynical 
critic of men and things, the di- 
rector of the greatest literary enter- 
prise of the day, the wielder of th 
‘Times’ thunder, the man whos 
society was alternately feared and 
courted by the wits, the poets, the 
I oliticians of the day, is sufficie ntly 
striking. After leaving the Blue- 
Coat School he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, where he fully maintained 
the reputation he had acquired in 
Christ Church School, being a 
counted a worthy rival of Blomfield 
whose Greek scholarship, aided, it 
must be confessed, by qualities more 


decidedly ecclesiastical, raised him 
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to the metropolitan see. Barnes 
never had any vocation for the 
Church, but on leaving Cambridge 
he entered himself in the Temple, 
intending to study for the Bar. 
While thus engaged he commenced 
the series of letters to which we 
have already alluded, and which 
led to his final engagement on the 
editorial staff. Of course this en- 
gagement would not of itself have 
hindered his professional advance- 
ment had he chosen to pursue it. 
Mackintosh, Talfourd, Campbell, and 
a host of others that might be named, 
found the press a convenient step- 
ping-stone to higher things; and 
there was nothing to prevent Barnes, 
had he so chosen, from out-dis- 
tancing them all. But Barnes was 
above all, and before all, what is 
commonly called a ‘ good fellow,’ 
fond of society, addicted — inordi- 
nately, it is said—to the pleasures 
of the table; and while there was 
good cheer to be made and the 
wine circulated freely, the graver 
studies of the law were put on one 
side. His besetting sin was reso- 
lutely grappled with and _ finally 
conquered in his later years; but in 
the mean time the golden oppor- 
tunities had slipped by, and tl 

man who might have left an en- 
during mark on the literature of 
country has written his name on 
water; and a few vague tradition 
of him in the press, and 
timely notices of his more f 
but not more gifted contem 


are all that remain of 











Barnes. Of these tradition 

are several highly graphic, though 
not always reputable. Among tl 
most characteristic, and not over 
coarse, take the following scene | 


tween him and one of his rep 
in his later days. 


Among the many coercion bill 
passed for Ireland in former da; 
was one when the late Sir Rol 
Peel was what his son is now 
Irish Secretary. Of com t 


Secretary had to justify his mea- 
sure by showing the 
of the country, and one of the in- 


stances he adduced was 


case of a peasant’s hut having been 
surrounded in the dead of night by 
a gang of Whiteboys, set on fire, 
and the little children, as they 
rushed out of the burning cottage, 
seized by the savages and tossed 
back into the flames. ‘ Then,’ said 
Sir Robert, waxing rhetorical, as he 
closed his horrible tale, ‘ then the 
evil genius of Ireland upraised her 
bloody hand.’ The speech happened 
to be taken by a reporter whose 
delicate susceptibilities were rather 
in excess, and Barnes, looking over 
the reports in the columns of the 
‘Times’ next morning was horri- 
fied to find that the sentence was 
given, ‘Then the evil genius of 
Treland upraised her b hand.’ 
The reporter was sent for, and an 
explanation demanded. It was not 
far to seek. 

‘Why, sir,’ said the reporter, ‘ I 
wrote the speech so because I 
thought the interests of the “ Times 
and the demands of good taste re- 
quired it; for you must own, sir, 
that “bloody” is rather a coarse 
word.’ 

‘Yes, said Barnes, restraining 
with difficulty his boiling indigna- 
tion, * yes—} 
is a strong and a coarse word, but 
ll it is sometimes appropriate. 
For instance, if I were to say you 


are a bloody fool, it would, no doubt, 
P rai} : 








” 











be very coarse ut ud be very 
It is understood that Barnes wrot 
little or nothing for the paper during 
the long years that he had the con- 
trol of it. His judgment, his wit, 
his sl d apy tion of the valu 
‘ urticle, | and ready sense 
of the pul ling, his quicknes 
» discern tl r-currents of po- 
eal lif m far more valu- 


able in giving hints and directions 
uid have been 


It may be sa 





of him that ter’s enterprise and 
liberality, great as these were, would 
not have been ae yuugh to build up 
the ‘ Times’ if tl y had not been 
aided by the shrewd sense and cool 


udgment of Thomas Barnes. 





The Artist in the Pondon Parks : 


THE ‘ CONSTITUTIONAL,’ 
(See Illustration.) 


S there any young lady living 
who does not remember with 
sweet and bitter recollection those 
dreary matutinal walks of her school- 
days when she and her companions 
were marshalled two by two at the 
door of ‘ Dothegirls Hall,’ like ani- 
mals issuing from a scholastic Noah’s 
ark? And yet, formal as those ‘ Con- 
stitutionals’ were, how many sur- 
reptitious amusements you managed 
to procure by the way under the 
very eyes of the Argus who was 
watching you! 

‘ Miss Briggs, what are you stoop- 
ing for? cries the shrill voice of 
Miss Sharp, the under-governess ; 
for at that moment the said Miss 
Briggs was seen to pick up some- 
thing from off the pavement. 

‘Oh! if you please, ma’am, my 
boot-lace is broken, answers the 
young lady, and she secures a bunch 
of violets, which in some extraordi- 
nary way had been dropped by an 


invisible hand just in the same spot 
where a little packet of bon-bons 
was found a few days before. 

‘ Oh, Anna Briggs! I’ll tell Miss 
Sharp of you,’ cries the second 
young lady in the line of march, 


who has observed the 
and its results. 
picked up?’ 
‘Go and tell, tittle-tattle,’ an- 
swered Anna, haughtily; ‘and if 
you do, I will let Miss Sharp know 
all about that book of songs that 
came by post yesterday.’ At which 
threat interlocutor No. 2 shuts up. 
Then, again, do you not remem- 
ber, fair reader, the shameless and 
scandalous remarks you made upon 
the passers-by—spoken, it is true, 
in judicious whispers, so that the 
acute ear of Miss Sharp, which 
heard two ways at once, like a 
horse’s, might not catch the sound 
of your chattering? Did any pecu- 
liarity in man, woman, or child 
escape you? Even the blind man 
and his dog came in for a share of 
your mauvaise plaisanterie; for did 


movement 
‘What have you 


you not, pretty Emma Ashley, throw 
a French penny in the dog’s tin, and 
express your wonder for full threg 
days afterwards whether ‘old Blindy’ 
could get it changed? And you, 
Pheebe Brownrigg, will it ever be 
forgotten how you immortalized 
yourself when you were a new 
comer by leaving the ranks and 
running up to Miss Sharp to ask 
her permission for you to buy a 
pennyworth of peppermint ‘ bull’s- 
eyes, because—how could you have 
the face to say it?—you had a 
stomach-ache? And was not every 
girl in the procession ready to die of 
laughter and of giggles? And didn’t 
Miss Sharp stop the whole line of 
you, and give you an energetic lec- 
ture, beginning at the two tall par- 
lour boarders in the front rank, and 
ending at those poor little pairs of 
female children who walked under 
the very shadow of the grim pre 
sence of authority—tail end of the 
row? Then, do you not often call 
to mind the chittle-chattle about 
your own private affairs: and how 
you manceuvred to change your 
position, so that you might walk 
and talk with your especial fa- 
vourite and chum Miss Goddard, 
the amiable Creole, who always said 
‘ Yes, dear,’ and ‘ No, dear,’ to every- 
thing: how you told her all about 
your domestic matters: and how 
papa came home one day, saying he 
had hit the right nail on the head 
in ‘Spanish Deferred,’ and that in 
consequence he had sent you to & 
fashionable boarding school, of which 
you were at that moment a living 
and sentient unit: how mamma, 
when a girl, was very beautiful 
(you were considered very like her, 
you said): and how papa once 
threw a beautiful ball-dress out of 
the window on a wet night because 
he said it was cut too low: and how 
you added (still in a whisper, for 
Miss Sharp’s eye is watching you) 
that, for your part, you will wear 
low dresses when you are married 
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The * Constitutional.’ 


"and have your own way, and 
wont marry under ten thousand 
s year, hor anything less than a 
nobleman, handsome and gallant, 
like one of Mr. G. P. R. James's 
heroes? Do you remember all this, 
fair reader? or does the time make 
more impression upon you when a 
few years later you were at a 
fashionable finishing establishment, 
where, during a ‘ constitutional,’ 
you perpetually met that handsome 
man with an eye-glass in his eye, 
and heavy mustachios, whom you 
will probably recognize by glancing 
at our Illustration? You will also 
gee yourself there, pretty one—the 
second figure in the group, with a 
‘pork-pie’ hat and coquettish little 
feather, giving a sidelong glance 
(you, I mean, not the feather) at the 
cavalier who, used to pretty girls 
Joking at him, eyes you all very 
superciliously, while young Hench- 
man of the War Office would give 
‘almost anything’ to be as good- 
looking as his friend, whose every 
gesture seems to cry out Veni, vidi, 
vici. By-the-way, were you not a wee 
bit jealous of that sweetly pretty face 
inthe becoming bonnet who is walk- 
ing before you? or was the balance 
of feeling tolerably well sustained 
by being in immediate contact with 
a couple so vulgar and bizarre as 
that immediately behind you? Your 
companion is evidently a happy, un- 
pretending girl, who loves fun better 
than flirtation, and a scamper over 
the downs on horseback better than 
& sentimental conversation with a 
young Antinous of the Guards. 
Ah! strangely eventful and never 
to be forgotten were those days 
spent when you were just eighteen, 
at an establishment so appropri- 
ately named as ‘finishing.’ I won- 
der how much seed for good or for 
evil in the future of your woman- 
hool was then sown, and whether 
it sprung into flowers full of fra- 
grance as your own sweet breath, 
or into nightshade, which poisoned 
or blighted the future of your life. 
The question is easier asked than 
answered ; but, juiging by the ter- 
mibly severe counienances of the 
two duennas in the background, 
one would say that any rash in- 
tmuder into the sacred precincts 
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where you dwell would be inconti- 
nently clawed to pieces, or so fright- 
ened by the ugliness of the she- 
dragons as not to risk an entrance 
into the gardens of the Hesperides. 

Or, reader, if you be of the male 
sex, will you tell me you do not 
remember your schoolboy days ‘ Con- 
stitutional,’ and the ways you had 
of getting a sly bit of fun by the 
roadside? Did you not, as you 
walked along, play ‘eggs in the 
bush’ with the illicit marbles in 
those ample breeches-pockets of 
yours, and gamble away cake and 
toffy just as in after life you played 
whist and ecarté in the train going 
up to London to your place of busi- 
ness in the City? Didn’t some of 
you, too, arm yourselves with little 
deal catapults made of split fire- 
wood, with which artillery you let 
off pellets of wood at the noses of 
those dogs who, innocent of your 
malpractices, came sniffing and trot- 
ting at your side? And didn’t you 
—Tom Smivers, stat. ten—carry in 
your jacket-pocket for weeks a little 
love-letter written in fine round- 
hand, in the hopes you might pass 
near enough to your cousin, Isa- 
bella Croker—ztat. eleven and a 
half—to enable you to give her the 
billet; and, one day, when you 
essayed to do so, do you remember 
its falling short of the mark, and its 
being picked up and given to Mr. 
Canem (whom you all called ‘ Cave 
Canem’), the usher of the lower 
school, by that thundering big bul- 
lying sneak Bill Bowler, whom in 
after years you thrashed in the 
Stock Exchange ? 

In truth, is not the ‘ Constitu- 
tional’ of our school-days full of 
such reminiscences as shadow forth 
our future actions and conduct? and 
do they not strangely dimple the 
memory of childhood with sunshine 
and shade in the same way that 
adolescence is afterwards chequered 
by the lights and shadows of greater 
events, but which, perhaps, in them- 
selves are not of more importance 
in the great march of time than 
those trifling occurrences which 
turned the dreary formal ‘ Consti- 
tutional’ into a walk full of real 
enjoyment and happiness ? 
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UP IN THE CLOUDS. 
A TALE IN NINE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


N my youth I had a great talent 
for getting into scrapes. The 
scrape I am about to narrate is the 
worst of them. In fact, I select it 
from the rest, because it is several 
minor scrapes rolled into one. 

In the first place, there was the 
matter of Miss Crittenden’s young 
ladies. 

‘Donald, said my mother—she 
was born a MacDuff, never forgot her 
Highland blood, and consequently 
conferred upon me a Caledonian 
Christian name—‘ Donald,’ she said, 
after our early dinner, when my 
father rose to leave the room and [ 
was about to follow his example, 
* you will stop with me. I want to 
talk to you.’ 

I didn’t like stopping to be talked 
to—I don’t know who does—but 
there was no help for it. My mo- 
ther’s countenance and tone of voice 
were too serious to allow me to 
escape with a joke or a trifling pre- 
text. 

‘ Miss Crittenden has been here 
this morning,’ she said, looking at 
me with stern inquiry. 

I hoped that the slight flush on 
the cheek which is common to all 
mankind after a hearty meal would 
conceal the colour which I felt to be 
rising hot and fast. It didn’t. 

‘TL have nothing to do with Miss 
Crittenden, I replied, trying to 
divert the threatened stroke. ‘ She’s 
an ugly, ill-natured, cross-grained 
old maid, and I am very glad I was 
not in the way.’ 

‘She is neither old nor ugly, 
Donald. She is only eight-and- 
twenty, to my knowledge; and, in 
some lights, and when she is in 
spirits, you might take her for two 
or three-and-twenty. I only wish 
that I could carry my years as well 
as she does hers.’ 

Now, as my mother, still young- 
looking, was a remarkably pretty 
woman for her time of life, a first 
suspicion arose in my mind that my 
honoured parent might be even as 
other women are—not altogether in- 
different to her personal appearance. 


‘A young ‘woman who supports 
her father and mother by her own 
exertions,’ she sententiously con- 
tinued, ‘can hardly be called jjl- 
natured and cross-grained.’ 

The idea of children supporting 
their parents was also new to me. 
T had always thought it the duty of 
fathers and mothers to provide well 
for their beloved offspring, and, 
without exactly hurrying themselves, 
to leave them a handsome inde- 
pendence at their earliest conve- 
nience. The other side of the bril- 
liant medal—parents requiring help 
from their children—had never yet 
entered my imagination. 

‘ That Miss Crittenden is still un- 
married, my mother went on nail- 
ing me down without pity, ‘ is, I 
happen to know, her own fault, or 
rather her own merit. She has de- 
clined (I hope only deferred accept- 
ing) a most eligible offer, in order 
to continue her establishment until 
she has saved enough money to buy 
an annuity for her parents, whom she 
does not choose should be a burden 
on any man who would make her 
his wife. I believe that she will be 
able to do so in a couple of years, if 
all goes well.’ 

‘ She is making a very good thing 
of it,’ I said, ‘ and is feathering her 
nest as fast as she can. Her num- 
ber of young ladies is limited to 
twelve; but, as I count them in 
church, there are fourteen. With 
that, at a hundred guineas each per 
annum, with extras amounting to as 
much again, she may board and 
lodge her limited number and make 
a good profit into the bargain.’ 

‘ There is nothing more precarious, 

Jonald, than a school. As Miss 
Crittenden has ‘room in her house 
for fourteen pupils comfortably, she 
is quite right to make hay while the 
sun shines. If all goes well, she 
has the prospect of soon settling 
happily in life; but if all does not 
go well, she may speedily lose every 
penny she has earned.’ : 

‘And what should prevent all 
from going well with Miss Crittet- 
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den’s Young Ladies’ Establishment?’ 
I inquired with affected simplicity, 
bat half anticipating the conclusion 
at which my mother was fast ar- 
riving. 

‘Your conduct, wicked boy.’ 

‘I know of no such very wicked 
conduct on my part.’ 

‘You have been writing love- 
letters—if I may give such a name 
to scraps of scribbled nonsense: you 
have been writing silly notes to Miss 
Crittenden’s young ladies.’ 

‘That is not the fact.’ 

‘ Perhaps not literally, but it cer- 
tainly is actually. Of all things, 
Donald, don’t descend to a lie. You 
have never told me a falsehood yet; 
don’t begin now. Let me have the 
trath, however bad it may be. You 
may not have written /e¢ters to Miss 
Crittenden’s young ladies; you have 
written a very foolish letter to « 
of Miss Crittenden’s young ladies. 
Here is a billet-doux which Miss 
Crittenden herself placed in my 
hands, addressed to Miss Emma 
Hugginson, and signed at full length, 
“Yours until death, Donald Cart- 
wright,” thereby compromising the 
name of your family.’ 

‘You would not have me write 
an anonymous letter ?’ 

‘I would have you write no letter 
atall to such a person, under such 
circumstances. Consider the con- 
sequences. If it is once known in 
the town that Miss Crittenden’s 
pupils correspond by letter with 
great boys in the Grammar School, 
that simple and stupid fact will be 
exaggerated ; the further the rumour 
travels, the worse it will become; 
and when it reaches the ears of those 
girls’ parents—as reach them it 
must; the world is so ill-natured— 
some of them may feel themselves 
bound to remove their daughters 
from a house where such irregu- 
larities are going on. Much as you 
seem to dislike poor Miss Crittenden, 
you would hardly wish to be the 
cause of her losing the half, perhaps 
two-thirds, of her pupils. You are 
surely not reckless enough for that ”’ 

The case had never occurred to 
mein that light. Iwasa little stag- 
gered at the possible results of a 
thoughtless action, and was about 
t© extenuate the fault by stating, 
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truly, that I had never written but 
that one letter to any of the girls; 
that Emma Hugginson had written 
to me first, several times; that I 
could not help returning an answer ; 
that her looks, I thought, told me 
how fond she was of me; that only 
last Sunday, on going out of church, 
as I passed Miss Crittenden’s girls 
in the crowd in the porch, Emma 
Hugginson had squeezed my hand— 
with one or two other like confi- 
dences. Something, however, closed 
my mouth. I said nothing. 

‘ But that is not all,’ continued 
my mother, perhaps a little pitying 
my confusion, and speaking in a 
more confidential and equal tone 
than she had ever done before. 
‘How, Donald, could you ever 
think of such a vulgar creature 
as that Emma Hugginson? Her 
red cheeks are the cheeks of a 
penny doll. Her manners are com- 
mon, in spite of her intercourse 
with well-bred schoolfellows; her 
carriage is bad, in spite of calis- 
thenics and the drilling-master. 
Her fixed stare and her set simper 
are marks, if [am not mistaken, of 
cunning rather than of innocent 
simplicity. I have often wondered, 
too, that, in a select school like hers, 
Miss Crittenden should have taken 
the daughter of a tradesman, of a 
shopkeeper, in the town.’ 

‘ Her father’s money is as good as 
other people’s; and her father’s 
waiting behind the counter is no 
sin. 

‘ You talk like a silly schoolboy, 
I know that it is no sin; but it isa 
circumstance incompatible with our 
position in life. Supposing you 
were old enough to mean anything 
serious with Emma Hugginson, we 
should not like to see you stand- 
ing behind the counter with an apron 
on, helping your father-in-law. In 
my family, the rule of matrimonial 
connection, in cases where fortune 
on both sides was scanty, has always 
been that the lady should have good 
connections and the young man 
education and ability. Pretty con- 
nections, the Hugginsons! If they 
kept a shop a hundred miles away, 
the nuisance might be bearable; 
but here, in the same town, under 
our very intolerable! Do 
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you forget that the Earl of Cairn 
Goram is my second cousin, and that, 
in default of heirs male, his peerage 
is hereditable in the female line? 
If exactly seventeen persons now 
living were dead, dying without 
issue, you would be the Earl of 
Cairn Goram. Think of that, Donald ; 
and then think of the Hugginson’s!’ 

I had not before heard that the 
title was so transmissible. I did 
think of the Hugginsons ; and deter- 
mined to make flirtation capital out 
of Emma’s chance of becoming 
Countess of Cairn Goram. 

‘ If,” said my mother, more and 
more confidentially, ‘ if, instead of 
that Hugginson girl, it had been 
Miss Niedermeyer, the case would 
have been different. Adelaide Nie- 
dermeyer isa lady; her father, Sir 
George, is British Minister at Mo- 
dena, with every prospect of rising 
in the service. Our family have 
always regarded diplomacy and di- 
plomatists with a kindly feeling. 
Miss Niedermeyer is unpretending, 
and yet firm and intelligent. The 
early loss of her mother has taught 
her to think for herself at an age 
when other girls are children. She 
is not what sixth-form boys call 
pretty, but she will make a very 
handsome and distinguished woman. 
With Adelaide Niedermeyer it would 
have been quite a different affair.’ 

‘Miss Niedermeyer never gave 
me the least encouragement. I 
doubt whether she even knows me 
by sight.’ 

‘Of course. She is correct in her 
behaviour, which is more than can 
be said of your crimson-faced fa- 
vourite. I am sure you see your 
folly, Donald. You must promise 
me never to write to that girl again. 
You are now aware of the serious 
injury which you might inflict on 
Miss Crittenden; and, as to Emma 
Hugginson, banish her from your 
thoughts at once. The idea is too 
absurd to be talked of seriously. 
Have I your promise? or must I 
consult your father what is to be 
done ?” 

‘ Certainly, mother,’ I replied ; ‘ I 
am far from wishing to hurt Miss 
Crittenden. I will try to avoid 
doing so; I will promise you that. 
But as to anything further, our 
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thoughts are not always under our 
own control, and I do not feel sure 
that I should be able to keep the 
promise, if made.’ 

‘ We shall see, sir, how you go on. 
I wonder what Dr. Thornley would 
say, if he knew that one reason of 
your sorry figure in class was a flirta- 
tion with a pupil in a Ladies’ 
School!’ 


CHAPTER IL. 


Now this same Dr. Thornley was 
the prime mover in scrape the 
second—that is to say, if it was not 
myself. 

In 18— (the exact date is of no 
importance: these events hap- 
pened less than a century ago), the 
mode of enforcing discipline in 
Grammar Schools was severer and 
more frequently exercised than | 
have lived to see it in 1863. Dr. 
Thornley was a good scholar and a 
kindiy man upon the whole; but 
he was a potentate who held fast to 
his prerogative, and who would 
never utterly abdicate his birchen 
sceptre. He would use his privilege 
sparingly, with forbearance ; but he 
would not yield his right to exercise 
it. A case where circumstances 
might seem to render the putting it 
in force inexpedient, was the very 
case to rouse his magistral blood 
and make him apply the rod, happen 
what might, both as a warning to 
offenders and a legal assertion of his 
power. No boyin the Z—— Gram- 
mar School, no boy’s parents, should 
ever boast that, between the bare 
skin of any culprit and the bundle 
of avenging twigs contact was im- 
possible, if circumstances pointed in 
that direction. It is only just to 
say that those provocative circum- 
stances were neither frequent nor 
frivolous; but they might happen to 
any boy on any day, from the small- 
est to the tallest—from the free boy 
on the foundation to the heir of an 
alderman or the son of a squire. 
Rhadamanthus was less inexorable. 

Neither did Dr. Thornley approve 
of his boys meddling with aught 
save Latin and Greek, so long as 
they were under his tuition. When 
they left him they might follow their 
own devices. But for Latin and 














Greek, King Edward had founded 
the school, and good Grecians and 
Latinists he was determined to pro- 
duce. The classical success of his 
pupils at either University was in- 
cense to his nostrils and music to 
his ears. He attributed it, mentally, 
to the all-pervading influence of 
birch. He was obliged to tolerate, 
at short stated intervals, a matle- 
matical and a writing master within 
his walls; but music, drawin 
physics, modern languages, natural 
history (then struggling against the 
charge of heresy)—in short, all 
modern sciences, were tabooed, con- 
traband, to be studied in secret, as 
though the students thereof were 
guilty of black arts and sorcery. 

I was a day-boy at the Z—— 
Grammar School. My parents’ re- 
sidence in the town dispensed with 
my becoming a boarder. I was in 
the sixth form,and might have been 
at the top of it, but was consider- 
ably nearer to the bottom. I must 
confess that, at that time, I was the 
idlest and most disorderly of boys— 
that is, 1 did not confine myself to 
Latin and Greek; and when I did 
work at them, it was not regularly, 
but by fits and starts. I was fond 
of studies and pursuits which were 
foreign to the regular course of the 
school. I neglected Greek play for 
modern drama; preferred Byron, 
then living, to dead Persius and 
Juvenal; read voyages and travels, 
instead of making iambics; and 
stuffed the birds of the neighbour- 
hood when I should have been 
cramming the Birds of Aristophanes. 

My mother gave me frequent lec- 
tures respecting this waste of valu- 
able time. I was sent to the Gram- 
mar School, she said, to learn what 
was taught at the school, and not to 
fritter away quarter after quarter in 
making toys and reading books 
which had no reference to my edu- 
cation. She heard of Dr. Thornley’s 
increasing dissatisfaction with sor- 
row, but without surprise. Nor did 
Imend. Themes and exercises were 
hurried over more and more care- 
lessly; and several repeated half- 
days’ absences (connected with 
Scrape the Third) without my pa- 
rents’ written leave—in plain school- 
boy English, truanting—filled the 
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cup to overflowing. The Doctor 
said no boy should defy him; he 
had warned me often enough; he 
had inflicted minor impositions: he 
now imposed three hundred lines of 
the Atneid to be committed to 
memory by a certain and not very 
distant day. If I failed to say them 
by heart, | must make up my mind 
to submit to punishment; and pun- 
ishment, at Z Grammar School, 
meant the rod with all its attendant 
circumstances. If I refused to sub- 
mit to the rod, the Doctor’s only 
alternative, he said, was to expel 
me. 

Expulsion from any public or 
grammar school is a serious impedi- 
ment to a boy’s future career. It 
excludes him from almost every 
honourable professional opening. 
As to giving up myself meekly to 
be flogged, with more than a hound’s 
disgrace, it was impossible. I was 
no longer a boy, but a young man, 
and to that shameful exposure I had 
resolved not to yield, even if I were 
driven to knock Dr. Thornley down 
before his assembled boys and 
ushers. I felt certain that the im- 
posed three hundred lines of Virgil 
would not, and in my present state 
of mind could not, be learned by the 
appointed date. How to get out of 
the dilemma I knew not. I thought 
of escaping m some direction, stil 
unknown; o©: running away, or 
going to sea. But how? whither? 
The next month’s future lay before 
ne enveloped in the thickest ob- 
scurity. 


CHAPTER II. 


My native place, Z—~—, I ought 
to tell you, is a cathedral town, with 
not much to enliven it. We had 
several sets and circles of society, 
each of which kept very much to 
itself—that is, there was no getting 
out of one set into another, upwards. 
There you were, fixed for life, re- 
garding the circle or cireles above 
you as elderly gentlemen regard the 
glaciers that surround the summit 
of the Jungfrau—very pretty to 
look at, but unapproachable. 

The great world thus elevated for 
the admiration of the little world of 
Z—— comprised within its sphere 
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two quite distinct sets of people— 
the permanent, staid inhabitaits of 
the Cathedral Close, with their 
shovel-hats, fine old port, and kindly 
intercourse with those within their 
pale, and the dashing cavalry officers 
who dwelt for a twelvemonth (to b 
succeeded by other dashers) in the 
vast caravanserai on the outskirts of 
the town known as 


Barracks.’ ‘ihese two branches of 


good society met on polite but not 
very intimate terms. ‘They visited ; 
for the Dean was a general’s son, and 
the Bishop had a, nephew in t 

army. ‘The ladies also were near 

equally well born and equally well 
bred in one set as in the other; but 
when once the first calls were paid 


and returned, and the dinners of 


welcome given to new arrivals, they 
saw not very much of eacl 
except on public occasions, 

balls and meeting 

two or three months, 

were apt to find their residence dul 
to obviate which they initiat 
sundry amusements from tim: 
time—a cricket-match, a 

chase, or, to the general deli 
open-air ball, concluding with 
works. 

In 18—, my father was Mayor 
Z——, which circumstance com- 
pell «l us to enter the charmed circ] 
of which we before merely touched 
the circumference ; for he was neither 
clerical, professional, nor military. 
He was a large wholesale merchant, 
sufficiently well educated to converse 
with people of leisure, but too much 
occupied with warehouse and ledger 
to devote much of his time to their 
company. My mother was perfectly 
capable of receiving ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were invited by the 
mayor, her husband; and s0, al- 
though I can hardly tell how, I got 
to know the officers. I was espe- 
cially patronized by one in particu- 
lar—a Captain Fitzjames, a spirited 
young fellow, who used to bring me 
back rare birds to stuff when he 
went out shooting, drove me occa- 
sionally in his dog-cart, and got me 
admitted to all the fétes which his 
colleagues set on foot. 

One evening, at mess, the bright 
idea was started to treat the town of 
Z—— to a balloon ascent. ‘The 


majority of the inhabitants had never 
seen such a thing; and it is one of 
the few sights of which those who 
have already seen it never tire or 
can behold without interest. Mr. 
Griffiths, the leading aeronaut of the 
day, was written to, to state on what 
terms he would come to Z—— { 
with, bringing his aérostatie ; 
ratus with him. 4 

Mr. Grifliths duly replic 
own balloon was under re} 

ble for the pres 
an admirable balloon, not his 

own, in which he had airea ly mad 
several ascents with a lady for his 
companion, could be had for the 
proposed occasion, provided th 
officers would guarantee to mak 
rool any accident or damage t 

while in tl 

terms ior 

ascent were so much, but tha 
would be content with a small 
sum, provided he were allowed, pr 
vious to the actual ascent, to k 
people mount for a money payment 
to a certain height in the captive 
balloon by means of a rope fastened 
to the car, allowing it to rise and 
descend at will. 

The proposal, to which there 
seemed no objection, was agreed to 
Groups of people, in different part 
of the town, collected to peruse 
colossal poster announcing that, by 
permission of the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor, on the afternoon of a 
certain day, Mr. Griffiths, the cele- 
brated aéronaut, would make an 
ascent from the Vauxhall Gardens in 
that magnificent balloon, the ‘ High- 
flyer,’ accompanied by a lady ama- 
teur. Cards of invitation to the 
inner circle obtainable only of the 
officers of the ——th Dragoons. 
Tickets to the outer circle, 2s. 6¢., 
to be had of Mr. Griffiths, at the 
Gardens. The Band of the Regi- 
ment to be in attendance. Ascents in 
the captive balloon during the thre: 
previous days, ros. 6d. each person. 

It was publicly rumoured that, 
besides the aéronaut and the un- 
known lady, one of the officers would 
join in the ‘ Highflyer’s’ final ascent; 
while everybody in the fashionable 
world of Z—— knew that my frien@, 
Captain Fitzjames, was the officer in 
question. 
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Now, amongst my numerous 
paughtinesses was a curiosity to 
know all about ballooning. I had 
studied the biographies of aéronauts, 
from the Montgolfiers down to 
Blanchard and Sadler. Ballooning, 
with its wondrous facts and mys- 
terious possibilities, had taken strong 
holdofmy imagination. Dr. Thornley 
had set us a copy of Latin hexameters 
on th e flight of ‘hg L wrote tl 
yerses and got praised foronce. But 
Icarus, for me, was an unreal, 
visionary myth; it w: f 
Pilatre de Rosier whic 
I had never seen a bal 
a balloon ascent; y 
mode of inflation 
construction of 
been suddenly 
mother, who feared I sh S¢ 
ancient city of Z—— on fire. 
naturally, therefore, applied to my 
military protector for an introdt 
tion to the aéronaut strangers a 
soon after their arrival as possible. 

To the Vauxhall Gardens 
Z— was attached a V 
Hotel, where the visitors s ayed. 
The lady had | engaged for her own 
use a suite of rooms in the quietest 
part of the house. We called. The 
captain asked for a private room, 
and sent in his card to Mr. Griffiths. 
In two minutes he appeared, fol- 
lowed by the lady. 

She was a young woman of two 
or three and twenty, and I thought 
her the most graceful and pleasing 
creature I had ever beheld. Sh 
was a trifle above the middle height, 
with harmonious features, expres- 
sive gray eyes, well-arched eye- 
brows, a pale but clear complexion, 
pearly teeth, and a on smile. 
Before Griffiths had time to present 
her she offered her hand to Captaii 
Fitzjames with the frankness of an 
old acquaintance. 

‘You! Isabella Lestroppe! Ar 
you the lady amateur whom Grif- 
fiths has announced to us?’ 

‘Certainly. You know m¢ wel 
enough not to be surprised at fin 
ing me here. I have long been 
aware of your inclination for bal- 
looning, and that it would come to 
an ascent one of these days; so J 
determined, under my friend G 
fith’s tuition, to qualify myself ‘* 
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balloon, 

a prodigious SuCCeESs, 
Griffiths fre- 

1 his customers 


ring their r ef trip into the 


r regions, he majority 
ases not; for every time he did 


» he sacrificed half a guinea, by 
occupying the place of a paying 


on. When he thus sent up his 
es of excitement-seekers I often 
myself, ‘ What would be the 


feelings, and the fate, of such fool- 
vardy and ‘inexperienced adven- 
turers, were the rope, which drew 
hem down to the ground again, 


uk suddenly and cast them 
very awfulness of that idea 
d fascinate me _ th 

I longed to go up in the 


captive balloon; but my mother 
tT 


imperatively. The same 
» free ascent; I ardently desired 
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to make one, and mentioned my 
wish to Captain Fitzjames. He 
acceded at once, remarking, that 
now they were in for it, they might 
have two or more ascents as easily 
as one. He called to ask my 
mother’s permission. She flatly re- 
fused, appending to her refusal 
some disobliging allusions to Miss 
Lestroppe, which brought the colour 
to the captain’s cheek. 

Does the colonel’s lady visit Miss 
Lestroppe ?’ asked, 
cally. 

‘She has not visited her yet, 
madam: but she wil! before long.’ 

‘Tam glad of it. She will then 
be fit society for my son.’ 

I did not wonder then, nor do J 
now, at the strong attachment which 
Grifliths felt for his pupil. To me 
she was a singularly attractive per- 
son. Her manners and 
tion charmed me. She was simple 
and unaffected, extremely well in- 
formed, and she spoke of nothing 
with indifference. 


she 


sarcasul- 


conversa- 


Whether for 
praise or blame, nothing to her was 
without its interest. Her intellect 
was clear, her will straightforward 
and decided. I never took the 
trouble to consider whether I re- 
garded her as an elder sister or a 
friend; but this I remember, that, 
in spite of the difference of our ages, 
Miss Hugginson’s image was wanil! 
fast from my thoughts. School 
hours and school exercises were 
completely neglected. My mother 
heard of it, and of the cause, and 
expressed her displeasure accord- 
ingly. 

On the evening previous to tl 
day fixed for the ascent, somebody 
at the officers’ mess suggested that 
it would come off with much greater 
éclat to Captain Fitzjames if per- 
formed by him and the lady alone, 
unassisted by the professional aéro- 
naut; the feat would be all the 
more daring and romantic. Captain 
Fitzjames jumped at the idea. It 
was proposed at once to the lady 
and her colleague. The former 
hesitated at first, but finally con- 
sented to do it. The latter declined 
to accede to the proposition, on 
account, he said, of the risk thereby 
incurred; but in reality, it was 
thought, through a feeling of jea- 
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lousy, combined with wounded per- 
sonal vanity. 

Next morning the 
were renewed. I was present at the 
conference. With all that Miss Le- 
stroppe could do to allay the rising 
storm, the captain and Griffiths got 
to high words. The former hangh- 


negotiations 


tily remarked that, as Griffiths had 
hired himself and his balloon to the 
mess, who were responsible for It, 


he was bound to obey their orders, 
The latter retorted, that he was a 
professional aGronaut, and no man’s 
servant; that his engagement was 
to make 
balloon, 


a personal ascent with the 
and to take up any one 
whom the officers might name, but 
not to place the balloon at the dis- 
posal of any fool who was crazy 
enough to risk his neck. ‘ You will 
find, captain,’ he added, ‘ that I 
stick to my bargain. You will 
either go up with me, or not at all.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ replied the captain, dis- 
dainfully. ‘ We shall see about 
that;’ and left the room. 

Miss Lestroppe endeavoured to 
soften Griffiths, urging that she was 
perfectly competent to conduct the 
machine, and that his compliance 
would doubtless put additional cash 
in his pocket, besides ensuring fu- 
ture patronage. After some per- 
suasion he appeared to yield, but 
would make no specific promise. 
Some sudden idea, secret 
scheme seemed to be floating be 
fore his mind. We left him, to 
take a turn in the Gardens. There 
Miss Lestroppe spoke to me in 
confidence. She was aware of my 
desire to make an ascent, and gave 
me directions what to do that after- 
noon. As we parted, in came my 
mother and Miss Crittenden alone, 
admitted by special permission to 
observe the preliminaries of the 
great event. 

She severely taxed me with im- 
propriety. A lad of my age, she 
warmly insisted, ought not to fre- 
quent the society of a young woman 
occupying so equivocal a position— 
of a public performer, in fact, who 
was not noticed either by the ladies 
of the regiment or by any respect- 
able family in the town; adding 
that, if I did not drop so doubtful 
an acquaintance at once, she would 


some 
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speak to my father that very even- 


mt replied, with wild, and, I fear, 
rude independence, that her preju- 
dice against Miss Lestroppe was 
gnkind and unfair; that she was a 
well-conducted as well as an accom- 
plished young woman; and that, 
when evening came, I did not ex- 
pect to hear any scolding on that or 
any other subject. My mother 
opened her eyes rather wide, but 
walked away quietly without reply, 
observing to Miss Crittenden that 
the balloon mania would soon be 
over, for the aéronauts would be 
going away to-morrow, and that I 
should then come to my senses 


n. 

The eventful afternoon arrived. 
Inside, the’ gardens were quite full; 
outside, there were crowds of thou- 
sands and thousands, townspeople 
mingled with dusty throngs from 
the country. The inner circle, 
having the balloon in its centre, 
was occupied by the aristocracy of 
the town, the neighbouring squires 
and their families, and the officers’ 
friends. There was a crush of well- 
dressed people. My father and 
mother ‘were there. Miss Critten- 
den and her school were there, ac- 
commodated with a front seat, in 
consequence both of their short 
stature and their early arrival. 
Miss Lestroppe was there, also in 
front, as one of the actors in the 
seene, and seated next Miss Crit- 
tenden. 

And I was there. My mother 
frowned as I took my place beside 
Miss Lestroppe. I retired. The 
more public, the more private. You 
can do things unnoticed in a crowd 
which you cannot do elsewhere. I 
profited by the opportunity. 

The afternoon was neither stormy 
nor calm, but a little gusty. A\l- 
though the clouds hung low they 
did not threaten rain at present. A 
relaxing warmth pervaded the air. 
In spite of the excitement of the 
moment, and the approaching rea- 
lization of my wildest dreams, I felt 

vily oppressed. But the regi- 
mental band played an inspiriting 
march, scarcely overpowering the 
hum of conversation and curious 
Mquiry which burst from the as- 
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sembled multitude. ‘ Which is the 
lady? Which is the captain ? 
Which is the famous aéronaut who 
has made so many scores of as- 
cents ?” 

But in the central group an in- 
trigue was going on of which the 
outsiders had no suspicion. The 
question was, ‘Is Mr. Griffiths, or 
is he not, to ascend in company 
with the adventurous couple? No 
agreement could be come to; Grif- 
fiths held out for his right to ma- 
nage the balloon. The spectators 
began to be impatient to behold the 
final denouement. 

‘ Is all ready, Griffiths?’ the cap- 
tain asked, with manifest irritation. 

‘All has been ready for some 
time, captain,’ he replied, with a 
smile that was fuller of meaning 
than of satisfaction. 

‘ Are you ready, Miss Lestroppe ?’ 

* Perfectly.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ he said, taking 
the lady’s hand, and advancing to- 
wards the car. ‘ Let us be off. 
And you, sir, to Griffiths, remain 
where you are. Enter the car at 
your peril.’ 

* Very well, captain; be it so.’ 

At that instant, the balloon 
trembled, as if from a sudden tug; 
its globular mass heaved for a mo- 
ment; and then, before the travel- 
lers could reach the car it rose from 
the ground, and soon was floating 
overhead. The captain looked the 
picture of dismay and disappoint- 
ment. Miss ‘Lestroppe stood ri- 
vetted to the spot likea statue. The 
occupants of the inner circle gazed 
at each other in astonishment. 
Every person inside the gardens 
was puzzled to behold the intended 
aéronauts left on terra firma. The 
outside multitude applauded loudly 
the magnificent upward course of 
the balloon. Not one in a thou- 
sand had observed that the car con- 
tained no visible occupant. Where 
was I at that exciting moment ? 
From what retired and unobserved 
nook did I witness the launching 
of the aérial ship? 

After the first surprise, whispers 
went round the inner circle, passing 
stealthily from lip to ear. My 
mother heard them, and nodded 
assent. 
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‘ It’s a get-off, they said. ‘She’s 
afraid, and he’s afraid, too. Their 


pretended vexation is a piece of 


acting. They’ve bribed Mr. Grif- 
fiths to let the balloon slip away 
without them. They are 
enough now. They 

can’t go up.’ 

The wuispers, howeve r, passed 
unheeded by the parties most in- 
terested in them, for, when the bal- 
loon was only some twenty feet 
from the groun a ) alip of paper 
was blown from { 
of the fitful breeze. ll, 
whirling in the air, Miss Crittenden 
caught it, glanced at it, whispered 
a word to Miss Lestroppe, and 
showed it to two of her pupils 
Miss Hugginson and Miss Nieder- 
meyer. Emma turned very red, 
but opposed a dogged silence to 
every question put to her; Ade- 
laide, as soon as she saw lt, loo ( 
up at the now far distant balloo 
and fainted. Miss Lestroppe 
stepped up to Mr. Griffiths, 
uttered a few quick words 
ear. 

‘My God! my God!’ he ex- 
claimed distractedly, raising both his 
hands above his head. ‘What have 
Idone! What have I done!’ 

In half an hour the gardens were 
empty, and the multitude dispersed 
to their respective homes. In hers 
my mother felt angry at my ab- 
sence. She believed me to be 
spending the evening in company 
with the aéronauts and their pa- 
tron. After a sleepless night she 
began to be alarmed on learning 
that no news had been heard of me 
the following morning. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The second panes after the 
escape of the balloon, my mother 
was sitting alone in the breakfast- 
parlour, depressed and anxious at 
my continued absence. During the 
vigils of the night, she had deter- 
mined to rescue me out of Miss 
Lestroppe’s toils at the price of any 
concessions to myself. Miss Hug- 
ginson, in her eyes, was respectability 
itself compared with the bold ad- 
venturess. My father had gone to 
his counting-house, trying hard to 


make believe that nothing had gone 
wrong in the family. 

At the early hour of ten o'clock, 
the housemaid announced, with 
evident excitement, the visit of Migs 

Crittenden, accon ipanied by one Oi 
hi r pupils and ‘a strang lady? 

Show them into the drawing. 
room, Mary,’ said my mother, -. 
patiently, ‘and say that I will be 
there directly. They 
gratify their curiosity, perhaps,’ she 
continued to if, ‘and want to 
know what has happened; or they 
may be intending to inflict upon me 
their condolence and their hopes for 
the best. But if Miss Hugeinson’s 
mother has dared to enter this house 
unasked, she will soon have a lesson 
to be more cautious.’ 

‘Oh my!’ said Mary to her fellow- 

ervant, on returning tothe kitchen: 

‘who would ever have thought that 
Miss Crittenden would ever consort 
with the like of that? Why, she 
come up the street side by side, 
quite familiar, along with the young 
woman who didn’t go up in the 
balloon the day before yesterday. 
And she lets Miss Niedermeyer walk 
with her, too. I was watching them 
behind the drawing-room curtains 
ever so long before they knocked at 
the door.’ 

As soon as my mother entered the 
drawing-room, Miss ritt nden, ofier- 
ing he r hand, * Adel laide you 
know already; allow me to present 
Miss Lestroppe to you.’ 

‘The would-be aéronaut? in- 
quired my mother, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure and surprise. ‘ To what 
do I owe the honour of receiving 80 
celebrated a person at my house? 
she continued, with unconcealed 
contempt, and offering chairs to 
Miss Crittenden and her pupil, but 
omitting that politeness to Miss 
Lestroppe. 

‘Let us understand each other, 
Mrs. Cartwright,’ said the latter, 
calmly. ‘Iam come here, if not to 
render a service, at least to express 
my regret for what has happened, to 
let you know the w orst, and to help 
you to bear it as well as may be. | 
did not come to submit to insult, 
nor will I submit to it.’ 

There was something in Miss 
Crittenden’s look and manner which 
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induced my mother to conc de just 
a little. She offered a chair, re- 
sumed her seat, and motioned to her 
visitor to do the same. 

‘Unless you can treat me,’ Miss 
lestroppe continued, ‘as one lady 
should treat another, I shall leay 
the house at once ; which would | 
a pity. Miss Ni dermeyer, who has 
some information to give, or rather 
to confirm, starts for Modena 
morrow, to join her father 
An gpportunity has unexp 
occurred of her performing 
journey with a friend of mi 
of her father’s—a government 
senger. 1 wish you well, mad 
you may be proud of your pedig: 
Jam equally proud of 
lineal descendant of Lrish kings will 
hardly humble herself to the cousin 
of a laird.’ 

‘It is unfortunate, ma’am, that 
your princely blood should be over- 
clouded by such evil reports. It 
a strange position for a descendant 
of royalty to be talked of in connec- 
tion with a vagabond aéronaut.’ 

‘Speak less disrespectfully of Mr. 
Griffiths, if you please, Mrs. Cart- 
wright,’ rejoined Miss Lestroppe, 
without losing temper. ‘He is an 
aéronaut, certainly, and an able on 
but no vagabond further than the 
act of frequent travelling implies. 
The vulgar calumny to which you 
allude, shows that you must listen 
to scandal from very low quarters 
indeed. You will allow me to in- 
form you that I am as well con- 
ducted a woman as yourself.’ ; 

‘Then why are you here, travel- 
ling with Griffiths, the aéronaut, 
under such questionable circum- 
stances ?’ 

‘Because it has suited my plans 
and my tastes. Listen to me, 
madam, for one moment, and sup- 
press your prejudices, if you can. 
All women are not like you, cau- 
tious, hesitating, undecided, afraid 
of the world’s first-expressed opinion. 
At last I have attained success, and 
the world’s opinion will be on my 
side. I am shortly to become the 
captain’s wife.’ 
=e That is, we have your word for 


mine. ‘It 


, 


‘All women are not liars, madam. 
You know, at least, that there is 


nothing between Captain Fitzjames 
and an Irish earldom with an 
English barony attached. I always 
intended to be his wife. I have 
long seen that that conclusion was 
inevitable. It was his destiny, and 
mine: he loves me passionately, and 
I do not shrink from saying that I 
love him very ly. 
‘From your own statement, then, 
appears that you have clearly 
been running after him here.’ 
‘There was no fear of his forget- 
ing me. The shaft had struck too 
p for that; I surprise and charm 
him, too. I am no sickly girl who 
cannot live out of a hot-house. Ona 
good hunter I can follow the pack 
with the best rider that ever wore 
varlet coat. Look at my arm; it is 
mooth and rounded, but as hard as 
marble. My fingers are white, but 
they are clasps of steel. With the 
small sword there is not an officer 
in the regiment who can touch me.’ 
And to acquire that skill,’ inter- 
rupted my mother, with a 


‘you took instructions from 
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cession of military fen 
and gained their confid 
private lessons.’ 

‘You obstinately will continue to 
put the worst construction on every- 
thing. No, madam; I learnt the 
use of the sword from a spirited 
French fencing-mistress, who, wer: 
you to address to her the same 
insinuation as you have to me, would, 
if you refused to apologize, instantly 
give you a box on both ears. / 
refrain, informing you that I am not 
a bad shot either with the rifle or the 
revolver, as I would willingly show 
you were you inclined to see, and 
were our time not otherwise occu- 
pied.’ 

‘Very feminine accomplishments 
to boast of,’ said my mother, in the 
tone people use when they wish to 
disparage an acquaintance. 

‘Feminine! What do you mean 
by feminine? I can cook, if needs 
be. I can net, I can knit, I can 
sew; I made this mantle with my 
own hands: I can speak and write 
French and Italian. Certainly, I 
never wasted my time on practising 
music; my husband will not be 
tormented with everlasting ballads 
and wearisome fantasias. When- 
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ever we want a little music, we 
shall have the means of going to 
concerts and operas. But remem- 
ber, Mrs. Cartwright, if you please, 
that my future husband is a soldier. 
We shall certainly not leave the 
regiment before he succeeds to the 
title, if then. At any time we may 
be ordered out to India or the Cape, 
and have to struggle hand to hand 
for mastery with treacherous Hin- 
doos or savage Caffres. Should a 
great European war break out, as 
some suppose possible, I shall not 
let my husband £o alone. Which 
do you call the most feminine—a 
woman whom her husband drags 
along with him as a helpless burden, 
or one who can keep up with him in 
pursuit or flight, and can defend his 
life and her own in extremity? It 
was to surprise Captain Fitzjames 
with a new accomplishment, that 
I took instructions of Mr. Griffiths, 
and have 
managing a balloon at its ascent and 
descent, and while in the air. Grif- 
fiths allows that I am now as com- 
petent as himself, and that any one 
may safely trust themselves to my 
guidance.’ 

‘In short, ma’am, by your own 
showing, you are one of those dare- 
devil women whom society tries to 
keep ata distance, as it does every 
other startling social phenomenon.’ 

‘As if courage were a crime and 
cowardice a virtue in women, al- 
though they are the reverse in men. 
For myself, l own that I know not 
fear. Danger is only a delightful 
excitement,which instantly summons 
my presence of mind, an id heightens 
ali my faculties. In a storm at sea, 
threatened with shipwreck, I have 
watched every manceuvre and every 


chance, and enjoyed the sublimity of 


the scene. Boasting is a con- 
temptible weakness, but I do not 


boast when I state that on a field of 


battle I believe I should remain as 
cool and collected, as completely 
mistress of myself, as I am here, in 
this drawing-room. Danger is an 
elixir which only invigorates firm 
minds, and tones them to their 
highest pitch of strength. How 
glorious, for instance, is a balloon 
ascent! And the higher I have 
been, the more glorious it was. To 


acquired the art of 
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feel oneself suspended, in open 
space, by a few slender threads! To 
be borne by a vessel whose action 
depends on the equilibrium of elas- 
tic and inflammable gases! To look 
at our globe, wrapped in its cloudy 
— with an approach to the 
way in which it is beheld by the 
pm ad on the moon! 
such views of earth 
in our dreams, are 
of angels and 
And on mounting higher, and gasp- 
ing for breath in the thin ‘air, to 
be reminded of our own gross 
material nature, and that, cor- 
poreally, we are scarcely better than 
fish living in an aérial sea (the 
atmosphere) with a very limited 
power of swimming in it, and that 
only by artificial means. I know 
that sudden death is possible, but 
I look it firmly in the face. The 
thought makes my pulse beat more 
strongly, but not more quickly by 
the tenth of a second. Do you think 
that while I am gazing upon the 
clouds that roll beneath our car, or 
upon the earth spread out, like a 
bright-coloured map, or upon the 
distant sea, over which a sudden 
change of wind may drive me—do 
you think I trouble myself much, 
then, about what such people as the 
Mayoress of Z—— and her coterie 
will say of my doings? No, Mr. 
Cartwright, I fear nothing; I care 
not for evil tongues; I fear nothing 
in this world.’ 

‘And, perhaps, nothing in the 
next? Were you not so young, I 
should not be surprised that 
person so free in conduct as you are 
should be an avowed freethinker? 

‘ Again, madam, your judgment is 
harsh, unjust, and untrue. I ama 
Catholic, and a better Christian, 
perhaps, than yourself; for I have 
more charity and more faith. I do 
not dally with dangerous books— 
with your sophist Humes or your 
renegade Gibbons; I push them 
aside or cast them out. I obey the 
church in which I believe: 1 ob 
serve her fasts rigidly, and appre 
ciate the wisdom which imposs 
them; I strictly fulfil my religious 
duties, including that of confession; 
I confer with my spiritual director 
immediately before undertaking aly 
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jemardous enterprise ; I commit no 
gn; 1 obtain absolution for acci- 
dental and unintentional errors. 
What have I to fear in a future 
world ?” 

‘Nosin! Is not your pride, your 
ambition, your desperate sceking 
after wordly advancement, a sin ?” 

‘In my case, Holy Church says 
not. My object is not purely selfish. 
Marriage with me will save Captain 
Fitgjames from many faults, perhaps 
even from falling into heresy. He 
is but a lukewarm Catholic at best, 
and in a moment of weakness might 
fall away from the ancient faith. 
The church greatly prefers that I 
should become countess of E——, 
than that a Protestant woman should 

t heirs to the earldom. Con- 
Fitional on that event, I had already 
made two vows to the Holy Virgin.’ 

‘Superstition combined with im- 
pudent intrigue!’ my mother mut- 
tered between her teeth. 

* Yesterday, I made a third vow, 
imploring her aid with regard to 
your son, although he is not one of 
Her worshippers. 

‘Your own affairs ought to be 
qough to occupy you, without 
troubling yourself with mine. What 
of my son? I don’t know how far 
he has been admitted to your inti- 
macy; but if you had given him bad 
advice and had led him astray, I 
should not be much surprised.’ 

Without noticing the attack, Miss 
Lestroppe continued, ‘The only 
object of my visit is to inform you 
what I fear has become of your son. 
lam very, very sorry indeed for it. 
I would give a hundred pounds to 
be with him at this moment. Al- 
though they can do no harm, you 
will scarcely succeed in recovering 
him by such means as these. This 
morning’s ‘ Times’ contains an ad- 
vertisement, which I presume to be 
addressed to him: 

‘To D. C.—Come home at once : 
your immediate presence here will 
be the best way to stop unpleasant 
Tumours. Dr. T. consents that the 
lines may be written. Emma's father 
shall be spoken to. You may take 
your up-journey with Mr. G., only 
come home. Your anxious mother.’ 

‘I fear he is far out of the reach 
of any appeal of the kind.’ 


‘ You know where he is then?’ 

‘ Tonly guess approximately.’ 

‘You guess! you are cautious, 
madam; you are cunning. You 
may be attractive and artful enough 
to mislead a boy; your pretended 
engagement to Captain Fitzjames 
may be only a blind to screen your 
schemes on my son. You may be 
a clever adventuress; but the law 
will thwart you. Donald is a minor, 
and still subject to his parents’ au- 
thority. Bring him back to us with- 
out an hour’s delay; and,—and,— 
we will promise to refrain from pu- 
nishing or exposing your conduct.’ 

‘ Uncharitable woman!’ said Miss 
Lestroppe, gravely, but still without 
anger. ‘It is you who merit pu- 
nishment. You will not allow me to 
soften the blow which I find myselt 
at last compelled to inflict. Harsh 
woman! Your son, at this moment, 
is either up in the clouds with my 
balloon, or has fallen with it; whe- 
ther on the earth or in the sea no 
mortal here can tell. Wherever he 
may be, I repeat, I would give a 
hundred pounds, I would give any 
sum, to be by his side.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

At this stunning announcement of 
my whereabouts, my mother neither 
screamed, nor lamented aloud, nor 
wrung her hands in despair, nor 
fainted. She turned deadly pale, 
and fell back gradually in her chair 
with her arms drooping loosely on 
either side, like a strong man sink- 
ing in spite of his utmost effort, 
under a burden too heavy for his 
strength. A cold perspiration over- 
spread her frame. The three ladies 
looked on with silent sympathy. 
After a long and painful pause, 
wiping her brow with her clammy 
palm, ‘Give me air!’ she said. 
* Open the window!’ 

The brisk morning breeze, stream- 
ing in, played around her pallid 
temples, and little by little refreshed 
her languor and restored her self- 
command. But the expression of 
her countenance had changed com- 
pletely ; it implied an appeal for 
help, a claim for pity. Gazing sted- 
fastly and yet not unkindly at Miss 
Lestroppe, herself deeply agitated, 
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she stretched out her arms, and 
breathed rather than spoke the 
words, ‘ Forgive me!’ 

Miss Lestroppe, on her knees be- 
fore my mother’s chair, threw her 
arms round her neck. My mother 
burst into uncontrollable tears and 
hid her face in her new friend’s 
bosom, who gently whispered, ‘ For- 
give me, dear madam! the fault 
may be, in great measure, mine.’ 

After the relief thus afforded to 
her overwrought feelings, my mo- 
ther seated Miss Lestroppe beside 
her, still retaining her hand in hers. 
‘And now, what is to be done?’ 
she asked. 

‘ Nothing can be done at present. 
The first thing is to know what is 
required to be done—in which direec- 
tion it is of any use making any 
attempt to afford assistance. Ever 
since that sad afternoon, Griffiths 
and myself have been sending up 
pilot balloons, to ascertain what 
currents are prevalent in the at- 
mosphere. All yesterday, they were 
cross and contradictory; and,’ she 
added, looking up anxiously at the 
clouds, ‘there appears to be no 
change to-day. It is quite a matter 
of chance—that is, it is beyond our 
ken, which way the balloon drifted— 
which current carried it off, after it 
disappeared from view. Still, the 
majority of the chances appear to be 
in Donald’s favour.’ 

‘What do you mean by, in his 
favour ?’ 

‘The two great dangers which 
we fear are, first, that as he does not 
know how to effect a descent, and 
had no anchor or grappling-iron to 
effect it with, the balloon should be 
carried out either to the Atlantic 
Ocean on one hand or to the North 
Sea on the other. The middle cur- 
rents of the air sweep, luckily, from 
he north to the south; if the bal- 
loon floats in them, it will be carried 
over to the continent of Europe, and 
that great danger will be avoided. 
The second is, that the balloon 
should have darted upwards to an 
cnormous height and have continued 
to soar in a highly rarified atmo- 
sphere, rendering breathing difficult; 
or worse, that from the expansion 
of the gas under diminished pres- 
sure, the balloon should have burst 
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and have fallen to the ground, | 
do not believe that catastrophe has 
happened. It would have occurred 
soon after the ascent, and we should 
have heard of the fallen balloon by 
this time. Nor do I believe that it 
has risen to any great or incon- 
venient altitude. Toensure a gentle 
and majestic ascent, I had it laden 
as heavily as possible, calculating 
on just sufficient ascensional power 
to carry us up and away from the 
town. The barometer too was then, 
and, as you may see, still remains 
very low. For several days past, 
the air has not been in a buoyant 
state. Let us put our trust, say in 
Providence, leaving my own peculiar 
faith out of the question. It would 
be a great comfort to me to know 
that Donald was still with the bal- 
loon, suspended between heaven 
and earth; and a secret something 
tells me that such is yet the case, 
Oh, that I were but with him!’ 

‘Would to God you were! But 
he will be starved to death.’ 

‘No. Not knowing where we 
might alight, and what fare we might 
meet with, I had the car supplied 
with the materials for a hearty din- 
ner for three, taking so much ballast 
the less. ‘This, economized, will 
suffice to support one person for 
three or four days, at the very least,’ 

* He will die of thirst.’ 

‘No, again. There are two bottles 
of wine; and, better still, instead of 
using sacks of sand to regulate the 
buoyant force, I tried, as an experi- 
ment, bladders filled with water, 
which are less heavy than sand and 
yet quite heavy enough to serve as 
ballast. He cannot fail to discover 
their contents. The cold, if he is 
not carried into very elevated re- 
gions, may be sharp, but not un- 
bearably severe. His great loss of 
heat will be by radiation into open 
space, to prevent which there is a 
thick railway wrap and two sheets 
of impermeable mackintosh. Please 
God, all may yet be well. May the 
Holy Virgin watch over him!’ 

‘Amen!’ sighed my mother de- 
voutly, forgetful of her Protestant 
principles. ‘ But, after all, she 
added, ‘ how are you so sure that 
Donald was in the car when the 
balloon escaped? May he not have 
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run away from home, as he 
almost intimated that he would ? 

‘Tt was to give you proof of that 
fact, that Miss Crittenden and Miss 
Niedermeyer accompanied me hither. 
The probable absence at which he 
hinted, was to be occasioned not by 
fight, from which I dissuaded him, 
bat by his accompanying Captain 
Fitzjames and myself in our ascent. 
You know how anxious he was to 
mount in the captive balloon: you 
can guess how earnestly he entreated 
me to make room for him. I did 
not want Griffiths to be of the party ; 
I did not wish to afford scandal- 
mongers the opportunity of evil- 
speaking, by being left alone, even 
in an aérial solitude, with Captain 
Fitzjames. I therefore indicated to 
Donald the means of concealing him- 
self unobserved in the car. It was 
agreed that, as soon as we were 
fairly launched, he should rise from 
beneath his covering and show you 
where he was, and the public that 
we were three to make the voyage. 
He was so concealed; but, if any 
doubt could remain, it is dissipated 
by the scrap of paper which fell 
from the car, and which produced 
such an effect on Miss Niedermeyer, 
and, when I explained the case, on 
Mr. Griffiths.’ 

‘T understand it now.’ 

‘That scrap was another of Miss 
Hugginson’s epistles to your son. 
Miss Niedermeyer, affecting to see 
nothing, had seen her slip it into 
his hand only half an hour before, 
exactly as she saw her give him a 
netted silk purse a few days ago. 
At first, Miss Hugginson denied the 
fact; selfishly suppressing her know- 
ledge that Donald must be in the 
car, to screen herself from punish- 
ment. The note was artfully with- 
out signature; instead of a name 
was the imitation of a forget-me-not 
blossom cut out in blue adhesive 
paper. But Miss Niedermeyer had 
seen her apply others of the same 
kind to her notes; there was the 
handwriting also to convict her; 
and when hard pressed, she finally 
admitted that the paper which fell 

m the car was the same which 
she had just passed over to Donald.’ 

‘I see,’ said my mother, sighing 
deeply, ‘that it would be blind- 


ness any longer to entertain delusive 
hopes.’ 

‘ Entertain hopes, my dear madam, 
by all means, although you can no 
longer suppose that he has not been 
carried away. The Holy Virgin is 
powerful, and the church’s arm is 
iong. My confessor has written to 
iis “general at Rome. If Donald 
touches ground wherever there is a 
member of the Order, his wants will 
be provided for.’ 

‘ That is but a poor chance and a 
feeble consolation. Why cannot 
you and Mr. Griffiths, assisted by 
the officers of the regiment, direct a 
search at once and take part in it 
yourselves ?” 

‘ The absence of all trace or indi- 
cation precludes it. The balloon 
has disappeared, leaving no clue or 
track. On every account, I should 
be glad to discover to which point 
of the compass our attention should 
be turned. For, (why should I 
conceal it from you?) apart from 
any natural feelings of humanity, I 
have a personal interest in the dis- 
covery. Is is agreed between Fitz- 
james and myself that we are to be 
married immediately that your son 
is restored to you; and that, in any 
case, we will wait until there is some 
certain news. Should evil happen, 
which I pray God to avert, we shall 
bitterly deplore his loss; because I 
at least shall have to reproach my- 
self with having been in part the 
involuntary cause of it.’ 

My mother shuddered, as if with 
a sudden chill, but held her peace. 

‘For another reason, Miss Le- 
stroppe continued, ‘we must remain 
here for a few days longer. The 
report that the escape of the balloon 
was only a trick to get rid of it, sug- 
gested by the fears of Fitzjames, of 
myself, or of both, can be met in 
one way only. Griffiths’s own bal- 
loon is repaired at last, and is post- 
ing hither as fast as can 
drag it. Assoon as it arrives, what- 
ever the weather, we shall both 
make an ascent together with Grif- 
fiths, to show the world we are no 
cowards. After that, we shall have 
only one thought—the restoration 
of your son safe and sound.’ 

My mother was evidently worn 
out by the strain upon her mind and 
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her feelings during this interview. 
Her visitors took an affectionate 
leave, which was all the more touch- 
ing on the part of Miss Niedermeyer 
that she was at the same time bid- 
ding farewell to an acquaintance 


whom she might never behold again. 
As soon as they were out of the 
house, Miss Crittenden called on 
our family physician, communicated 
the circumstances, and advised his 
seeing my mother immediately, 


MY QUEEN. 


I. 
HEN and how shall 


I earliest meet her ? 


What are the words she first will say? 
By what name shall I learn to greet her? 
I know not now; it will come some day! 
With the self-same sunlight shining upon her, 
Shining down on her ringlets sheen, 
She is standing somewhere, she I shall honour, 
She that I wait for, my queen, my queen ! 


Il. 


Whether her hair be golden or raven, 
Whether her eyes be hazel or blue, 

I know not now, but ’twill be engraven 
Some day hence as my loveliest hue. 


Many a girl I have loved 
Worshipped many a face 


for a minute, 
I have seen, 


Ever and ay there was something in it, 
Something that could not be hers, my queen! 


Ilr 


I will not dream of her tall and stately, 
She that I love may be fairy light; 

I will not say she must move sedately, 
Whatever she does it will then be right. 
She may be humble or proud, my lady, 
Or that sweet calm which is just between; 


And whenever she comes 


she will find me ready 


To do her homage, my queen, my queen! 


IV. 


But she must be courteous, she must b holy, 


Pure in her spirit, this ms 


niden I love; 


Whether her birth be noble or lowly 
I care no more than the spirits above." 
But I'll give my heart to my lady’s keeping, 


And ever her strength on 


mine shall lean ; 


And the stars may fall and the saints be weeping 
Ere I cease to love her, my queen, my queen! 
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THE POOL UNDER THE BEECHES. 
A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HO did it? What was it? 

Nothing but a splash in the 
deep pool, which was black with 
overhanging trees and shadows; and 
a pale moon peering down amongst 
them saw what was done, and who 
did it. 

But we must go back one turn of 
the hour-glass—back to the large 
house in the park, whose chimneys 
in the daytime were within sight of 
the pool, and before whose windows 
a solitary figure stood looking at 
them with the uncertain air of a 
man who has a purpose, but who 
searcely knows how to accom- 
plish it. 

And he, the figure, went up into 
the glare of the largest window as it 
fell far out on the gravel. Rain 
had been falling, but it was over; 
and the light clouds drifting away 
from the moon left her to shine out in 
pallid contrast to the warmer glare 
m which the solitary man stood. 

A haggard man he was, with that 


light upon him; with bright, rest- 
less eyes and sallow cheeks ; and he 
erept forward and put his face to 


the window. He saw within the 
faces of many whom he had known, 
but out of whose books of remem- 
brance he, whose life had been but 
a reckless one, was probably blotted. 
He did not care for that. His gaze 
rested upon one amongst the guests, 
who bore a shadowy resemblance to 
himself, without his haggardness, 
without the marks of a wild life 
which lay undefinably upon his 
own features, yet like him. 

But the shutters flew up into 
their places, and he turned away. 
In that room there was no one, 
after all, whom he cared to see. 

A light breath of autumn air 
shook the drops from the trees, and 
reached him, laden with the fresh- 
ness that follows rain, but it failed 
to refresh him. And suddenly a 
light flashed upon a window to the 
left, a shadow passed before it, and 
then the sash was raised, and a face 
leaned out in the still beautiful 
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night. This was what he wanted 
to see; for once fate had favoured 
him, and he sprang forward out of 
the shade with a cry, in which rang 
out the pent-up passion of sorrow, 
and longing, and disappointment, — 

* Isabel !’ 

The figure in the window started, 
and turned aside, so that the light 
might fall full upon him. 

* George—you here?’ 

‘Yes, I am here. Here, where 
there is no place and no welcome 
for me,’ said the wanderer; ‘ where 
nobody wants me.’ 

‘ You wrong us. There is a wel- 
come for you. Come in.’ 

‘DolI wrong you? Dol? Itis 
with you I must speak, Isabel; I 
have nothing to do with the Squire 
of Beechwood or his guests; they 
don’t want a skeleton at the feast; 
neither would I have any commu- 
nication with that double of myself 
whose smooth life flings my own 
back at me as a taunt. Let me 
speak to you.’ 

The Squire’s daughter drew back 
a little from the window. This 
wandering spirit, whom she had 
known from boyhood, should have 
divined that she was not likely to 
hold converse with him in so seem- 
ingly clandestine a fashion. 

‘Come into the house, George 
Redfern, if you have anything to say.’ 

‘To tell you my secret before 
your father and his guests! Is 
there no mercy in you? If I do 
come in, will you listen to me in 
this room, alone, for five minutes?’ 

Isabel hesitated, but not for long. 
He was no burglar, that she should 
refuse him entrance. Moreover, 
there was that in his tone, as well 
as in her own consciousness of what 
she had to say to him, which 
touched her with pity. She crossed 
the hall, and let him in. 

* You do yourself and us injustice, 
George,’ said Is@bel. ‘Why not 
come here as other people do—as 
your brother does?” 

She stopped abruptly. An ex- 
2G 
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pression of ferocity, which had 
struggled to be appealing, had 
come over George Redfern’s face at 
the last word. 

‘My stepbrother, you mean; I 
have no brother. Well, since you 
will speak of him, be it so. I owe 
him nothing. What is the accident 
of birth, that it should elbow one 
man aside at every turn to give 
place to another? Do you remem- 
ber the pool under the Beeches ?” 

‘Out of which your brother 
dragged you, half drowned? Yes, 
I do’ 


‘ Rather where he robbed me of 


my right when you were in danger. 
If we had been alone there would 
he have lifted a finger to save me?’ 

‘ For shame, George!’ 

‘ Yes, people were looking on; 
and it was a brave deed. Do you 
remember the coppice above the 
pool?” 

‘ Where I saw you strike him, 
unprovoked ? I remember that, 
too.’ 

A bright spot had come into Isa- 
bel’s cheek, and she stood with one 
hand pressed upon the table, look- 
ing at the intruder, with a steady 
gleam of displeasure in her eye. 
Sut he could not see it. 

‘It was not unprovoked. He 
stood in my way then, as always. 
Was it my fault that I was a penni- 
less younger son, that he should 
insult me with his advice and his 
offers of help? Before that day in 
the coppice I was an idler, and 
people have called me scamp; but 
since then, for the last two years, I 
have worked with a steady purpose. 
Isabel, what am 1?” 

A hard answer rose to Isabel’s 
lips, but below all anger and im- 
patience against the headstrong 
younger brother lay still a sub- 
stratum of pity for him. 

‘A foolish fellow, George Red- 
fern, who distrusts his friends and 
nurses an absurd antagonism against 
those who are anxious only for his 
welfare.’ 

George Redfern leaned forward a 
little with his two hands clasped 
before her, and the gloom of his 
face changed and softened into an 
eager tenderness. 

‘ What is the purpose for which 


I have worked steadily these two 
long years? You know. There ig 
but one thing that can save me. 
W ~ rat Iam nowlI have made my- 

; what I may yet be is in your 
oot by Such as I am, I love you, 
Isabel.’ 

Having said this, it did not seem 
as if he had power to break the 
silence which succeeded, or the spell 
of that questioning eagerness with 
which he watched the colour rise 
up slowly to her face, until, by an 
impulsive movement of the hand 
pressing upon the table, he saw 
suddenly the bright flash of a dia- 
mond, 

With a rapid spring to the con- 
clusion which perhaps she had 
meant him to draw from her move- 
ment, he started forward: all the 
tenderness gone from his face in its 
quick lighting up with stormy pas- 
sion. 

* Tell me, is it—is it 

* George, I shall care for oe 
care for you—as a sister would for 
her brother. Try to believe me 
when I say that we both care for 
you.’ 

A cry of uncontrollable passion 
broke from George. 

‘ Godfrey, again; my blight, my 
evil genius!’ 

That gentleness which is due in 
all cases from a woman to the man 
whom she rejects struggled with 
Isabel’s indignation against this de- 
nouncer of his brother, and she was 
silent. 

‘ Thrust aside once more for him, 
cried George. ‘ This time shall be 
the last. Isabel, good-bye.’ 

And before a word or gesture of 
hers could reach him the light was 
flickering in a gust from the wide 
open window, and he was gone. 








CHAPTER II. 


‘ Isabel, we want you.’ 

A chorus of voices greeted her 
as she re-entered the drawing-room, 
with the burden of that interview 
and its strange ending upon her. 
Was it possible that not half an 
hour had passed since she quitted 
this same room? Its aspect was 
unchanged; knots of talkers were 
congregated here and there; the 














was still a victim to that 
long, lean Colonel Cardan, who took 
g profound an interest in Italy, 
and present; and the young 
gornet with coal-black moustaches 
was yet talking bagatelles with the 
ap of young ladies who had 
called to her as she opened the 
door. 

Before her was the party of guests 
to whom as hostess she owed her 
attention, and behind her the-moon- 
light, a wide open window, and a 
dark figure hurrying away across the 

k; who knew whither? 

Dully she listened to the buzz of 
conversation around her with some 
faint effort to separate the topics of 
the different speakers, yet hearing 
them all in a confused maze which 
refused to clear itself; for to add to 
her preoccupation, one single guest 
of all those whom she had left 
there was absent—Godfrey Redfern. 
Where could he be? And how 
could she ask of these chattering 
girls a question which would surely 
tarn upon herself the whole battery 
of their fun ? 

Chorus. ‘ Isabel shall settle it.’ 

Cornet. ‘ Jt being a question be- 
tween the merits of a black retriever 
and a muddy Skye.’ 

Chorus. ‘ Not at all. What do 
you know about dogs? Isabel, do 
you know he took your Guinea 
fowls for jackdaws, and a cock phea- 
sant for a pea-hen? A pretty 
sportsman! ‘The question is this: 
Can croquet be called an unmanly 
pastime ?” 

Squire Bourne, ‘ Everybody knows 
that the poor Doge hadn’t a leg to 
stand upon, and the secret Three 
managed the Lion’s mouth as they 
pleased. Why, if ever the Doge 
was disposed to show mercy to a 
condemned man the Three contrived 
that the reprieve should be just a 
moment too late.’ 

Colonel Cardan. ‘ Ah! you got that 
from——’ 

Chorus. ‘ Don Quixote! What is 

use of bringing him up? We 
Were talking about croquet, not 
Windmills. What has become of 
Mr. Redfern ? 

Squire Bourne (escaping). ‘A thou- 
sand pardons, colonel. Who wants 

? He is gone to look up 
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the keepers. Some one heard a 
shot, or fancied they did, in the 
direction of the Beeches, and God- 
frey volunteered to spare my old 
legs. What are you ladies about 
there? Isabel, are we to have no 
music to-night? 

Isabel sat down to the piano, but 
other sounds were in her ears as she 
touched the keys, and other sights 
blurred her vision as she looked at 
the notes before her. 

Then, when her mechanical per- 
formance was over, she got up and 
resigned her seat to some one else 
with the air of one who had accom- 
plished a tiresome duty. And again 
snatches of the conversation between 
the Squire and his tormentor reached 
her, but this time the subject was 
not Italy. It drew her attention in 
spite of herself; it seemed to be 
endued with an importunate power 
of fascination for her, as it was for 
the Squire himself, who had started 
it upon the dissolving image of San 
Marco, and the state gondolas. 

‘ Here, in happy England,’ said 
the Squire; ‘ where justice is not 
administered by a secret Three; 
where a man is secure on his estate, 
his farm, or in his country-house——’ 

Colonel Cardan. ‘ For all that it is 
a fearful thing, that circumstantial 
evidence. It has hanged many a 
good man and true before now, and 
may put its intangible claws about 
the neck of many another.’ 

Squire Bourne (excitedly). *Tcan’t 
agree with you. Certainly I have 
read cases of the sort; but who will 
assure us that the written statements 
were not garbled? In fact I myself 
have been able to detect in such 
tales palpable discrepancies, which 
would at once invest them with sus- 
picion, and therefore render them 
valueless as authorities. To tell me 
that an honest respectable English 
gentleman, in his own free country, 
amongst his own friends, can ever 
be in danger from any posterior evi- 
dence of a fact whose existence he 
denies. It is monstrous! Would 
not his word—my word for instance, 
or your own—be sufficient, backed as 
it would be with all the substantial 
surroundings of position, name, 
friends, and well-known honour? 

Colonel Cardan (calmly). ‘ We are 
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so hedged in by subtle influences; 
the web which men call chance is of 
so mysterious a warp! Allow me to 
tell you of a case which happened 
under my own observation.’ 

But Isabel had heard enough. 
What was such a discussion to her 
that it should have drawn her to 
listen with a strained interest? She 
could bear it no longer. In the 
belief that the two speakers were 
too much absorbed to notice her 
absence, she wandered out into the 
hall; the vexed subject haunting 
her with a vague oppression, falling 
as it did upon those other circum- 
stances which, in themselves un- 
usual, were sufficiently disturbing. 
It did not seem possible to stay 
there playing her part calmly, as 
though no urgent question of life 
and death had found its unwelcome 
way into her brain. What was hap- 
pening in the park just then? 
What malevolent spirit had drawn 
out Godfrey Redfern on that Sep- 
tember night? 

Oh! if all the game in all the 
Squire’s covers were gone past re- 
covery, what would it matter, com- 
pared to that grave dread which 
hung like a cloud over the moon- 
light! 

If they did meet; if George Red- 
fern encountered his half-brother 
with the passion of rage and dis- 
appointment she had seen unabated ; 
encountered him suddenly, unex- 
pectedly ; what might happen ? 

A blessing on the volunteer mu- 
sicians who kept the pianos going, 
so that she might not be missed! 
If she had only dared to go out her- 
self into the park and search! Ac- 
tion of any kind would be better 
than this silent misery of waiting. 
And then she looked down at her 
light dress, and thoughtof it amongst 
the dewy grass ; thought of it in the 
thickets of a coppice which she 
knew well; and which rose up 
before her in this vague terror with 
the human footsteps of a Cain flying 
from it, and blood on the trodden 
grass. 

A step on the gravel, slow and 
measured ; the step of a man full of 
thought; and she sprang forward, 
and leaned against the door-post. 

* Godfrey !’ 


But for that cry he might have 
passed on without seeing her, in his 
abstraction. His hair had fallen over 
his eyes, and he had no hat; and he 
looked at her hazily, as though 
struggling with some distant image 
which had shut out the present. 

‘ Isabel! my love!’ 

And then his face cleared a little 
and a light came into it half tender, 
half reproachful. 

‘ Was it the gun, and the poachers ? 
Little coward! Ah, Isabel! what 
is it worth, think you, to a lonely 
fellow such as I am—was I mean?” 

‘ Godfrey, your sleeve is all wet, 
and your hair; your coat is muddy, 
and your cheek— what have you 
done to your check?” 

‘Is it bleeding? I had a fall, 
Isabel, in the coppice above the 
beeches. Never mind. A bit of 
plaster will set all right, and my 
coat is easily changed.’ 

‘ And your hat, Godfrey ? 

* Have I lost it? So Ihave. Say 
nothing about it in there, Isabel; 
they will ask questions. Some time, 
I will tell you about my fall, but 
not to-night. Why, Isabel, you are 
trembling still. What is it? 

And Isabel looking up at him did 
not utter the name which had been 
on her lips. She could not tell him 
what it was that George had said to 
her, neither could she say ‘ It was 
no fear of poachers that troubled 
me, but a fear more terrible still. 
I feared lest George should murder 
you in his ungoverned rage.’ 

‘Let me pass, said Godfrey, 
pressing his damp cheek upon her 
forehead. ‘And go in now, my 
best treasure ; they will miss you.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Why had they not left to the 
dark pool its secret, undisturbed? 
What prying eyes had spied it out; 
why, of all places in the world, was 
this quiet house the one chosen for 
those stealthy feet to enter with 
their ghastly burden ; and why had 
not George Redfern’s dead lips un- 
closed to refute this monstrous 
calumny ; this horrible lie! 

So dark a cloud had come over 
the Hall, suddenly ; so intolerable a 
trial upon Isabel, that it seemed to 
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her as if the daylight itself must be 
false and the whole tale a dream. 
It could not be true. A brave, in- 
¢ man; generous all his life to 
an unthankful step-brother; they 
eould not mean that people were to 
believe this most iniquitous lie! 

‘Take courage, Isabel. Be brave, 
my own!’ They were his words; 
but how long it seemed since he 
spoke them! How terribly long 
since she had seen him! Was she 
ever to see him again! His own! 
In life or death his own; but which 
was it to be? 

Isabel had no bravery left. Great 
crises are so apt to take us unpre- 

1. All our lives perhaps we 
ve been preparing for something, 
but not this; not this which has 
fallen upon us now: this is intoler- 
able; only let it be removed and we 
will suffer anything. She too had 
been prepared, as she thought, for 
something on that night of anxious 
watching for Godfrey, but not this. 

The subject which had caused 
her so inexplicable an oppression 
that night came back with terrible 
significance now: the Colonel’s calm 
tones were for ever in her ear, with 
their unmoved testimony to the con- 
demning power of that circumstan- 
tial evidence which had acquired so 
fearful an interest for her. ‘Tales 
bearing upon it had begun to float 
through her brain ; hysterical specu- 
lations as to whether or not a man 
would be hanged in such a case as 
this; and mixed up with them that 
strange night, the open window, 
Godfrey’s wet sleeve and bleeding 
cheek: a mass of ghostly remem- 
brance which would leave her sud- 
denly to combat again and again 
her own disbelief in the monstrous 
truth that Godfrey, her Godfrey, was 
under arrest—to take his trial for the 
murder of his half-brother, George 
Redfern. 

And she herself was about to 
stand forth and bear witness — 
against him, or for him; how did 
she know which? How did she 
know what such a wisdom as could 
look in his face and still suspect 
him might make out of her words, 
Whatever they were? Who had 
done this deed? Was it, as God- 
frey suggested, a suicide, or had 








some unknown hand in reality sent 
George Redfern to his death; and 
in either case, was there any hope of 
discovering the truth ? 

None, so far. 

At the entrance to the coppice 
above the beeches the brothers had 
met; at the opposite end of the 
same coppice there had been a 
struggle, if indeed that might be 
called a struggle which consisted 
only of self-defence against a violent 
attack. This was Godfrey’s own 
tale. Knowing nothing of his bro- 
ther’s visit to the house, he had 
refrained from telling Isabel the 
story on the night of its occurrence ; 
and he had not known anything of 
his brother’s fate until the strange 
bearers met him, and uncovered 
before him the dead man’s face. 

But the coppice was close to the 
pool; the ground was trodden with 
footmarks, signs of the struggle, 
which Godfrey never denied; and 
on the very brink of the pool was 
found the elder brother’s missing hat. 

That no marks of violence had 
been discovered on the body proved 
nothing, since a sudden push would 
have effected the thing as surely as 
a violent blow, and it was’ well 
known that the younger Redfern 
could not swim. 

All was against Godfrey. What 
could the Squire testify, except, 
indeed, to his knowledge of the life- 
long ill-will between the brothers ; 
to the quarrel which had terminated 
their intercourse two years ago, in 
that very coppice when they had 
been fellow-guests of his own ? 

What could Isabel say in Godfrey’s 
favour, except that he was dearer 
to her than life? They would not 
spare him for that; these heartless 
accusers of an innocent man. 

As to the Squire, the whole affair 
Was so enormous, so impossible, 
according to his ideas, that he half 
expected to be roused up suddenly 
from a fit of nightmare. With a 
crestfallen looking back upon his 
theory, that an honest English gen- 
tleman could be in no real danger 
from circumstantial evidence, he 
could but confess that the case had 
an ugly appearance. Frightful that 
it should be so; that Godfrey Red- 
fern, in whose praise a thousand 
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lips would unclose, in his own 
neighbourhood as well as_ here, 
should yet be in danger. It was 
true that many lips would speak in 
his praise, but none could deny the 
fact of the enmity between the half- 
brothers. And the Squire had now 
to discover, chafing at the inevitable 
toils which seemed to be gathering 
closer about the young man, that it 
was totally useless to assert his own 
belief in an innocence of which the 
law demanded proof. It was useless 
to cry out ‘ Godfrey Redfern never 
told a lie in his life!’ Whatdid the 
immoveable calmness of the per- 
sonated law care for that? And 
worse than useless to vociferate that 
the younger brother had been a 
much more likely subject to commit 
murder than the elder. 

The Squire might, in fact, look 
round his broad acres, upon his 
good name, his position and charac- 
ter, and find how impotent they were 
to save his friend, soon to have been 
his son by marriage. 

And it added to his exasperated 
sense of injury to find that even his 
evidence, sifted, seemed to contain 
rather a cold-blooded acquiescence 
in the justice of the accusations, than 
any proof of the innocence of the 
accused. 

According to his own admission, 
the brothers were not on friendly 
terms; probably they never met 
without quarrelling, and had more 
than once been known to exchange 
blows; and they had not met since 
the last fierce encounter in the cop- 
pice at Beechwood, two years ago, 
until the night of the supposed 
murder. As to the assertion that 
the younger Redfern was more 
likely to be guilty of violence than 
the elder, that fell to the ground 
harmless ; since, George being dead, 
it could only prove, if it proved 
anything at all, that in the use of 
such violence his arm had been 
weaker than his brother’s. 

The Squire’s head keeper had de- 
posed to having seen the two Red- 
ferns enter the coppice; they had 
been using what he called ‘high 
words,’ and one of them had said 
distinctly, ‘It is the last time for 
one of us.’ Cross-examined, he could 
not be sure which of them made 


use of that speech. He knew both 
S them well, as most people about 
Beechwood ‘did ; they resembled 
each other both i in person and voice ; 
he fancied that the voice was Mr. 
Godfrey Redfern’s, but could not 
swear to that. He had not followed 
them, as it might seem natural to 
suppose he would do. It was gene- 
rally understood that they were not 
on good terms, and he had thought 
it probable that nothing unusual 
would result from their meeting, 
Besides which, he was aware that at 
the time there were poa chers abroad, 
and he had his duty to attend to, 
Some time later in the eve ning he 
had met Mr. Godfrey Redfern re- 
turning alone from the coppice, and 
had mentioned the coincidence to 
his wile as strange. Cross-examined 
by Mr. Redfern’s counsel, he did 
not know what time it was when he 
met the elder brother returning, 
neither could he be sure that Mr. 
Redfern came straight from the 
coppice; he came from that direc- 
tion. 

The testimony of the Squire’s 
daughter had added nothing to the 
hopefulness of Godfrey’s case. The 
excitement, indeed, seemed to reach 
its height, and the throng its great- 
est density, during her brief examina- 
tion ; but the cross-questioning about 
the time of the supposed murderer’s 
return ; the state of his dress—his 
manner and words—was pitilessly un- 
compromising, even in the respectful 
compassion which softened the ques- 
tioner’s voice, and made his marks 
of interrogation less sharp. And 
then there had occurred a little 
bustle in the crowd as the Squire 
went to take care of his daughter, 
who had fainted; and perhaps the 
general excitement and expectancy 
received rather a stimulus than a 
quietus from that casualty. 

There seemed, however, to be 
little doubt as to the result of the 
trial. Godfrey Redfern had met his 
brother in the coppice, had been 
heard to use threatening language; 
the significant remark had been 
made that ‘it was the last time for 
one of the two’—time had proved 
which one. At that end of the cop- 
pice nearest the pool there were 
marks of a desperate struggle, and 

















it had been proved that Mr. Godfrey 
Redfern left the coppice alone. Mr. 
Redfern, the elder, asserted that his 
half-brother had taken him by sur- 
prise and felled him to the ground ; 
that he, Godfrey, was stunned for 
the space of some seconds, he could 
not say exactly how long’; that when 
hedid recover himself he had looked 
round for his brother, but failed to 
see anything of him. He was then 
so dizzy from the fall that he had to 
cling to a tree for some time before 
be could stand upright. He never 
saw his brother alive afterwards. 

It was, however, remarkable that 
Godfrey should have returned bare- 
headed, and, by his own admission, 

conscious of the loss of his hat, 
and that the hat should have been 
found on the brink of the pool, 
which he stated he had never 
reached. A feeling of suffocation 
began to creep over the Squire as 
a voice in the crowd muttered 
eagerly, ‘He'll be hanged for all 
he’s a gent, as sure as his name’s 
Redfern ;’ and another responded, 
‘Unless they make it manslaughter.’ 
And then all at once he was con- 
scious of a hand insinuating itself 
over his arm, and a bit of soiled 
paper was pushed at him. The 
next moment he had left the court. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘All we want is your promise 
that you will take no advantage of 
anything we may say to hurt us.’ 

‘Is it about Mr. Redfern ?’ 

‘Your promise first, sir.’ 

‘Promise! of course I promise. 
Good God, men, if you know any- 
thing to right the innocent, how on 
earth can you stand to barter about 
it? 

‘We must look to ourselves, and 
we have wives and children, Squire. 
You have promised, however; and 
even if it concerned a bit of poach- 
ing, you wouldn’t hurt a man for 
doing you a good turn ?’ 

The Squire made an impatient 
gesture. 

‘Well, then, I was there; we 
were both there, in the park, that 
night.’ 

* Go on.’ 

“We were in hiding from the 
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keeper. We are not regular poachers, 
Squire, though I dare say you'll 
always suspect us now; but we 
were hard up. The gun you heard 
was mine: it went off unawares. 
I’m not used to a gun, and I was 
dragging it through a hedge after 
me, full cocked. The report scared 
us a bit, but we thought.perhaps it 
mightn’t be noticed, and after we 
had got away from the place we 
agreed to wait a bit and see if any- 
thing happened, for, as I said before, 
we were hard up, and there wasn’t 
a morsel to eat in my house. We 
got into the bushes by the big pool. 
Once or twice we thought we heard 
voices, but the wind carried them 
away. All at once a man came out 
of the copse towards the pool. “ Keep 
my mate whispered; “ it’s 
young Redfern from the He ull?” 

‘Mr. Godfrey Redfern?’ inter- 
rupted the Squire. 

‘ At first I thought it was, but he 
came close to us, and the moon 
shone full on his face all at once out 
of a cloud, and I saw that it was 
Mr. George.’ 

‘You will swear that?’ 

‘Tl swear it wasn’t Mr. Godfrey, 
for Mr. Godfrey’s alive, and that 
chap isn’t. He came pretty close to 
the bushes, and he was looking wild 
like and talking to himself. And 
all at once he a his face up to 
the sky, and said, quite loud, “ God 
forgive me, if there is a God.” 
Them’s the very words, for I’ve 
heard them in my dreams since, 
many time. And then he threw up 
his arms, and there was a splash.’ 

‘You saw all this, cried the 
Squire, excitedly, ‘and yet made no 
attempt to save him!’ 

‘Well, I did do just that. My 
mate was for darting out, but I held 
him back. Just you look at it, sir: 
how did I know but what the keepers 
might come up at any minute? 
We had no business in the park at 
all, and if a man has got a name for 
poaching, there’s nothing people 
wouldn’t suspect him of. Over and 
above being caught with a gun, it 
would have been awkward for either 
of us to be found meddling with a 
drowning man. Anyhow, I didn’t 
fancy risking it.’ 

‘And you held in your hands the 
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clearing up of this horrible story, 
and yet waited to be sure I would 
look over the poaching before you 
would tell it!’ 

* We didn’t know it was going to 
turn out this way; the general 
notion was that Mr. Redfern would 
get off, and then we should have 
peached upon ourselves for nothing. 
As soon as we dared we went out of 
the bushes, but the body must have 
sunk like lead, for there was no 
sign of it. As we went through the 
copse I stumbled over something, 
and stooped to look what was there : 
it was a hat. I thought, if it be- 
longed to the drowned man, I'd 
rather have nothing to do with it, 
80 I pitched it after him towards the 
pool. That’s all, sir; and we are 


ready to tell it wherever you like.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

Saved ! 

A great shouting and uproar, a 
triumphal procession, from which 
Godfrey would fain have hidden, 
and at which the poor Squire cast 
looks of mingled wonder and satis- 
faction. It certainly was all won- 
derfully like an ugly dream. The 
whole thing had a certain element 
of unreality about it of which he 
could not yet rid himself. That 
Godfrey Redfern should actually 
have been arrested and tried for 
murder, escaping only at the last 
moment, when his condemnation 
seemed inevitable. That he, the 
Squire of Beechwood, should have 
been on the spot, firm in his own 
conviction of Godfrey’s innocence, 
and yet powerless to help him in 
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the slightest degree. It was pro 
digious! It seemed like a judgment 
upon the contemptuous security 
with which he had argued about 
such cases. 

And then the shouting people 
set the bells of the principal town 
church to ring, and Godfrey leaned 
back in the Squire’s carriage and hid 
his face. 

Those bells must have fallen like 
a melodious blessing upon Isabel, 
waiting in dull misery for the ver- 
dict, looking with hopeless eyes upon 
the spires and chimneys of the town 
wherein the light of her life threat- 
ened to go out. For surely some 
miracle must have saved him, or 
joy-bells like those would never 
sound in her ears to mock her 
misery. Never were bells so beau- 
tiful before; never was the roll of 
wheels so musical an accompani- 
ment. 

And at the hall-door, long after 
Godfrey had rushed away from his 
congratulations, the Squire halted, 
listening with a somewhat rueful 
face to the) felicitations of his old 
friend and tormentor. 

Colonel Cardan.—I confess that 
the case had assumed a threatening 
aspect. From my heart I sympathize 
with you.’ 

Squire Bourne—*‘ Colonel, you are 
@ generous man: you were right 
and I was wrong. But for the tes- 
timony of two rascally poachers the 
case would have been lost. You are 
right; we are but helpless creatures, 
after all, and the web which men 
call chance is’a mysterious and fear- 
ful power.’ 
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PASSAGES FROM THE FAMILY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 
I.—THE CAVENDISHES—(concluded). 


HE young and lovely E.S., when 

Lady Cavendish, was made aware 
that she was mortal by a fortune- 
teller, who, Horace Walpore declares, 
assured her that her death could 
not happen whilst she continued 
building; so she set about to em- 
ploy much of her great wealth in that 
way; and died during a hard frost, 
when the workmen could not pro- 
ceed. This tradition may be true; 
but at the same time we must re- 
member that our rich countrymen 
had, in those days, no channel in 
which to employ and get an interest 
for their money, except land and 
houses. 

E.S. raised, however, this lasting 
trophy to her grandeur. Let us 
take a walk through the rooms and 
galleries of Hardwick Hall, and call 
up the images of those who have 
done the same before us, not as 


casual visitors, but as sojourners in 
the land. 

E. S. is in her second nuptials; 
the place is full of the race who still 


own Hardwick, and the name of 
Cavendish—probably called ‘ Caun- 
dish,’ since it is often so spelt—is 
heard in yonder tapestried hall. We 
pass into the dining-room: here is 
Elizabeth Lady Cavendish, in all 
her beauty, dressed, however, simply, 
in a close black gown; above it, a 
double ruff: her sleeves, turned up 
with small white cuffs, come down 
to her very hands. Around her 
throat she wears a double row of 
Is reaching to her waist. Her 
rown air is uncovered, although 
she is for the second time a wife, 
and now a mother. Sir William— 
the trusted friend of Wolsey, and 
her very humble servant—is near 
her, in a fur gown, with a small flat 
cap on his head; he wears a long 
pointed beard and whiskers. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the day he 
carries a glove in his left hand; he 
is, in that respect, in the very pink 
of fashion. The children of the 
use, two sons and three daughters, 
ate in the august presence of their 
Parents—for parents were august 


in those days. The great height of 
this room, more than any ornaments, 
gives it dignity, for the diamond- 
paned windows are not painted: 
fretted roofs and painted glass are 
gone out of date in this, the sixteenth 
century, and bad tapestry and poor 
pictures, to quote Horace Walpole 
(without, indeed, quite agreeing with 
him), have replaced the rich meubles 
of old date. 

Elizabeth of Hardwick is here 
surrounded with a family full of 
promise. Every worldly blessing 
attends her; and she has a husband 
as fond of building as herself. Sir 
William, after all his toil and troubles, 
is beginning that noble structure at 
Chatsworth which his wife com- 
pleted. It is by her advice—and she 
always won the day over her four 
husbands—that he has begun that 
noble mansion on an estate at Chats- 
worth, bought from the ancient 
family of Leeche, one of whom mar- 
ried a sister of Elizabeth’s. 

Years have elapsed; and with 
them William Cavendish has also 
passed away, and is seen no more. 
Of his last moments—the last mo- 
ments of one whom every one 
trusted, and whom even Wolsey 
loved—we find no trace. Let us go 
back to Hardwick, for the annals of 
his descendants are, at all events, to 
be found there. Let us take a peep 
into the annals of the year 1587. 

The arms of Elizabeth, Countess 
of Shrewsbury, are over the chimney 
in the great hall at Hardwick now, 
and beneath them, in a lozenge, was 
this inscription, afterwards added :— 
‘The conclusion of all things is to 
fear God and keep his command- 
ments. E.S. 1597.’ We hope she 
really thought and felt what she 
thus endorsed with her famous E.5., 
but we are by no means certain of 
the fact. 

Behold E. S. herself. She looks 
older; she is somewhat careworn ; 
she has still her favourite black 
dress; she adheres to the double 
row of pearls ; she has the ruff with 
hollow plaits. But time is telling 
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its unpleasant tales; and E. §., in 
her fourth nuptials, wears over her 
hair a figured gauze veil, brought 
over the head to the forehead in a 
point, but leaving the sides open: is 
it to hide grey hairs? 

But fierce passions are expressed 
on that once fair brow—temper, dis- 
gust, jealousy. Yet she had every- 
thing she could wish for in lite. 
Estates from her first husband, 
Master Robert Barley ; respectability 
and an honourable position with 
Sir William Cavendish ; additional 
wealth from Sir William St. Loo, 
who left her all he could to the pre- 
judice of his children by a former 
marriage; and now, exalted rank 
from her fourth trial of matrimony, 
in her union with George, eighth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl Marshal 
of England. And, in addition to all 
this, E.S. has led exactly the life 
suited to her masculine capacity. 
She has been a buyer and seller of 
land; she has been a money-lender, 
and knows how to exact hard bar- 
gains; she is a farmer: my lady the 
countess buys and sells sheep and 
cows, and even pigs; and deals in 
coals and timber. Alas! for her; 
every bad passion has been fostered 
by her awful prosperity; and now, 
in the decline of her life, to her 
avarice, her pride, her furious temper, 
her indomitable self-will, is added 
the canker, jealousy. 

She paces that hall, the work of 
her own dread of death, and love of 
brick and mortar. We see her in 
fancy there: her eye turns in jea- 
lous, furtive glances to a closed and 
bolted postern door: she opens it, 
and ascends a stone staircase, lead- 
ing to the gallery of a chapel, 
through which my lady countess 
must needs pass before she comes to 
the second story of her quaint house. 
The chapel is in deep gloom: per- 
chance, as the countess moves on, 
her foot touches a cushion, her 
arm displaces a chair. She shrinks 
as if hurt; that cushion, that chair 
are used, E. G. knows it, by the 
captive above, in that upper story. 
There kneels the now fragile, long- 
immured form of a queen. Broken 
sighs are heard in that dark gallery ; 
heart-wrung prayer is whispered by 
the pale lips of that exquisite face 


which is buried in that cushion’s 
velvet covering. At matins, at even- 
song, there sits one on whom none 
could look without love and pity; 
and she, who now pauses with a 
choking of passion, knows it. There 
(but the countess has passed out)— 
there is the seat of the royal Mary 
Stuart. 

For fifteen years that hapless 
being had been in captivity; but 
the hardest durance she suffered 
was at Hardwick. What matters it 
to say, that the rooms fitted up for 
the Scottish queen were most mag- 
nificent? that the hangings in her 
bedchamber are of cloth of gold, 
cloth of silver, of velvet, enriched 
with fringes and embroidery? What 
matters it that, on the bed-hangings, 
are figures large as life, one adoring 
the cross, others denoting the vir- 
tues— Chastity, Liberality, Perse- 
verance, and Patience? A little 
kindness would have been far more 
valuable than all this almost taunt- 
ing splendour: but to kindness 
Mary Stuart had long been a stranger. 
We can imagine the secret reflec- 
tions of E. 8., as she traverses the 
long gallery on the second story 
to seek the captive queen. Eliza- 
beth, her ladyship’s queen, had of 
late attempted to curtail the allow- 
ance of fifty-two pounds per week 
allowed for the maintenance of Mary, 
who was thus boarded, with her 
retinue, by the earl and countess; 
and Lord Shrewsbury, sick of the 
burdensome charge, disgusted with 
the pitiful reduction, had sought to 
be discharged from his care of Mary 
Stuart. And to this he had been 
driven, partly by the violent jea 
lousy of his lady wife, and partly by 
the vulgar fear of being done, to use 
a vulgarism, by Queen Elizabeth. 

And, as the haughty countess 
walks onward, Walsingham’s famous 
letter to Queen Elizabeth, given by 
Miss Strickland from the ‘Complete 
Ambassador,’ may recur to readers 
of this day. 

‘I pray God that the abatement 
of the charges towards that noble 
man, that hath the custody of the 
bosom serpent (meaning Mary Queen 
of Scots), hath not lessened his care 
in keeping of her. To think thata 
man of his birth and ability, after 














twelve years’ travail, in charge of 
such a weight, to have an abatement 
of allowance, and no recompence 
otherwise made, should not breed dis- 
contentment. No man that hath 
reason can so judge; and therefore, 
to have so speciala charge committed 
toa person discontented, everybody 
secth, it standeth no way with 
licy.”* 

The earl appears, however, to 
have been worthy of the important 
trust; he was kind to the hapless 
prisoner; his conduct, we are told, 
was as honourable as it was inno- 
cent. Butto return to the countess, 
where, in imagination, we left her. 

She is in the gallery, which 
ranges the whole length of the east 
front: it is a hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length, lighted by win- 
dows in deep recesses which project 
beyond the wall. Her patroness, 
Queen Elizabeth—she to whom Lady 
Shrewsbury had once, during the 
limetime of her third husband, St. 
Loo, been lady of the bedchamber— 
seems to watch her as she goes; 
Elizabeth, with those cold grey eyes, 
that golden hair on her white, high 
brow, was staring at her: and that 
sharp, clever, merciless face, that 
never once expressed a womanly 
feeling, was likely to stimulate the 
deep vengeance of Lady Shrews- 
bury’s heart. The very dress—a 
gown, tight, without a fold, and 
painted with serpents, birds, and a 
sea horse—what taste!—may have 
recalled some allegorical piece in 
which the vain Elizabeth had figured, 
and in which her namesake, E.S., 
had fed her royal mistress’s self- 
adoration. 

_ Be that as it may: whet portrait 
is it that next rivets the attention 
of Lady Shrewsbury? Is it that of 
Lady Jane Grey, at her harpsichord, 
and psalm-book in hand? Or the 
youthful pair, James V. of Scotland, 
and his wife, with their long, thin 
faces and yellow hair? Or is it 
that mournful countenance that, in 
spite of those exquisite features, pre- 
sents such a wreck of beauty? Is it 
Mary Stuart? Can it be she whose 
peculiar loveliness and contour is 
sill a standard among us? The 
countess gazes, and a fiend-like 


* Strickland, vol. vii, p. 4. 
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gratification lights up her face. 
Yes: it is Mary: that haggard face: 
the limner, whoever he may be, has 
done his work well: he has de- 
picted her in the tenth year of her 
captivity, unflatteringly, for it were 
almost treason to flatter poor Mary 
Stuart now: he has given to pos- 
terity the prisoner, and not the 
queen. Thus, in telling words, 
wrote Anne Radcliffe about this 
picture: ‘ Her countenance much 
faded, deeply marked by indigna- 
tion and grief; and reduced as to 
the spectre of herself, frowning with 
suspicion on all who approached it; 
the black eyes looking out of their 
corners: thin lips, somewhat aqui- 
line nose, and beautiful chin. Ten 
years, ten such years had done their 
work.’ Compare this portrait with 
that which was once in the Bod- 
leian at Oxford: there, Mary Stuart, 
with a calm aspect, looked almost 
lovingly on you as you gazed on 
her ; for it was difficult not to fancy 
that she was actually there. All 
trace of that famous likeness is gone; 
it perished from too much know- 
ledge, too much inquiry. Once 
there hung on those time-stained 
walls a fair oval face, so perfect in 
symmetry, that one was fain to say 
it was too regular. It was Mary, 
at the age of twenty-four, woman’s 
perfection. Her hairis parted under 
that pointed cap of lace, stiffened 
and yellow starched, and a long 
veil, or wimple, which she always 
wore after her marriage, hangs down 
behind. The clear brow has not 
one line of care on its marble arch, 
where, it would seem, innocence, 
‘pure as moonlight sleeping upon 
snow,’ was pictured. The long, al- 
mond-shaped eyes which looked 
‘ black, to Mrs. Radcliffe, were of a 
soft hazel,—quiet, but with a latent 
fire in their orbs. They were scarcely 
sunk beneath the pencilled and 
arched eyebrow. The nose was so 
slightly aquiline that one could 
scarcely define it; and the chin, 
most delicate, most beautiful, rested 
upon the double ruff of delicate 
lace below. Her dress was black, 
with sleeves slashed with white; 
over those slender shoulders hung 
a rosary and crucifix of gold and 
ebony; and with which still hang- 
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ing round her neck she met her 
doom.* 

Such Mary was: but that model 
of womanly beauty exists no longer. 
Some years ago, Sir David Wilkie, 
visiting the Bodleian, saw that pic- 
ture. He asked for a pair of steps; 
he wished to examine it. He felt 
sure, he said, that there was another 
portrait beneath it. Alas! he was 
right. He was allowed to try the 
experiment of washing the surface. 
The portrait was painted on wood. 
He washed it; and presently Mary’s 
sweet eyes, her brow, her exquisite 
mouth disappeared. A somewhat 
comely but vulgar face beneath 
a coif, appeared: Wilkie washed 
on; and not a vestige was left of 
Mary, queen of my soul; but there 
came out a complete face and 
half-length figure of one who looked 
somewhat like a foster-sister of 
Queen Mary, passing like, but with 
every feature vulgarized. It now 
reigns triumphant as a portrait of 
Mary. To return to the gallery, to 
the living Mary, and to the hating, 
maligning Lady Shrewsbury. She 
goes on, towards the room of au- 
dience. It is of uncommon lofti- 
ness; below, the walls are covered 
with tapestry ; above, painted with 
historical groups. We cannot agree 
with Horace Walpole in preferring 
low rooms. ‘There is a grandeur in 
the height of this room of sad re- 
membrance. Some of the chairs are 
of black velvet, nearly concealed by 
raised needle-work of gold, and 
silver, and colours, forming a cover- 
ing of great richness; others are 
much older than Mary’s time, and 
even in her time were tattered. 
Curtains of gold tissue decorate the 
windows: at the upper end of this 
presence-chamber a canopy of black 
velvet serves to keep up the phan- 
tom of royalty; beneath it, raised on 
steps, are two chairs: a carpeted 
table, and some articles of furniture 
used by Mary, stand in a wide recess 
below the steps. 

She is not here: the queen keeps 
her chamber. Lady Shrewsbury 
opens a door; pauses for a time 
before a window in the passage be- 

* The crucifix and rosary are preserved 
in the Bedingfield family. It was to one 
of their ancestors that Mary gave it. 
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yond. That window commands 
view into the bedroom of 
Stuart. From that window all her 
movements can be watched. It can 
be known that the bird is in its 
cage; it can be certified that no 
Lord Shrewsbury is lounging in 
those richly embroidered chairs of 
black velvet, worked by Mary’s own 
hand. Lady Shrewsbury’s. throb- 
bing heart may, as it happens, be 
stilled by her furtive inspection, or 
it may be worked into frenzy. Many 
an oath—for, like her royal ‘mistress, 
E. 8. swore glibly—has slipped out 
in that short passage, and before 
that fatal window; and scandals, 
which brought matters almost to the 
verge of a criminal prosecution, were 
generated, whilst the countess crept 
stealthily in, like a hyzena, with the 
deadliest malice in her very heart’s 
core. 

* How fares my cousin the Queen 
of Scots?? was Queen Elizabeth’s 
question one day when Lady Shrews- 
bury was at court. 

‘ Madame,’ was the reply, ‘ she 
cannot do ill whilst she is with my 
husband ; and I begin to grow jea- 
lous, they are so great together. 
The words seemed to be spoken in 
but were uttered in bitter 
earnest. 

All this time the countess’s son, 
by the excellent Sir William Caven- 
dish, was growing up amid these 
family cabals, and playing about 
Hardwick with the children of their 
stepfather. These very children 
Lady Shrewsbury had endeavoured, 
before her marriage to their father, 
to injure. She had tried to persuade 
the earl to settle his large estates 
on herself; but she could not suc- 
ceed; so she insured that some 
portion should come into her family 
by marrying Henry, her eldest son, 
to the Lady Grace Talbot, the earl’s 


youngest daughter; and, at the 
same time, her own youngest 


daughter to Gilbert, afterw: ards Ear! 
of Shrewsbury, and his father’s 
heir, though only a second son. 
William, her second son, and the 
first of the Cavendishes promoted to 
the peerage, also derived advantage 
from his mother’s union with Lord 
Shrewsbury; for by the earl’s ad- 
vice he received an excellent edu- 
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gation, and he became worthy of 
the name which was already so 
honourable in his country. 
Great as Lord Shrewsbury was, 
rous as all the united families 
were, Hardwick must have been a 
emonium so long as Queen 
Gove pale, sad face was seen in 
the range of her splendid prison. 
‘ford Shrewsbury, says Miss 
Strickland, ‘ was rendered by his 
wife's jealousy the most miserable 
of men.’ Again and again he peti- 
tioned to be released from a charge 
which had exposed him to so much 
calumny; and at length his request 
wasgranted. The ‘bosom serpent,’ 
as Walsingham called Mary, al- 
though the two queens had never 
met in their lives, was removed to 
another of the earl’s seats. The 
gloomy castle of Tutbury, selected 
because it was the dampest, the 
dreariest, and the most disliked by 
Mary of any castle in England, re- 
ceived her as its inmate; and the 
stately chambers of Hardwick were 
at liberty for the haughty, but 
appeased countess to inhabit; her 
house was her own. Tutbury, it is 
true, belonged to Lord Shrewsbury ; 
but he gave it up to the superin- 
tendence of Sir Amias Paulet, who 
had henceforth the charge of Queen 


y. 

But the countess had lighted that 
‘ little fire’ which ‘ kindleth a great 
matter.’ She had set the busy on 
to talk. Her husband died before 
her; and his executors, probably at 
his request, thought it necessary to 
inscribe upon his tomb a denial of 
that criminal attachment for Mary 
Stuart, with which he had been 
charged by his enemies. 

Hedied in 1590; and the countess, 
or, as her foes called her, Bess of 
Hardwick, went on with her schemes 
and her building. She did not like 
her eldest son Henry so well as her 
second; so she gave him the damp 
old fort of Tutbury of tragic memo- 
nies; but William, her favourite, was 
well provided for in her life-time; 
and amongst the possessions which 
he inherited were Hardwick and 
Chatsworth. Nothing shows the 


advantage of a continuance of one 
ly in a property more plainly 
than the state of Hardwick Hall. 
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There it stands, a memento of the 
times that witnessed its erection. It 
takes us back again to the Caven- 
dishes and Talbots of those days; 
to Mary Stuart; to her persecutor, 
Elizabeth Tudor; and to her calum- 
niator, Elizabeth of Hardwick. Such 
places owe their existence to the 
much-abused majorat, the abroga- 
tion of which has lowered most of 
the fine old provincial castles in 
France. Of Mary Stuart, most relics 
remain: her bed alone—although 
Mrs. Radcliffe seems not to have 
known it when she wrote her ac- 
count of Hardwick—was taken 
away by the rebels during the civil 
war. 

During seventeen years Lady 
Shrewsbury survived the husband 
whom she had so cruelly tormented 
— perhaps into his grave, who knows? 
Who knows even what the former 
three husbands may not have suf- 
fered from this female Bluebeard ? 
Four victims to slip away! Her 
tongue must have done it. Yet, if 
we are to believe post-mortem eulo- 
gies, E. 8. left the world a pattern 
of all the virtues. Dr. Toby Mathew, 
Archbishop of York, preached her 
funeral sermon, and eulogized her 
many shining qualities; and Bishop 
Kennet, in his ‘Memoirs of the Ca- 
vendish Family,’ in courtly phrase 
touches upon her life of unexampled 
prosperity. 

‘A change of condition,’ he says, 
‘that perhaps never fell to any one 
woman, to be four times a creditable 
and happy wife; to rise by every 
husband into greater wealth and 
higher honours; to have a unani- 
mous issue by one husband only ; to 
have all those children live, and all, 
by her advice, be honourably and 
creditably disposed of in her life- 
time; and, after all, to live seventeen 
years a widow, in absolute power 
and plenty.’ 

Nothing, however, can wipe out 
the blots in the character of Eliza- 
beth of Hardwick. She had great 
opportunities, and she forgot that 
all property is a trust, and that the 
Great Steward of all requires an ac- 
count of it; not such an account as 
will show that we neglected not our 
children’s worldly interests, or that 
we improved their estates, or that 
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we arranged their marriages, and set 
our whole hearts on achieving their 
prosperity ; but the stern and solemn 
account of the works of mercy done 
in His name, and for His sake, who 
tells us, in his ever-living words, 
‘ The poor ye have always with you.’ 

Let us, however, do such justice 
as we can to Lady Shrewsbury. We 
are told she was charitable; and 
Bishop Kennet adds that she was 
not unmindful of those in want. 
Witness, he says (but, in proportion 
to her mass of wealth, the witness 
speaks but little), her endowment of 
a ‘noble hospital’ (we have seen it, 
and do not call it ‘ noble’) ‘at Derby, 
for the entertainment of twelve poor 
people, who have each about ten 
pounds a year for their subsistence.’ 

Witness—if you wish to bring 
forth instances of high-born ladies, 
ministering angels — witness what, 
in our days, Miss Burdett Coutts has 
done, in these days of fluctuation, of 
income tax, of luxury, and submit, 
O shade of Bishop Kennet! to be 
answered, that we indeed call not the 
countess; charitable. Give her her 
due. During a life of ninety years 
she built three of the most elegant 
gentleman’s seats, as they then were, 
in England—Chatsworth, Hardwick, 
and Oldcote. She also took care to 
erect another structure: she built 
her owntomb. In All Saints’ Church, 
at Derby, there is a splendid mural 
monument, the design and execution 
of which she herself superintended— 
no bad amusement for an old mil- 
lionaire! In a recess in the lower 
part lies the figure of the countess, 
dressed in the habit of the times. 
Her head is lying on a cushion, her 
hands are uplifted in the attitude of 
prayer. Much need! Yet let us not 
be uncharitable: to her we owe the 
continuance of a truly noble, truly 
admirable race. She perpetuated 
the Cavendishes ; she bequeathed to 
them their great possessions, without 
leaving the legacy of her bad pas- 
sions. Peace be to her! Could we 
forget Mary Queen of Scots, we could 
forgive E. 8.; but, as we strive to 
do so, the image of that favourite of 
nature rises before us. We see her 
in her life-long misery; some time 
at Chatsworth, some time at Hard- 
wick ; once or twice taken, ‘for me- 


lancholy,’ with Lord and Lady 

Shrewsbury to the fashionable baths 

at Buxton. There she calls up t 

her mournful memory Ceesar’s verges 

upon Felton, thus given :— 

‘Buxton, whose fame thy milk-warm waters 
tell, 

Whom I perhaps no more shall see, farewell ? 

We see her at Chatsworth, where 
Lady Shrewsbury built a fine house 
which was taken down at the close 
of the seventeenth century, and 
where thirteen years of Mary’s cap- 
tivity were spent; but the rooms 
which now bear her name were built 
on the site only of those which the 
unhappy queen inhabited. Let us 
not follow her to Tutbury or to Fo- 
theringay, else our sentiments of de- 
testation towards Bess of Hardwick, 
who could embitter so much of the 
hapless existence so soon to be tr- 
gically closed, should effervesce, and 
upset the dignity of history; and we 
should be tempted to blot out every 
word—and the task would not be a 
long one—that we have written in 
her favour. 

Her descendants did honour to 
the name of Cavendish, a name 
which we never find in history 
coupled with a base action ; for it is 
remarkable that a certain nobleness 
of nature has seemed to characterize 
them all. But to return to the chil- 
dren of E.S. William, Lady Shrews- 
bury’s second son, was created Baron 
Cavendish after the death of his 
elder brother, and afterwards Earl of 
Devonshire. The far-off islands of 
Bermuda still retain among them 
the name of Cavendish, in honour of 
his efforts to settle their government 
and affairs. His son William, the 
second earl, inherited his father’s 
noble and generous temper. The 
pupil of Hobbes, this gifted man was 
learned without pedantry; kind, 
hospitable, sincere ; a neighbour and 
a friend to all who merited that ho- 
nour. His estate fell into difficulties, 
and his wife, Lady Christian Bruce, 
the sister of Thomas Earl of Elgin, 
managed his affairs so well as to re- 
trieve them. She extricated him 
from several threatened lawsuits. 
‘ Madam,’ said Charles the Second to 
her, ‘ you have all my judges at your 
disposal.’ Lord Digby called her 
‘the best woman, and the best-bred 
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woman in the nation :’ ‘she has ail 
the complaisance of the court, with- 
gut the least affectation; and all the 
strictness of religion in her conduct, 
without the least pretence to it in 
her discourse.’ 

Her son—another William, and 
third earl—was one of the hand- 
gomest and most accomplished no- 
blemen of his time, and the suitor of 
lady Dorothea Sydney, the Sacha- 
rissa of Waller; but his suit was not 
successful. ‘To him, on his coming 
of age, all the great houses in Der- 
byshire owned by his family were 
delivered, completely furnished, by 
his mother. He was, like all his 
race, though loyal, a sturdy patriot. 
He disapproved of the attainder of 
Strafford, and he followed the for- 
tunes of Charles I. 

His tutor was Thomas Hobbes, 
the famous philosopher. Together 
had they travelled into Italy, and 
there seen Galileo. After their re- 
tum the earl, though detesting 
Hobbes’s religious views, had him to 
live in ease and plenty at Chats- 
worth, where his life was henceforth 


To the strangers who visited at 
the hall, Hobbes paid his morning 


visits as if he had not been living in 
the house. His spare, tall figure, 
wrapped up in flannel, might be seen 
ig early in the gallery, begin- 
ning his rounds. His face was hand- 
some, his eyes sharp and piercing ; 
a bright colour tinged his cheeks ; 
his hair, till a late period, was black, 
with a thick and yellowish mous- 
fache on his lip. His temper was 
open and confiding; he loved to 
communicate knowledge ; and must, 
in fact, have been a very agreeable 
savant, of dangerous, if not abso- 
lntely infidel opinions. He was a 
helor, and remained so, in spite 
of all the perils of these antecham- 
bers in which youth and beauty loi- 
tered—in spite, too, of his not being 
exempt, as we are told, from amorous 
ings. Such was Hobbes, who, by 
the regularity of his hours, and by 
the infinite care which he took of 
himself, by his twelve-o’clock din- 
ners, by his long walks, and by 
playing at hard ball after he was 
seventy, preserved health till ninety- 
two. Those who wish to study his 
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plans for health will be struck with 
the similarity which those of Dr. 
Andrew Combe bear to them. It 
must, however, be confessed that he 
smoked a little, and ate no supper: 
nor can we dare wholly to disbelieve 
that the author of ‘ The Leviathan’ 
was afraid of ghosts. 

Such was Hobbes. He would have 
been an Oxford Essayist and Re- 
viewer had he lived in our times. 
In his own, he was reputed an 
atheist ; yet we are expressly told by 
Bishop Kennet that Hobbes believed 
in the Reformed Church, ‘ but 
thought it more reverent and pious 
to believe in God than to pretend to 
comprehend him.’ 

For years before his death the 
hand that wrote ‘The Leviathan’ 
was shaking with palsy; yet it was 
only when told by his physician at 
the last that no perfect cure could, 
on account of his great age, be ex- 
pected, that he seemed to anticipate 
death. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I shall be 
glad to find a hole to creep out of 
the world at.’ 

And here let us pause. In enume- 
rating the descendants of William 
Cavendish, the gentleman usher of 
Wolsey, we have but to repeat the 
same expressions: liberality, loyalty, 
magnaninity, are, as it were, stereo- 
typed in our pages for the express 
service of this honoured race. Good 
fortune seems also a term fitted for 
this family, if not made for them. 
At last there comes a break in the 
Williams; and Charles Cavendish, a 
cavalier of the finest qualities, a 
cousin of our latest William, appears 
at the court of Whitehall. He is the 
king’s godson, as handsome a youth 
as ever trod a measure or fought in 
a field of battle. He could do both 
well; and he was witty, loyal, ho- 
nourable, sensible, and valiant aua 
on / Ss. 

Young Charles Cavendish rode in 
Lord Bernard Stuart’s troop when 
the king, to whom he had offered 
his services, was at York; and 
Charles remarked, that those who 
composed this troop were so rich, 
that their fortunes put together 
would buy up all the estates of Lord 
Essex, and of all the officers in the 
parliamentarian army. Charles Ca- 
vendish was a gallant youth, and 
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rose quickly to be lieutenant-general. 
He had the honour of escorting Hen- 
rietta Maria to Newark. When, on 
that occasion, he waited on her ma- 
jesty, the commanding officer, Major 
‘uke, asked the queen for the word ; 
‘ Cavendish’ was the reply ; and the 
compliment was courteously and re- 
verently owned. 

But this gay and eventful life was 
soon closed; and Cavendish was 
killed in an engagement with the 
parliament troops under Cromwell, 
and died refusing quarter. ‘The 
general,’ Cromwell wrote to the Com- 
mittee of the Associated Counties at 
Cambridge, ‘ had been driven into a 
quagmire, where my captain-lieu- 
tenant slew him with a thrust under 
the short ribs’ (just as if he were 
speaking of the slaying ofa bullock!) 
And so the gallant young cavalier 
met hisdoom. The people of New- 
ark, in spite of Cromwell and his 
captain-lieutenant, or in spite of 
Colonel Bury, who, they believed, 
did the deed and was dear to Oliver 
ever after—these same loyal people 
of Newark loved the fine-spirited, 
handsome Charles Cavendish so much 
(I write it almost with tears), that 
they could not bear to put that 
young, noble corpse into the tomb. 
They kept it above ground many 
days, and at length committed it in 
sorrow to the cold grave. Thirty 
years afterwards their grief was 
opened afresh. All had become tran- 
quil, and the exemplary mother of 
the gallant Charles being dead, his 
descendants wished to remove the 
body to Derby. Then the grief of 
the good folks of Newark broke out 
afresh, as if he had only just been 
dead. How had he made himself so 
loved? Waller wrote his epitaph, 
beginning— 

*Here lies Charles Cavendish; let the marble 
stone 
That hides his ashes make his virtues known ; 
Beauty and valour did bis short life grace, 
The grief and glory of his noble race ;’ 


and ending— 
* Thus fell the young, the lovely, and the brave, 
Strew bays and flowers upon his honour'd 


grave.’ 


Yet Waller’s epitaph does not—we 
fear to" confess it—touch the heart. 


Three words of real feeling would 
have done it better. 

Let us quit this sad theme, and 
turn to a gayer scene. The lucky 
star of the Cavendishes is in the 
ascendant: another grandson of the 
original William, Wolsey’s gentle- 
man usher, another branch of this 
great line, is our theme. 

Plant yourselves, readers, on the 
ridge of a bleak hill—a Derbyshire 
hill—which commands a vast extent 
of view over one of England’s fairest 
counties. You are in the old territory 
once possessed by those Peverels— 
the Peverels of the Peak, whom Seott 
has rendered so familiar to us. Yon 
mass of brown stone, square and 
lofty, and embattled with a tower at 
each angle—that to the north-east 
rising far above the others, that is 
Bolsover. There lived William de 
Peverel. The structure now stand- 
ing is not his: the Peverels have 
long since passed away from their 
stronghold, the Peak; and Bolsover 
has become, through Bess of Hard- 
wick, the possession of a Cavendish. 

Place yourselves, in imagination, 
near the building which, though but 
a castellated house, they call Bolso- 
ver Castle. What means that long 
procession which is winding up the 
hill ?—that noble white horse, with 
its graceful rider, with the slouch 
hat and drooping feather, the peaked 
beard, the pointed delicate mous- 
tache, the rich riding suit, upon 
which the George, suspended by a 
black ribbon, catches the morning 
sunbeams, as the cortége turns to- 
wards the sunny east ? 

What mean those acclamations 
which burst forth from those groups 
of peasants who stand bareheaded 
by the wayside? The old walls 
faintly re-echo the cry, and ‘ Long 
live King Charles! Long live his 
gracious Majesty King Charles the 
First!’ are the sounds which, carried 
aloft in the calm summer air, startle 
yon colony of rooks as the procession 
passes onwards. 

By either side of a flight of stone 
steps which lead into the hall are 
ranged household retainers. On 
those steps, bareheaded, stands the 
brave, the accomplished, the loyal 
William Cavendish, Earl of New- 
castle, of the younger branch of our 
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frst William’s lineage. Like all his 
family, he is a model of courtesy, 
intellectual, and even learned; yet 
joall appearance—and it is a great 
charm in him—he conceals the scholar 
inthefine gentleman. His countess, 
and first wife, the mother of a hope- 
fal half-dozen—three of them sons, 
three of them daughters—stands be- 
de him. With deep reverence they 
hailtheir sovereign ; and whilst flags 
are flying, the church bells at Bel- 
gover are ringing, and as the accla- 
mations, louder and louder, become 
mingled with the words, ‘ Long live 
ourgracious Queen Henrietta Maria!’ 
the whole of the procession comes 
into sight, turns, halts — Charles, 
riding with inimitable grace, salutes 
his faithful liezges, who have gathered 
from the country far and wide to 
receive him ; whilst the delicate face 
of Henrietta Maria peeps from out of 
the litter in which she has made the 
journey, and with a wave of her fair 
hand, and with some faint words, in 
a foreign tone, she thanks the by- 
standers. 

The royal pair have travelled 
that day only from Welbeck, a seat 
belonging to Lord Newcastle, which 
he has given up for their accommo- 
dation. They are hailed, as they 
enter the rude Hall supported by 
stone pillars, by the hearty accla- 
mations of the higher 
lord Newcastle’s neighbours, who 
are invited to meet the king at this 
famous entertainment. But there 
was one whom Charles received, as 
he came bending forward in his 
mide, uncouth way, with peculiar 

indness. Ben Jonson—honest Ben, 
—when all the notable and lofty 
personages were there, has his share 
of royal kindness. He is there to 
conduct the masque, which his own 
genius has composed—there to sug- 
gest and arrange the scenes, also. 

Happy Ben! his enemy, Iniquity 
Jones, is not there to oppose and 
vex the irritable old poet ; and the 
taste and fancy, which appear so 
greatly at variance with that rough, 
coarse exterior, are to have free and 
fair play for once. 

.We may picture to ourselves the 
king and queen seated under a cloth 
of state in the only apartment de- 
Signed for habitation on this floor: 
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it is rude enough; with a stone 
pillar in the centre, to support a 
stone roof. Yet rich decorations 
have concealed the nakedness of the 
land: all is gorgeously decorated, 
and music and poetry make up for 
every deficiency in the mansion. 
Yet, above stairs, the rooms are 
small; the stairs and ceiling of 
stone—cold, gray stone—and the 
floors of plaster. Our ancestors 
had, nevertheless, a way of dressing 
up everything for the moment, and 
of hiding every defect. ‘ Hang 
arras here: ‘ Nail up there cloth 
of gold tissue:’ ‘Set the cresset- 
bearers in each dark corner: ‘ Let 
arches of shrubs, and flowers, and 
the red rose, and the white lily cover 
yon rude abutment:’ ‘ Fill up yonder 
corner with a pennon or two.’ So 
can we fancy Ben, at once poet and 
stage-manager, saying to the scared 
servants, at whom he swore—for 
Ben was no saint—in round oaths. 
Then in the pageant, what rank, 
what beauty, what grace, and cul- 
ture were displayed! It is said that 
in our own pure Court nothing but 
intelligence will prosper now-a-days ; 
and that, to be appreciated, you must 
be appreciable. So was it then, 
when every taste of the king’s was 
refined, and when to enter into these 
tastes was imperative for courtly 
success. So we may conceive the 
happy turns of the poet’s wit; 
the rich dresses of the actors; the 
delicious music of Lawes and 
Laniére; the perfection of actors 
and actresses to have enlivened 
the afternoon, and to have been the 
theme of the banquet. Alas! this 
grand entertainment cost fifteen 
thousand pounds; and was one of 
the causes of subsequent embarrass- 
ments to the Earl of Newcastle. 

His great possessions, amounting 
to an income of twenty-two thousand 
pounds yearly, had partly descended 
to him from his grandmother, tho 
wicked E.8., who had bequeathed 
to Newcastle’s father, her younger 
son, what she had crimped from Sir 
William St. Loo’s property ; and, like 
much wealth got in that manner, it 
soon made to itself wings to fly away. 

Noble, as well as lavish, was the 
nature of him who thus magnifi- 
cently received Charles I. ; and that 
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king well knew the value of Lord 
Newcastle, and gave his son Charles 
into the Earl’s charge, when the 
sprightly young prince was taken 
from the nursery to the school- 
room. When the wars broke out, 
Newcastle, hampered with debt as 
he was, lent the king ten thousand 
pounds. He was made general of 
all the forces north of the Trent; 
but his feats and services, his perils 
and difficulties, his troubles with 
the brave, rash Prince Rupert; his 
despair at last, and his flight to 
Hamburgh, after the battle of 
Marston Moor,—these are grave and 
long details; and, much as we love 
this preux chevalier, we must deny 
ourselves the recital thereof, and 
refer the reader to Clarendon. Years 
have passed. The bright days of 
the Restoration are come: and Lord 
Newcastle is at home again. He 
has lost more than any of the king’s 
faithful lieges: but he is rewarded 
with the title of Duke of Newcastle, 
and Earl of Ogle. He has lost nine 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Nevertheless, he has begun a new 
pile of building at Bolsover, with a 
gallery ‘in petto) two hundred and 
twenty feet in length (our ancestors 
thought nothing of a house without 
a gallery), and twenty-eight feet 
wide; but he never completed the 
structure; and the shell is alone 
standing. One interesting relic re- 
mains, however, of what was in- 
tended to be so noble a residence ; 
—a fountain. In an octagon re- 
servoir, six feet deep, at the south 
end of the garden, is a curious 
decayed fountain, ornamented with 
satyrs, masks, birds, and other 
figures. On the pedestal appears 
a figure of Venus in alabaster: 
she is stepping out of the bath, and 
holding up her drapery. This 
relic savours more of the time of 
Charles IT. than of his father’s grave 
and proper age. 

But, in fact, the first Duke of 
Newcastle was not only a cavalier 
in war, but a very merry one in 
private life. Far be it from us to 
sully our favourite’s fame; but he 
was no puritan in morals; no saint 
in buckram. 

Among the companions of his 
youth was Thomas Hobbes, the 


author of the ‘ Leviathan,’ and the 
tutor successively of two of the 
Cavendish family. Hobbes had, in 
fact, continued to be a sort of ap- 
pendage to Chatsworth, where he 
chiefly lived, but where he refused 
to die; for, at the age of ninety-two 
when his patron, the Earl of Devon. 
shire, removed from Chatsworth tp 
Hardwick, the old man, then ninety. 
two years of age,—part and pared 
of the great establishment, —per- 
sisted in being conveyed there on 
a feather-bed, and died ten days 
afterwards. Hobbes, it is said, bor. 
rowed some of his ideas from the 
Earl of Newcastle, whom he de 
scribed as a most accomplished 
person, great in everything save 
form. The Earl was, in fact, the 
patron of the wits in the time of 
Charles I., without much regard to 
character or respect to decency, 
He made Sir William Davenant 
his lieutenant-general of the ord- 
nance, and the Rev. Mr. Hudson 
scoutmaster-general of his army; 
then, when exiled and poor, instead 
of composing a grave treatise, or 
an historical piece, he spent his 
time in breaking-in horses ; in study- 
ing horsemanship, and writing in 
French a ‘ Manuel nowvelle de dresser 
les chevaux avec des figures’ He 
patronized Ben Jonson, and wrote 
plays himself, in Ben’s manner: 
and he married one of the most 
amusing and fantastic of women in 
the world for his second wife; and 
she wrote his history. 

Margaret Lucas, Duchess of New- 
castle, has one place in the republic 
of letters: she is Horace Wal- 
pole’s pet aversion. The Duke, 
Horace says, though declared by 
Lord Clarendon to be ‘ amorous it 
poetry and music, was fitter to break 
Pegasus for a manége, than to mount 
him on the steps of Parnassus’ 
‘ Of all the riders of that steed there 
have not been a more fantastic 
couple than his Grace and his 
faithful Duchess, who is never of 
her pillion.’ Wicked Horace! 
Dressed, in her portrait at Welbeck, 
in a very unbecoming fancy costume, 
with a wreath of laurel round her 
head, and a garment meant to bv 
classical, but turning out simply W- 
tidy, Margaret is a capital specimel 
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of the high-born précieuse ridicule 
of the Restoration. Her Memoirs 
of so gifted, so generous, and so 
valiant a husband, may be pardoned, 
though, as Walpole says, she some- 
times compares him to Julius 
Oesar; sometimes tells us in what 
sort of a coach he went to Am- 
sterdam. ‘ God,’ shedeclared, ‘ had 
commanded his servant, Nature, to 
endue her with a poetical and phi- 
losophic genius, even from her birth, 
for she did write some books in that 
kind before she was twelve years of 
age. We have not been unhappy 
enough to read them. She seldom 
revised the copies of her works, lest 
it should disturb her following con- 
ceptions. Delicious pedant! 

Her Grace’s works were volumi- 
nous, nineteen of her comedies 
being completed — one of them 
only, called ‘ The Blazing Worid,’ 
being left unfinished ; the amusing 
Duchess ‘ finding her genius not 
tend to the prosecution of it.’ She 
wrote not, as we degenerate Britons 
do, in quartos, or octavos, but in 
folios. What would she have said 
to shilling editions? But though 
Walpole, with his usual sneer, talks 


of this ‘ picture of foolish nobility,’ 
we cannot but admire and approve 
the pursuits which rendered exile 
supportable, and occupied creditably 


the leisure of age. The duke and 
duchess retired to what he calls 
their ‘ own little domain ;’ but that 
domain comprised, among many 
other stately residences, Welbeck, 
and the unfinished Bolsover. So 
much for Walpole’s highly-coloured 
biography. As a general rule he 
hates all cavaliers and royalists. 
Let us leave them, as he says, ‘ to 
intoxicate one another’ with con- 
jugal flattery, and turn to the first 
ducal peer of this illustrious house, 
& William again; and then add a 
few lines to the obituary of the last. 

In 1661, one of the youths who 
held up the train of Charles IT., was 
William Cavendish, then Earl of 
Devonshire. He had all the virtues 
and all the good fortune of his 
tace. But though loyal, he was a 

triot, and detested the tyranny of 
games IT, An old farm-house ex- 
isted not long since, in which he, 
™ company with Lord Delamere, 
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privately concocted the plan of the 
Revolution. This farm is at Whit- 
tington, on the edge of Scarsdale; 
and the parlour where these two 
noblemen sat is still called the 
‘ Plotting parlour;’ yet no man of 
those troublous times was more 
averse to sedition and conspiracy 
than this peer. Yet he was a sworn 
foe to tyranny. When Lord Russell 
was in prison, it was the generous 
Cavendish who offered, through Sir 
James Forbes, to change clothes 
with him, that he might make his 
escape. The noble offer was nobly 
refused; and all that was left for 
affection to do, was to console the 
broken-hearted Lady Rachel Russell 
—her whose were nearly 
blinded by incessant weeping; and 
to marry his eldest son to the 
daughter of his lost friend, a com- 
pliment of great significance in such 
times. What a scene was that 
when, in the face of all the court 
and crown lawyers, the gifted, 
fearless Cavendish had stood up to 
speak the few words in testimony 
of Russell. With breathless atten- 
tion were they heard, but heard in 
vain. 

‘I had the honour to be ac- 
quainted with my Lord Russell a 
long time. I always thought him a 
man of great honour, and too wary 
and prudent a man to be concerned 
in so desperate a design as this, 
and from which he could receive so 
little advantage.’ 

No wonder in such times that he 
retreated to Chatsworth, and more 
for want of occupation than from 
any great notion of improvement, 
pulled down the south side of his 
house, and rebuilt it with a front to 
the gardens; he made it not only 
the ornament of that beautiful and 
varied county, but the pride of 
England; and as such it has con- 
tinued. Cibber, the sculptor and 
architect; Gibbons, who gave, as 
Horace Walpole says, ‘ to wood the 
loose and airy lightness of flowers, 
and chained together the various 
productions of the elements with a 
free disorder natural to each species,’ 
left there the most beautiful efforts 
of their art. 

In the dining-room of Chatsworth 
is a portrait, by Kneller, of him who 

2H2 
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was distinguished as a wit, ascholar, 
a soldier, and a gentleman,— Wil- 
liam, first Duke of Devonshire. His 
own political career was summed 
up in his own words, inscribed by 
his own desire, on his monument, in 
Latin : and thus rendered,— 

* William, Duke of Devonshire, 

Of good princes the faithful subject, 

An enemy to and hated by tyrants.’ 


The mingled race of Russell and 
Cavendish owned, in the last cen- 
tury, another augmentation of 
honour and worth in the alliance 
with the Spencers. Faulty—per- 
haps frail—but with a heart natu- 
rally full of benevolence, the beau- 
tiful Duchess Georgiana came into 
the country of the Peak to enthral 
all hearts. She appeared at a 
county ball at Derby, and brought 
wide mouths into fashion; for her 
laugh was so joyous, her teeth so 
perfect, that that defect in her face 
was converted into a beauty. She 
was the darling of those stalwart, 
but somewhat rough natures who 
vegetated in the vales through 
which the Derwent flows,—an un- 
compromising, honest tribe—those 
same squires and yeomen. 

But there was one whom they 
loved better still, and who seemed 
to unite in his character all the 
kindest qualities of his race—the last 
duke. So princely, yet so humble ; 
so lavish, yet so beneficent; such a 
model of a gentleman, yet valuing 
even the poorest individual for his 
sterling worth;—he will never be 
forgotten. In his day, Chatsworth, 
which had always been famed for its 
illustrious and gifted guests, was 
the very home of the Muses. All 
that was most famous clustered 


round the fine mantelpiece in the 
dining-room, by the younger West- 
macott—with that figure of Winter 
(isit not?) at one side. All that was 
graceful and beautiful was collected 
in that long gallery, one end of 
which is hung with sketches by 
the best masters. Yet, if a friend 
were sick, the duke would leave the 
great and gay assemblage, overpow- 
ered by emotion, and rush to the 
bedside even of a distant sufferer. So 
considerate, that he could not bear to 
see an old servant, an aged female, 
come out in the rain to open the 
gate into the park for him, but 
built a coveted passage from his 
house to the road. Yet, in his own 
habits so simple, in his tastes so 
humble, that, in all the splendour 
of Chatsworth, he slept in a tent- 
bed—the resting-place of his boy- 
hood ; and when it was necessary to 
replenish it, and a new one, of the 
same structure, was sent down from 
Gillow’s with furniture of white 
satin, he said it was too fine for 
him, and begged it might be put 
aside. 

A volume might be filled with his 
kind acts—his gentle consideration 
for others. These are not qualities 
common to the great and prosperous; 
but they were in successive gene- 
rations the great adornments of 
‘ the Ca’ndish line,’ as Hobbes has 
it in his ‘ Wonders of the Peak.’ 
This is the character which Hobbes 
gives of his pupil, the second Earl of 
Devonshire, unappropriate to the 
late duke :— 

‘Of an illustrious line the noble heir, 

Him Devon title gives, and Derby care; 

Of judgment piercing, firm and constant mind, 

Courteous to all, to those around him kind, 

Free, not profuse, yet often he unbends.’ 
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THE LITTLE HOP IN HARLEY STREET. 


you take ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary’ 
[im look out the word ‘hop,’ 
you will find it first described as a 
verb neuter [hoppan, Saxon ; hoppen, 
Dutch], ‘to jump, to skip lightly ;’ 
an act, by the way, which the great 
lexicographer himself (who carried 
as much weight in his time as his 
dictionary does in our own) rarely 
performed. Further on we find 
‘hop’ as a noun substantive— 

‘1. A jump, a light leap. 

‘2. A jump on one leg. 

‘3. A place where meaner people 
dance.’ 

With reference to this last defini- 
tion I beg leave to say that the hop 
Iam about to describe is of a very 
respectable character. The truth is 
that this word, in common with 
many others, has altered its signifi- 
cation since Johnson’s time. The 
adjectives ‘ awful,’ ‘ jolly, ‘ stunning,’ 
for instance, have a much wider 
meaning now than formerly. A cer- 
tain order of slang has become 
fashionable of late ; certain gramma- 
tical solecisms are not only tolerated 
but even affected in quarters where 
the purity of the ‘ Queen’s English’ 
might have been supposed to be 
held most dearly. I happened to 
sit in an opera-stall one evening 
immediately behind two ladies who 
move in that sphere of life com- 
monly known as the beau monde, 
and whose names I have often read 
in the ‘Morning Post.’ I confess I 
was both surprised and amused at 
the freedom of their manners. One 
of them, who was décolletée to a 
marvellous extent, carried a glass in 
her eye with a most gentlemanlike 
air, and stared about the house with 
the greatest composure, passing com- 
ments on such of the audience whom 


she recognized in a pretty loud tone 
of voice, and occasionally varying 
her remarks by humming an air 
from the opera. 

‘I say, my dear,’ said this elegant 
dame to her companion, ‘seen Lady 
dane to-night? There she is in the 


tier. Don’t she look nice? 
lala-la, tralala-tralala, la-la, &c. 
By-the-way, where's Dick? (her 
, who had disappeared dur- 


ing the whole of the third act). 
Oh! up there is he in Mrs, G——’s 
box? Didn’t know he knew her. 
Tarala, tarala, tara-la, la-la. That’s 
a pooty little air; Patti’s last song I 
mean. Oh! I say, do look at Lady 
Jane, ain’t she just lovely this even- 
ing? &e. &e.’ 

I merely mention these fragment- 
ary remarks, which reached my ear 
by simple accident, to show that 
the language used by women of 
fashion is not always distinguished 
by the severity of its style. In- 
deed I do know ladies who have 
spoken of a successful scheme as_a 
‘stunning plant,’ and have even gone 
so far as to invite me to their houses 
for a ‘family feed’ and ‘ blow out.’ 
Under these circumstances I do not 
see why I should object to use the 
word ‘ hop’ in a more dignified sense 
than the author of ‘ Rasselas.’ If 
anything could give it ton in polite 
circles it would be its association 
with Harley Street. That thorough- 
fare is one of the most respectable in 
this metropolis. Did you ever walk 
down its extreme length, from Re- 
gent’s Park to Cavendish Square, 
and remark a single fact or feature 
in connection with it that was not 
consistent with the strictest pro- 
priety? Did you ever know a single 
soul who lived there and was not 
eminently respectable? Look down, 
I say, this long-drawn vista of dun- 
coloured brick and area railings and 
confess that there is dignity in its 
very dullness. The walls are un- 
adorned with vulgar stucco, but are 
half as thick again as those of Ty- 
burnia. The doorsteps are broad 
and ample, the iron-work about the 
entrances is of the Georgian era, the 
lamps above the door-heads are en- 
closed in roomy closets. There is 
an air of sound citizenship and quiet 
competence about the place which 
is undeniable. It does not boast 
such aristocratic denizens as May- 
fair ; it may not possess the wealth of 
Belgravia; but it represents a good 
old honest phase of London society 
sans peur et sans reproche. Duns 
seldom linger at those hospitable 
thresholds; the demi-monde is ba- 
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nished from its precincts. Members 
of the bar with rising practice, phy- 
sicians who have already made a 
name, prosperous city men with 
capacious waistcoats, portly directors 
of old-established banks, and influ- 
ential heads of flourishing concerns, 
would seem ata coup d’eil to be the 
principal householders of this fa- 
voured locality. 

Among the few houses at which I 
have the honour to visit is that of 
Mrs. Higham Ferrers, who resides 
here with her lovely and accom- 
plished daughters (two of whom 
may be seen on horseback in blue 
riding-habits cantering up the Row, 
attended by a trustworthy but ple- 
thoric menial, any morning in the 
season, weather permitting, between 
the hours of eleven and one). If 
you put it to me point-blank whether 
there is such a person as Mr. Higham 
Ferrars, I am bound to answer in 
the affirmative. I have seen him 
and shaken hands with him in his 
own house. Indeed he is always 
willing and happy to perform that 
ceremony with any of his wife’s 
guests; but the fact is they are her 
guests, not his. She invites them, wel- 
comes them, provides amusements 
for them, introduces them, wishes 
them good-night (or morning, as the 
case may be); and I mean to say 
that any lady who undertakes those 
onerous duties deserves all the credit 
which a hospitable hostess can claim. 
As for the mere fact of paying for 
these entertainments, of course 
Ferrars does that; but beyond this 
trivial consideration he can be 
scarcely said to have any concern in 
them at all. A bare suggestion to 
the contrary would fill him with un- 
easiness. We all have our separate 
pursuits and calling in this life. 
Some men are destined to occupy 
the Bench with credit, others are 
seen to more advantage on the rout- 
seats of society. Mr. Ferrars had 
followed the legal profession with 
success, and cannot be blamed if he 
feels ill at ease in a ball-room. So 
when I had jumped out of my cab 
at No. 999 in Harley Street, when I 
had entered the front door, which 
was flung open very wide before the 
last echo of my polysyllabic knock 
had died away; when the powdered 


janitor, assisted by a page, had ad- 
mitted me and handed me over to 
another retainer, who immediately 
relieved me of my coat and intro- 


‘duced me to a third, who inquired 


whether I would take any ‘tea or 
coffee, sir?’ and upon my declining 
those luxuries immediately intrusted 
me to a fourth, who walked before 
me with prodigious calves, and, after 
inquiring my name, communicated 
that important intelligence to an- 
other gentleman, of still greater gas- 
terocnemial development, at the top 
of the stairs, who, not catching my 
real name,with that ready wit peculiar 
to his race, invented there and then 
and announced me by another forth- 
with; when, I say, I had passed 
through this awful ordeal and found 
myself at the drawing-room door, 
it was Mrs. Higham Ferrars her- 
self who welcomed me at that 
portal, commented on the state of 
the weather, fanned herself, in- 
quired after my relations, fanned 
herself again, and finally allowed 
me to pass on. It was Mrs. H. F, 
who repeated this ceremony to about 
a hundred and fifty guests for, I 
think, the third time that season. 
Why will people ask so many friends 
to their houses at once? Every one 
dislikes a crowd—torn dresses, rum- 
pled coats, heat and flushed faces. 
Of what avail are Dr. Reid’s theories 
on ventilation? What is the use of 
our reading about the unfortunate 
victims at Calcutta in 1756? We 
make Black Holes of our own draw- 
ing-rooms, coop up our victims in 
a vitiated atmosphere for some 
three hours together, or send them 
out to sit on the stairs, where they 
encounter the first of those three 
draughts mentioned in the famous 
catarrhal enigma, and may congra- 
tulate themselves if they get rid of 
their colds by employing the other 
two. It is all very well for Cornet 
Dimpler, ensconced with Miss Pet- 
worth in the inmost recesses of the 
conservatory. I have no doubt that 
half an hour (in fact I may as well 
say it was thirty-five minutes by my 
watch) could be spent very plea- 
santly there in such company, espe- 
cially when a large and _thickly- 
foliated laurestina shrub conce——; 
but there Tam not going to talk 
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of what does not concern me. All I 
mean is that we are not all of us so 
fortunate on these occasions, and to 
sitdown on the remains of a huge 
sirawberry-cream ice, left by some 
indiscreet charmer three steps up 
from the drawing-room landing, is 
pot the most pleasant thing in the 
world for a young man who pays his 
tailor’s bills with punctuality. 

But Iam anticipating. When I 
entered the salon devoted to the 
mazy dance (rendered doubly mazy 
by the number of guests who were 
participating in that amusement), | 
did what I believe most gentlemen 
do under the same circumstances, I 
stood as flat up against the wall as I 
possibly could, and tried to look very 
indifferent to everything that was 
going on. That I believe is the 
correct deportiaent to assume in the 
society of strangers, and as none of 
my acquaintance happened to be 
pear me at the moment, I have no 
doubt that it succeeded remarkably 
well. It certainly did in the case of 
the Hon. Wotton Bassett (of the 
Foreign Office), who was acting in 
precisely the same way at the oppo- 
site end of the room. But then 
Basset has an eye-glass, and that is 
a tremendous advantage to any man. 
The more I see of eye-glasses the 
more convinced I am of the extra- 
ordinary service which they render 
in the cause of swelldom. You can 
do anything with them, and what is 
of much more importance, you can 
né do anything with them. They 
give a man a social status and an 
air of nonchalance which you cannot 
affect if you depend on your natural 
eyesight. The best feature in their 
use is that they cannot be adopted 
by everybody. No one, socially 
speaking, wants an eye-glass till he 
is of age ; and it would require some 
effrontery to start one then and en- 
dure the chaff of one’s friends, who 

w very well that in your early 
youth you required no such assist- 
ance. Besides, a concave lens would 
be absolutely blinding; and though 
they do say that plain glasses suit- 
able to any sight are sold, fancy the 
fearful ignominy you would endure 
if the ruse were discovered. I say, 
therefore, that near-sighted men are 
to be envied on this score, and possess 
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the additional advantage of being 
able to cut those acquaintances 
which they do not wish to keep up, 
without the slightest odium. Thus, 
on being reminded that he had 
passed his old schoolfellow (Mr. 
Cadworthy) the other day in Pall 
Mall without a recognition (Mr. C., 
you must know, frequently omits the 
eighth letter of the alphabet, and 
dresses, it must be confessed, out- 
rageously), Wotton Bassett smiles 
affably and says, ‘ Did I now? ’pon 
word—vewy sowwy — but what's a 
fellah to do you see? I’m as blind 
as a beetle!’ 

The Honourable W. B. has only 
just looked in for half an hour 
after dining with some fellahs at 
the Carlton, and on his road to 
Lady Crushingham’s drum. So we 
shall see very little of him to-night, 
but that very little, to adopt a 
familiar phrase, is generally con- 
sidered to go a long way. 

Just as I have mentally arrived 
at this conclusion, up trips Miss 
Higham Ferrars, dressed magnifi- 
cently in white silk and coiffée a 

ir (if that is not the correct ex- 
pression, I beg the ladies will ex- 
cuse it, but ignorant as I am of 
French, I know that of course our 
own language can never adequately 
describe the beauties of their toilette), 
up trips Miss’ Higham Ferrars, I 
say, and with many courteous smiles 
and greetings, begs to inquire 
whether I have a partner for the 
next dance (Lancers). I reply in 
the negative, and seize the oppor- 
tunity to express a hope that she 
will give me the pleasure, &e. She 
shakes her head in a very bewitch- 
ing manner, and pointing to a long 
list of names upon her tablet, leads 
me forthwith to an angel in white 
muslin, Miss Isn't it a won- 
derful fact in connection with ball- 
room introductions, that the most 
important word in the formula em- 
ployed, viz., the name of the ‘ parties’ 
introduced, should be heard the 
least distinctly? To this moment I 
have not the wildest notion who 
my first partner was. I only danced 
with her once, and finding that she 
did not make herself particularly 
agreeable, 1 did not care to repeat 
the experiment; but her name I 
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never ascertained. Of course every 
one has his own theories about the 
nature of introductions—about what 
is proper to say and not to say on 
these occasions. Captain Rattler, 
for instance, plunges at once in 
medias Tes, 

‘ Pleashaw — next polkaw —en- 
gaged? deaw me! distressed be- 
yond meashaw; next valse, then— 
thank you. Warm weathaw, isn’t 
it? Been lately to the operaw? 
and so on, becoming in less than 
five minutes on as good terms with 
his partner as he always is with 
himself, and joining her in a con- 
versation of the most intensely im- 
becile nature concerning nothing at 
all. 

Young Shyley, on the contrary, 
who has not been long in town, who 
was brought up at a proprietary 
college, and has not acquired the 
savoir faire which our public schools 
and universities are said to impart 
to British youth— Young Shyley, 
as you must perceive, goes through 
the ceremony very much in the 
same manner as if he were paying 
a visit to his dentist’s. There sits 
Miss Coldbrook, the object of his 
silent admiration, half the evening. 
He is dying to be presented. At 
length the happy moment arrives. 
The mediating angel steps between 
them—pulls down the awful barrier 
which decorum and Mrs. Grundy 
have hitherto interposed. ‘ Miss 
Coldbrook, allow me, &c. &c. to 
Mr. Shyley. Mr. Shyley bows— 
Miss Coldbrook bows. So far so 
good, but—«prés! what is to be 
done next? Who is to speak first, 
and on what subject? You see 
there is the whole world before 
them, and neither knows what the 
other’s opinion may be on any mor- 
tal subject. It is, we must confess, 
an awkward predicament for both. 
The unhappy youth gives a difli- 
dent little cough, gets very pink, 
and pretends to concentrate all his 
energies in buttoning his glove. 
The lady, who evidently expects 
him to say something, also looks 
somewhat confused, and begins to 
play with her fan. At last Mr. 
Shyley, who wants to waltz, but is 
afraid she will only dance quadrilles, 
begins— 


‘ I don’t know whether——’ 

Miss C. (who only hearing the last 
word, naturally imagines that he ig 
referring to the state of the barometer 
sicut est mos). ‘ No, I think, rather 
hot.’ 

Mr. S. (who, distracted by the buzz 
of conversation all round, mistakes the 
nature of her reply). ‘I’m sorry for 
that.’ 

Miss C. (stiffly.) ‘ I beg your par- 
don ? 

Mr. 8S. ‘I say I’m sorry you won't 
dance.’ 

Miss C. (Still more stiffly.) ‘I was 
not aware that you asked me.’ 

Mr. S. ‘I beg your pardon, I was 
going to do so, but I—I thought 
you said you would rather not.’ 

Miss C. (who begins to look on him 
as @ lunatic.) ‘Oh no. I merely 
observed that——’ 

Mr. S. ‘Then perhaps I may 
y-venture to hope—that is to ask 
whether I—I mean, will’ you favour 
me with the next galop ?” 

Miss C. (Wishing to avoid such a 
partner.) ‘Thank you; I’m en 
gaged.’ 

Mr. S. ‘Oh! (Not knowing exactly 
what to say nex t, bows and exit.) 

Miss CU. (Sotto voce.) ‘ Stupid 
fellow !’ 

Now whose fault was this little 
misunderstanding? Shyley is a 
capital fellow, with plenty of con- 
versation, when you draw him out. 
He has more vous at five-and-twenty 
than Captain Rattler will acquire 
all his lite—but the youthful civilian 
is nervous, diffident of his abilities, 
fancies whatever he says is going 
to be criticised. There may be, too, 
a touch of pardonable vanity in his 
composition. He won’t condescend 
to the commonplace emptiness of 
small talk. He won’t chatter about 
nothings. He won’t affect the haw 
haw conventionalities of life. More- 
over, he is sensitive to a fault; draws 
back his moral antenne ata brusque 
answer; and to adopt a familiar 
metaphor, is so afraid of putting his 
foot in it that he will not step for- 
ward at all. Our military friend, 
on the other hand, with half the 
brains, has twice the confidence of 
poor Shyley. He has no fear of 
making a faux pas, but marches 
on gallantly as becomes his pro- 
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fession. No need to taunt him with 
‘fye! a soldier and afeard.”’ He 
would talk to Lady Macbeth her- 
self with the greatest composure, 
and on any subject. Politics, art, 
literature, science, broach what 
topic you will, he will enter on it 
as familiarly as possible. Of course 
he makes mistakes now and then, 
as, for instance, when Miss Blew- 
stock asked him how he liked the 
‘Stones of Venice,’ on which occa- 
sion I heard him say that he couldn’t 
get further than the first volume, 
as he found novel-reading such a 
baw; and he is reported to have 
called Sir Isaac Newton a great 
metaphysician; but these, I admit, 
are exceptional cases, and as a rule, 
I must confess that his conversa- 
tion, though not over brilliant, is 
well sustained. 

Miss Coldbrook is one of those 
young ladies who looks upon reti- 
cence as a mark of gentility. The 
guiding principle of her life appears 
to be not only nil admirari, but nil 
dicere too. Her education having 
been unfortunately restricted to the 
attainment of certain accomplish- 
ments, she wisely limits her remarks 
to monosyllables, but manages to 
make them signify a great deal. 
Her ‘ Yes?’ is always interrogative, 
encouraging you to further obser- 
vations. Her ‘ No!’ rather indicates 
surprise, and may betoken either 
the extreme freshness of her virgin 
mind, or a hidden vein of satire 
which she is too lady-like to reveal. 
She is generally spoken of as a 
“superior person,’ and so she may 
be for what I know, but unluckily 
I have never been able to discover 
it. Will any of my readers oblige 
me by defining a superior person? 
Superior to what? or to whom? 
Need their comparative Excellencies 
be necessarily disagreeable? (most 
of the superior people I have met 
have been excessively so.) Again, 
who are the inferior individuals, 
and what becomes of the other de- 
grees of comparison ? 

Turn back to your Latin gram- 
mar—‘ Superus, superior, summus, 
tnferus, inferior, injimus.’ You 
See even the superior people are not 
quite at the top of the tree; there 
38 another rank above them. As 
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for the poor infamous—faugh! why 
am I joking?’ Comparisons are 
odious things, and this, by-the-way, 
is the very appellation applied by 
Miss Coldbrook to ladies who are 
unfortunate enough to offend her. 

A piano, a French horn, a flute, 
and violin, formed the modest but 
efficient orchestra of our entertain- 
ment. ‘The order of the evening 
was as follows:—quadrille, valse, 
polka, galop, quadrille, valse, re- 
dowa, lancers, &c., da capo, except 
the polka, which found so few sup- 
porters at first that it was not re- 
peated. ‘Tio say the truth, it is not 
a pleasant dance, and how it ever 
could have come into vogue is a 
marvel. Does any young gentle- 
man call to mind its first appear- 
ance in this country? (of course it 
is beyond the ladies’ recollection) 
the elaborate pirouetting, hand in 
hand, vis a vis, dos & dos, toe-and- 
heel business which characterised 
its original performance? Any 
couple who should now go through 
those elaborate figures would be 
put down as reciprocally insane. 
The dance of St. Vitus itself would 
hardly be looked upon with more 
horror. Even reduced to its simplest 
elements of two slides and a hop, 
it is open to objection. Why hop 
at all, in the strictest sense of the 
word? Dancing should be an easy 
gliding motion or a downright 
spring from the ground (which of 
course would never be tolerated in 
decent society). But this capering 
on one leg is detestable. When 
Mdlie. Coryphée comes down to the 
footlights, and supported by M. 
Glisseur, balances herself on one toe 
and points the other at right angles 
to the grand tier, the venerable 
gentlemen in the stage box may 
applaud, but I can hiss with equal 
gusto from the pit. Wonderful? 
yes; difficult? yes; but graceful? 
no, no, NO! Itis a monstrous ab- 
surdity—a gross imposition to call 
this ballet-dancing. It is not danc- 
ing; it is cruel posturing, scarcely 
less ugly than those which fanatical 
fakeers, or dervishes, or ministers 
of Juggernaut perform. They say 
the poor girl’s feet are horribly de- 
formed in consequence — clubbed 
together at the toes from this un- 
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natural exertion. Down with the 
monstrosity! let the jigurantes at 
least stand well on the stage if they 
can take no other position in s0- 
ciety. 

Such was the drift of my remarks 
to Mrs. Trippingham, with whom I 
had the pleasure of walking through 
the third quadrille. After all, there 
is nothing likesquaredances. Instead 
of madly reeling round the room, 
hot and breathless, giddy as to the 
head, and limp as to the shirt collar, 
you may enjoy a little quiet conver- 
sation in a quadrille, and yet expe- 
rience that sort of undefinable plea- 
sure which one derives from seeing 
graceful women move in time to 
music. There is one particular 
figure in the Lancers—goodness 
knows what they call it—where 
four nymphs approach to a common 
centre, stand still for an instant, and 
then droop into a long, low, and 
stately curtsey, their flounces and 
finery mingling into a sort of gauzy 
maelstrom all round. How they do 
it I don’t know, but this obeisance 
is, to my mind, always a most charm- 
ing spectacle. 

‘That is because it like 
an act of humility, cries Mrs. T., 
who can be very severe when she 
pleases. ‘Of course it is good fun 
for you men to stand up as the lords 
of creation, and see us crouching 
before you—that’s what you all like 
—as I was saying to Ned the other 
day, he always 

Here the little lady stopped, con- 
fused. I never heard the rest of that 
connubial secret. Perhaps I may 
guess its import. Did she mean that 
her worthy and excellent husband 
liked to have his own way? Quite 
right, Mr. T., that is the plan / 
mean to adopt when I enter the mar- 
ried state. And you, my fair and 
amiable partner, find that your hap- 
piness is best secured by yielding t 
him. Was this what you meant to 
say with reference to that low curt 
wey? Ah! Mra. T., you are not the 
firet woman who has 
cond tt r! 
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plexity of evolutions it presents to 
the uninitiated! First one has to 
charge forward and then retreat 
through dense masses of crinoline: 
then every man is suddenly called 
upon to se¢ to his neighbour’s part- 
ner—i. e. dodge about right and left 
as people do who encounter each 
other in the street and vainly en- 
deavour to proceed in opposite 
directions. Then the preposterous 
rite of ‘ visiting’ is performed, which 
means that we are to bow to two 
couples and to charge against a 
third. But a still more awful ordeal 
ensues when I voluntarily isolate 
myself, and in the presence of seven 
(male and female) companions of 
our ‘set’ assert my dignity as cava- 
lier seul. Perhaps this may alto- 
gether be considered as the most 
trying position in which a ‘ dancing 
man’ can find himself. What is the 
proper thing to be done under the 
circumstances? They say there is 
but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous; but in this case 
the more steps you take, the more 
ridiculous you become. The worst 
of it is that one somehow instinct- 
ively grows serious under the trial. 
I don’t know anything, short of a 
funeral, which is more depressing. 

You never saw a man smile who 
was executing this figure ; he is sure 
to be a prey to the intensest melan- 
choly; he pulls down his waistcoat, 
he examines his sleeve-links, he 
plays with his watch-chain, or 
stretches out his arms like pump- 
handles, or hopelessly shrugs his 
shoulders. He may try to look at 
ease, but he is not: he may try 
to appear indifferent, but he is not; 
he is going through a solemn duty, 
and our respect for his 
heroism. 

There is an old story of an Oriental 
magnate, who, on seeing an English 
ball for the first time, expressed his 
surprise to find ladies and gentlemen 
dancing to amuse themselves. ‘In 
our country,’ he added, ‘ we get all 
thie sort of thing « j To 
my mind that was a eign of national 
che generacy but sine the world 
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the Egyptians danced religiously— 
and profanely, too, sometimes. I 
remember an old fresco representing 
Herodias engaged in that amusement. 
The young lady was performing a 
summersault, while her relations 
jooked on approvingly. No doubt 
it was the most fashionable pas of 
the day, which her mother had in- 
sisted she should acquire. It is 
more than three thousand years ago 
since the good people of Crete began 
jigging to their cymbals. They first 
taught humanity to dance in time. 
The Pyrrhic measure, by-the-way, 
was dissyllabic, and thus produced 
the earliest form of deux-temps, Since 
those early days, how many steps 
have been practised, how many new 
figures introduced, from the wild 
Corybantian of Phrygia to the stately 
English minuet—from the Prose- 
Jeusmatic (or challenging) foot down 
to the heel-and-toe business of mo- 
dern polkas ! 

The influence of song upon the 
human heart has long been a favour- 
ite theme with poets, but who can 
say how many young people have 
danced into each other’s affections ? 
History informs us that William the 
Conqueror’s mamma first fascinated 
the Duke of Normandy by skipping 
on a village-green. Owen ‘Tudor 
gained Queen Catherine's love by 
stumbling in a dance and falling 
head foremost into her Majesty’s lap 
(fancy such a catastrophe happening 
in Mayfair!). Have you ever read 
the epistles of Aristeenetus? I con- 
fess that I have not myself, but I am 
given to understand that that cele- 
brated author makes one of his 
heroes (Speusippus) go raving mad 
about a young lady who excelled in 
thisaccomplishment. Even Ariadn 
could not sit still while Mr. Dionysius 
Was executing a pos seul, but must 
heeds jump up and be his partner. 
To this day, a man who enjoys a 
teputation for waltzing has it all his 
Own way with the fair sex in a ball- 
oom, and can cut out many a youth 
with twice as 
moustac hes 
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English hop with those of Con- 
tinental life. I would devote a 
special chapter to the Quartier 
Latin, and endeavour to describe the 
wonderful contortions which M. 
Jules, the Parisian student, exhibits 
at Mabille, or Chateau Rouge, when 
he capers through the ‘ cancan,’ like 
an inebriated frog. I would descant 
upon the graceful action of Perea 
Nena; give the history of the Ca- 
chuca and Cracovienne, and show 
you how infinitely superior the 
Spanish ballet is to ours. I would 
tell you all I could about the 
Highland fling, the reel of Tulloch, 
the rustic ‘double shuffle,’ and the 
sailors’ hornpipe. I might trans- 
port you to the Roman Campagna, 
where native Contadini trip through 
the Tarantella at sunset, to the 
sound of Pifferari pipes. With 
some ceremony, too, 1 could intro- 
duce you to a German gesell- 
schaft, where everything is done by 
strictest rule, the least violation of 
which might result in your expul- 
sion from the ball-room. So many 
couple stand up in turn; so many 
abide their time in a decorous and 
long-patient queue. Do you know 
the nature of a cotillon? are you 
acquainted with the mysterious ob- 
ligations of a /frei-tour? Woe to the 
wretched Englander who does not 
recognize that ancient and long- 
respected licence! You may be 
dancing with the prettiest girl in 
the room, the most agreeable, the 
most accomplished—nay, let us say 
at once, the very lady of your choice. 
You have been half-a-dozen times 
round the room and stop exhausted. 
No matter: just at this juncture, a 
ative gentleman comes up, casts a 
respectful glance of admiration on 
your partner, clicks his heels toge- 
ther, gives a smart bow, and before 
you can say Jack Robinson, is 
twirling her round the room. You 
may object to the man; the lady 
may be tired; but you cannot 
refuse: itis a custom in Vaterland, 
and you must submit. True, it is 
only for turn; but the 
thing may happen again and again 
with different aml 
dance the 
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nished from its precincts. Members 
of the bar with rising practice, phy- 
sicians who have already made a 
name, prosperous city pa with 
capacious waistcoats, portly directors 
of old-established banks, and influ- 
ential heads of flourishing concerns, 
would seem at a coup «ad to be the 

1 householders of this fa- 
voured locality. 

Among the few houses at which I 
have the honour to visit is that of 
Mra. Hi » Ferrera, who resides 
here with her lovely and accom- 
plished daughters (two of whom 

be seen on horseback in blue 
riding-habits cantering up the Row, 
attended by a trustworthy but ple- 
thoric menial, any morning in the 
season, weather permitting, between 
the hours of eleven and one). If 
you put it to me point-blank whether 
there is such a person as Mr. Higham 
Ferrars, I am bound to answer in 
the affirmative. I have seen him 
and shaken hands with him in his 
own house. Indeed he is always 
willing and happy to perform that 
ceremony with any of his wife's 
guests; but the fact is they are Aer 
guests, not his. She invites them, wel- 
comes them, provides amusements 
for them, introduces them, wishes 
them good-night (or morning, as the 
case may be); and I mean to say 
that any lady who undertakes those 
onerous duties deserves all the credit 
which a hospitable hostess can claim. 
As for the mere fact of paying for 
these entertainments, of course 
Ferrars does that; but ‘beyond this 
trivial consideration he can be 
searcely said to have any concern in 
them at all. A bare suggestion to 
the contrary would fill him with un- 
easiness. We all have our separate 
pursuits and calling in this life. 
Some men are destined to occupy 
the Bench with credit, others are 
seen to more advantage on the rout- 
seats of society. Mr. Ferrars had 
followed the legal profession with 
success, and cannot be blamed if he 
feels ill at ease in a ball-room. So 
when I had jumped out of my cab 
at No. 999 in Harley Street, when I 
had entered the front door, which 
was flung open very wide before the 
last echo of my polysyllabic knock 
had died away; when the powdered 
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janitor, assisted by a page, had ad- 
mitted me and handed me over to 
another retainer, who immediately 
relieved me of my coat and intro- 
duced me to a third, who inquired 
whether I would take any ‘tea or 
coffee, sir?’ and upon my declining 
those luxuries immediately intrusted 
me to a fourth, who walked before 
me with prodigious calves, and, after 
inquiring my name, communicated 
that important intelligence to an- 
other gentleman, of stil! greater gas- 
terocnemial development, at the top 
of the staira, who, not catching my 
real name,with that ready wit peculiar 
to his race, invented there and then 
and announced me by another forth- 
with; when, I aay, I had passed 
through this awful ordeal and found 
myself at the drawing-room door, 
it was Mrs. Higham Ferrars her- 
self who welcomed me at that 
portal, commented on the state of 
the weather, fanned herself, in- 
quired after my relations, fanned 
herself again, and finally allowed 
me to pass on. It was Mrs. H. F. 
who repeated this ceremony to about 
a hundred and fifty guests for, I 
think, the third time that season. 
Why will people ask so many friends 
to their houses at once? Every one 
dislikes a crowd—torn dresses, rum- 
pled coats, heat and flushed faces. 
Of what avail are Dr. Reid’s theories 
on ventilation? What is the use of 
our reading about the unfortunate 
victims at Calcutta in 1756? We 
make Black Holes of our own draw- 
ing-rooms, coop up our victims in 
a vitiated atmosphere for some 
three hours together, or send them 
out to sit on the stairs, where they 
encounter the first of those three 
draughts mentioned in the famous 
catarrhal enigma, and may congra- 
tulate themselves if they get rid of 
their colds by employing the other 
two. It is all very well for Cornet 
Dimpler, ensconced with Miss Pet- 
worth in the inmost recesses of the 
conservatory. I have no doubt that 
half an hour (in fact I may as well 
say it was thirty-five minutes by my 
watch) could be spent very plea- 
santly there in such company, 
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of what does not concern me. All I 
mean is that we are not all of us so 
fortunate on these occasions, and to 
sit down on the remains of a huge 
strawberry-creain ice, left by somo 
indiscreet charmer three steps up 
from the drawing-room landing, is 
not the most pleasant thing in th 
world for a young man who pays his 
tailor’s bills with punctuality 

But lam anticipating. When ! 
entered the devoted to th 
mazy dance (rendered doubly mazy 
by the number of guests who were 
participating in that amusement), | 
did what I believe most gentlemen 
do under the same circumstances, | 
stood as flat up against the wall as | 
possibly could, and tried to look very 
indifferent to everything that was 
going on. That 1 believe is the 
correct deportment to assume in the 
society of strangers, and as none of 
my acquaintance happened to lk 
near me at the moment, I have no 
doubt that it sueceeded remarkably 
well. It certainly did in the case of 
the Hon. Wotton Bassett (of the 
Foreign Office), who was acting in 
precisely the same way at the oppo- 
site end of the room. But then 
Basset has an eye-glass, and that is 
a tremendous advantage to any man. 
The more I see of eye-glasses the 
more convinced I am of the extra- 
ordinary service which they render 
in the cause of swelldom. You can 
do anything with them, and what is 
of much more importance, you can 
not do anything with them. They 
give a man a social status and an 
air of nonchalance which you cannot 
affect if you depend on your natural 
eyesight. The best feature in their 
use is that they cannot be adopted 
by everybody. No one, socially 
speaking, wants an eye-glass till he 
is of age; and it would require some 
effrontery to start one then and en- 
dure the chaff of one’s friends, who 
know very well that in your early 
youth you required no such assist- 
ance. Besides, a concave lens would 
be absolutely blinding; and though 
they do say that plain glasses suit- 
able to any sight are sold, fancy the 
fearful ignominy you would endure 
if the ruse were discovered. I say, 
therefore, that near-sighted men are 
to be envied on this score, and possess 


malo 
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the additional advantage of being 


able to cut those acquaintances 
which they do not wish to keep up, 
without the slightest odium. Thus, 
on being reminded that he had 
passed his old schoolfellow (Mr 
Cadworthy) the other day in Pall 
Mall without a recognition (Mr. ¢ 
you must know, frequently omits the 
eighth letter of the alphabet am! 
it must be confemeed 
, Wotton Dassett 
affably and says, ‘ Did I now? 
word—vewy sowwy 


cre a hea out 
piri lew 
‘pon 
but what's a 
fellah to do you see? I'm as blind 
as a beetle! 

Che Honourable W B 
just looked? in for 
after dining with fellahs at 
the Cariton, and on his road to 
Lady Crushingham's drum. So we 
shall see very little of him to-night, 
but that very littl, to adopt a 
familiar phrase, is generally con- 
sidered to go a long way 

Just as I have mentally arrived 
at this conclusion, up trips Miss 
Higham Ferrars, dreseed magnifi- 
cently in white silk and coifée a 
revir (if that is not the correct ex- 
pression, 1 beg the ladies will ex- 
cuse it, but ignorant as I am of 
French, I know that of course our 
own language can never adequately 
describe the beauties of their toilette), 
up trips Miss Higham Ferrars, I 
say, and with many courteous smiles 
and greetings, begs to inquire 
whether I have a partner for the 
next dance (Lancers). I reply in 
the negative, and seize the oppor- 
tunity to express a hope that she 
will give me the pleasure, &c. She 
shakes her head in a very bewitch- 
ing manner, and pointing to a long 
list of names upon her tablet, leads 
me forthwith to an angel in white 
muslin, Miss Isn’t it a won- 
derful fact in connection with ball- 
room introductions, that the most 
important word in the formula em- 
ployed, viz., the name of the‘ parties’ 
introduced, should be heard the 
least distinctly? To this moment I 
have not the wildest notion who 
my first partner was. I only danced 
with her once, and finding that she 
did not make herself particularly 
agreeable, I did not care to repeat 
the experiment; but her name I 


ragreously 


has only 
half an hour 
mui 
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never ascertained. Of course every 
one has his own theories about the 
nature of introductions—about what 
is proper to say and not to say on 
these occasions. Captain Rattler, 
for instance, plunges at once in 
medias res, 

‘ Pleashaw — next polkaw —en- 
gaged? deaw me! distressed be- 
yond meashaw; next valse, then— 
thank you. Warm weathaw, isn’t 
it? Been lately to the operaw? 
and so on, becoming in less than 
five minutes on as good terms with 
his partner as he always is with 
himself, and joining her in a con- 
versation of the most intensely im- 
becile nature concerning nothing at 
all. 

Young Shyley, on the contrary, 
who has not been long in town, who 
was brought up at a proprietary 
college, and has not acquired the 
savoir faire which our public schools 
and universities are said to impart 
to British youth— Young Shyley, 
as you must perceive, goes through 
the ceremony very much in the 
same manner as if he were paying 
a visit to his dentist’s. There sits 
Miss Coldbrook, the object of his 
silent admiration, half the evening. 
He is dying to be presented. At 
length the happy moment arrives. 
The mediating angel steps between 
them—pulls down the awful barrier 
which decorum and Mrs. Grundy 
have hitherto interposed. ‘ Miss 
Coldbrook, allow me, &c. &c. to 
Mr. Shyley.’ Mr. Shyley bows— 
Miss Coldbrook bows. So far so 
good, but—«uprés! what is to be 
done next? Who is to speak first, 
and on what subject? You see 
there is the whole world before 
them, and neither knows what the 
other’s opinion may be on any mor- 
tal subject. It is, we must confess, 
an awkward predicament for both. 
The unhappy youth gives a difti- 
dent little cough, gets very pink, 
and pretends to concentrate all his 
energies in buttoning his glove. 
The lady, who evidently expects 
him to say something, also looks 
somewhat confused, and begins to 
play with her fan. At last Mr. 
Shyley, who wants to waltz, but is 
afraid she will only dance quadrilles, 
sbegins— 


‘ I don’t know whether——’ 

Miss C. (who only hearing the last 
word, naturally imagines that he is 
referring to the state of the barometer, 
sicut est mos). ‘ No, I think, rather 
hot.’ 

Mr. 8S. (who, distracted by the buzz 
of conversation all round, mistakes the 
nature of her reply). ‘I’m sorry for 
that.’ 

Miss C. (stifly.) ‘ I beg your par- 
don ?’ 

Mr. S. ‘I say I’m sorry you won't 
dance.’ 

Miss C. (Still more stiffly.) ‘ 1 was 
not aware that you asked me.’ 

Mr. S. ‘I beg your pardon, I was 
going to do so, but I—I thought 
you said you would rather not.’ 

Miss C. (who begins to look on him 
as a lunatic.) ‘Oh no. I merely 
observed that——’ 

Mr. S, ‘Then perhaps I may 
v-venture to hope—that is to ask 
whether I—I mean, will‘ you favour 
me with the next galop ?’ 

Miss C. (Wishing to avoid such a 
partner.) ‘Thank you; I’m en- 

ged.’ 

Mr. S. ‘Oh!’ (Not knowing exactly 
what to say next, bows and exit.) 

Miss C'. (Sotto voce.) ‘ Stupid 
fellow |’ 

Now whose fault was this little 
misunderstanding? Shyley is a 
capital fellow, with plenty of con- 
versation, when you draw him out. 
He has more vous at five-and-twenty 
than Captain Rattler will acquire 
all his life—but the youthful civilian 
is nervous, diffident of his abilities, 
fancies whatever he says is going 
to be criticised. There may be, too, 
a touch of pardonable vanity in his 
composition. He won’t condescend 
to the commonplace emptiness of 
small talk. He won't chatter about 
nothings. He won’t affect the haw 
haw conventionalities of life. More- 
over, he is sensitive to a fault; draws 
back his moral antennz ata brusque 
answer; and to adopt a familiar 
metaphor, is so afraid of putting his 
foot in it that he will not step for- 
ward at all. Our military friend, 
on the other hand, with half the 
brains, has twice the confidence of 
poor Shyley. He has no fear of 
making a faux pas, but marches 
on gallantly as becomes his pro- 
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fession. No need to taunt him with 
‘fye! a soldier and afeard”’ He 
would talk to Lady Macbeth her- 
self with the greatest composure, 
and on any subject. Politics, art, 
literature, science, broach what 
topic you will, he will enter on it 
as familiarly as possible. Of course 
he makes mistakes now and then, 
as, for instance, when Miss Blew- 
stock asked him how he liked the 
* Stones of Venice,’ on which occa- 
sion I heard him say that he couldn’t 
get further than the first volume, 
as he found novel-reading such « 
baw; and he is reported to have 
called Sir Isaac Newton a great 
metaphysician; but these, I admit, 
are exceptional cases, and as a rule, 
I must confess that his conversa- 
tion, though not over brilliant, is 
well sustained. 

Miss Coldbrook is one of those 
young ladies who looks upon reti- 
cence asa mark of gentility. The 
guiding principle of her life appears 
to be not only nil admirari, but nil 


clicere too. Her education having 


been unfortunately restricted to the 
attainment of certain accomplish- 


ments, she wisely limits her remarks 
to monosyllables, but manages to 
make them signify a great deal. 
Her ‘ Yes?’ is always interrogative, 
encouraging you to further obser- 
vations. Her ‘ No!’ rather indicates 
surprise, and may betoken either 
the extreme freshness of her virgin 
mind, or a hidden vein of satire 
which she is too lady-like to reveal. 
She is generally spoken of as a 
‘superior person,’ and so she may 
be for what I know, but unluckily 
I have never been able to discover 
it. Will any of my readers oblige 
me by defining a superior person? 
Superior to what? or to whom? 
Need their comparative Excellencies 
be necessarily disagreeable? (most 
of the superior people I have met 
have been excessively so.) Again, 
who are the inferior individuals, 
and what becomes of the other de- 
grees of comparison ? 

Turn back to your Latin gram- 
mar—‘ Superus, superior, swmmus, 
inferus, inferior, infimus.’ You 
see even the superior people are not 
quite at the top of the tree; there 
is another rank above them. As 
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for the poor infamous—faugh! why 
am I joking’ Comparisons are 
odious things, and this, by-the-way, 
is the very appellation applied by 
Miss Coldbrook to ladies who are 
unfortunate enough to offend her. 

A piano, a French horn, a flute, 
and violin, formed the modest but 
efficient orchestra of our entertain- 
ment. ‘The order of the evening 
was as follows:—quadrille, valse, 
polka, galop, quadrille, valse, re- 
dowa, lancers, &c., da capo, except 
the polka, which found so few sup- 
porters at first that it was not re- 
peated. ‘To say the truth, it is not 
a pleasant dance, and how it ever 
could have come into vogue is a 
marvel. Does any young gentle- 
man call to mind its first appear- 
ance in this country? (of course it 
is beyond the ladies’ recollection) 
the elaborate pirouetting, hand in 
hand, vis a vis, dos a dos, toe-and- 
heel business which characterised 
its original performance? Any 
couple who should now go through 
those elaborate figures would be 
put down as reciprocally insane. 
The dance of St. Vitus itself would 
hardly be looked upon with more 
horror. Even reduced to its simplest 
elements of two slides and a hop, 
it is open to objection. Why hop 
at all, in the strictest sense of the 
word? Dancing should be an easy 
gliding motion or a downright 
spring from the ground (which of 
course would never be tolerated in 
decent society). But this capering 
on one leg is detestable. When 
Malle. Coryphée comes down to the 
footlights, and supported by M. 
Glisseur, balances herself on one toe 
and points the other at right angles 
to the grand tier, the venerable 
gentlemen in the stage box may 
applaud, but I can hiss with equal 
gusto from the pit. Wonderful? 
yes; difficult? yes; but graceful? 
no,no, NO! Itis a monstrous ab- 
surdity—a gross imposition to call 
this ballet-dancing. It is not danc- 
ing; it is cruel posturing, scarcely 
less ugly than those which fanatical 
fakeers, or dervishes, or ministers 
of Juggernaut perform. They say 
the poor girl’s feet are horribly de- 
formed in consequence — clubbed 
together at the toes from this un- 
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natural exertion. Down with the 
monstrosity! let the figurantes at 
least stand well on the stage if they 
can take no other position in so- 
ciety. 

Such was the drift of my remarks 
to Mrs. Trippingham, with whom I 
had the pleasure of walking through 
the third quadrille. After all, there 
is nothing like squaredances. Instead 
of madly reeling round the room, 
hot and breathless, giddy as to the 
head, and limp as to the shirt collar, 
you may enjoy a little quiet conver- 
sation in a quadrille, and yet expe- 
rience that sort of undefinable plea- 
sure which one derives from seeing 
graceful women move in time to 
music. There is one particular 
figure in the Lancers—goodness 
knows what they call it—where 
four nymphs approach to a common 
centre, stand still for an instant, and 
then droop into a long, low, and 
stately curtsey, their flounces and 
finery mingling into a sort of gauzy 
maelstrom all round. How they do 
it I don’t know, but this obeisance 
is, to my mind, always a most charm- 
ing spectacle. 

‘That is because it looks like 
an act of humility,’ cries Mrs. T., 
who can be very severe when she 
pleases. ‘Of course it is good fun 
for you men to stand up as the lords 
of creation, and see us crouching 
before yo.—that’s what you all like 
—as I was saying to Ned the other 
day, he always j 

Here the little lady stopped, con- 
fused. I never heard the rest of that 
connubial secret. Perhaps I may 
guess its import. Did she mean that 
her worthy and excellent husband 
liked to have his own way? Quite 
right, Mr. T., that is the plan J 
mean to adopt when I enterthe mar- 
ried state. And you, my fair and 
amiable partner, find that your hap- 

iness is best secured by yielding to 

im. Was this what you meant to 
say with reference to that low curt- 
sey? Ah! Mrs. T., you are not the 
first woman who has stooped to 
conquer ! 

Did any one ever get through the 
Lancers without a mistake? Has 
mortal man ever been able to master 
the mysteries of that intricate cere- 
monial? What a profound com- 


plexity of evolutions it presents to 
the uninitiated! First one has to 
charge forward and then retreat 
through dense masses of crinoline: 
then every man is suddenly called 
upon to set to his neighbour’s part- 
ner—i. e. dodge about right and left 
as people do who encounter each 
other in the street and vainly en- 
deavour to proceed in opposite 
directions. Then the preposterous 
rite of ‘ visiting’ is performed, which 
means that we are to bow to two 
couples and to charge against a 
third. But a still more awful ordeal 
ensues when I voluntarily isolate 
myself, and in the presence of seven 
(male and female) companions of 
our ‘set’ assert my dignity as cava- 
lier seul. Perhaps this may alto- 
gether be considered as the most 
trying position in which a ‘dancing 
man’ can find himself. What is the 
proper thing to be done under the 
circumstances? They say there is 
but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous; but in this case 
the more steps you take, the more 
ridiculous you become. The worst 
of it is that one somehow instinct- 
ively grows serious under the trial. 
I don’t know anything, short of a 
funeral, which is more depressing. 

You never saw a man smile who 
was executing this figure ; he is sure 
to be a prey to the intensest melan- 
choly ; he pulls down his waistcoat, 
he examines his sleeve-links, he 
plays with his watch-chain, or 
stretches out his arms like pump- 
handles, or hopelessly shrugs his 
shoulders. He may try to look at 
ease, but he is not: he may try 
to appear indifferent, but he is not; 
he is going through a solemn duty, 
and deserves our respect for his 
heroism. 

There is an old story of an Oriental 
magnate, who, on seeing an English 
ball for the first time, expressed his 
surprise to find ladies and gentlemen 
dancing to amuse themselves. ‘In 
our country,’ he added, ‘ we get all 
this sort of thing done for us.’ To 
my mind that was a sign of national 
degeneracy, but since the world 
began, the world has danced, or 
looked on at dancing with delight. 
The Greeks capered before their 
battles; the Romans at their feasts ; 
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the Egyptians danced religiously— 
and profanely, too, sometimes. I 
remember an old fresco representing 
Herodias engaged in that amusement. 
The young lady was performing a 
summersault, while her relations 
looked on approvingly. No doubt 
it was the most fashionable pas of 
the day, which her mother had in- 
sisted she should acquire. It is 
more than three thousand years ago 
since the good people of Crete began 
jigging to their cymbals. They first 
taught humanity to dance in time. 
The Pyrrhic measure, by-the-way, 
was dissyllabic, and thus produced 
the earliest form of dewx-temps. Since 
those early days, how many steps 
have been practised, how many new 
figures introduced, from the wild 
Corybantian of Phrygia to the stately 
English minuet—from the Prose- 
leusmatic (or challenging) foot down 
to the heel-and-toe business of mo- 
dern polkas ! 

The influence of song upon the 
human heart has long been a favour- 
ite theme with poets, but who can 
say how many young people have 
danced into each other’s affections? 


History informs us that William the 
Conqueror’s mamma first fascinated 
the Duke of Normandy by skipping 


on a village-green. Owen Tudor 
gained Queen Catherine's love by 
stumbling in a dance and falling 
head foremost into her Majesty’s lap 
(fancy such a catastrophe happening 
in Mayfair!). Have you ever read 
the epistles of Aristeenetus? I con- 
fess that I have not myself, but I am 
given to understand that that cele- 
brated author makes one of his 
heroes (Speusippus) go raving mad 
about a young lady who excelled in 
this accomplishment. Even Ariadne 
could not sit still while Mr. Dionysius 
was executing a pas seul, but must 
needs jump up and be his partner. 
To this day, a man who enjoys a 
reputation for waltzing has it all his 
own way with the fair sex in a ball- 
room, and can cut out many a youth 
with twice as good manners or 
moustaches. 

I think a capital essay might be 
written on the Terpsichorean art, 
tracing its history from its earliest 
development down to modern times, 
and comparing the fashions of an 
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English hop with those of Con- 
tinental life. I would devote a 
special chapter to the Quartier 
Latin, and endeavour to describe the 
wonderful contortions which M. 
Jules, the Parisian student, exhibits 
at Mabille, or Chateau Rouge, when 
he capers through the ‘ cancan,’ like 
an inebriated frog. I would descant 
upon the graceful action of Perea 
Nena; give the history of the Ca- 
chuca and Cracovienne, and show 
you how infinitely superior the 
Spanish ballet is to ours. I would 
tell you all I could about the 
Highland fling, the reel of Tulloch, 
the rustic ‘double shuffle,’ and the 
sailors’ hornpipe. I might trans- 
port you to the Roman Campagna, 
where native Contadini trip through 
the Tarantella at sunset, to the 
sound of Pifferari pipes. With 
some ceremony, too, 1 could intro- 
duce you to a German gesell- 
schaft, where everything is done by 
strictest rule, the least violation of 
which might result in your expul- 
sion from the ball-room. So many 


couple stand up in turn; so many 


abide their time in a decorous and 
long-patient queve. Do you know 
the nature of a cotillon? are you 
acquainted with the mysterious ob- 
ligations of a frei-tour? Woe to the 
wretched Englander who does not 
recognize that ancient and long- 
respected licence! You may be 
dancing with the prettiest girl in 
the room, the most agreeable, the 
most accomplished—nay, let us say 
at once, the very lady of your choice. 
You have. been half-a-dozen times 
round the room and stop exhausted. 
No matter: just at this juncture, a 
native gentleman comes up, casts @ 
respectful glance of admiration on 
your partner, clicks his heels toge- 
ther, gives a smart bow, and before 
you can say Jack Robinson, is 
twirling her round the room. You 
may object to the man; the lady 
may be tired; but you cannot 
refuse: it is a custom in Vaterland, 
and you must submit. True, it is 
only for one turn; but the same 
thing may happen again and again 
with different cavaliers, and your 
only remedy is not to dance the 
cotillon. The rules and regulations 
of a German ‘hop’ are inviolable, 
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and any infringement of them may 
involve you in a quarrel—perhaps an 
‘ affair of honour.’ 

Time was when our own code of 
ball-room etiquette was observed 
with equal punctilio. There are old 
gentlemen among us who remember 
when the master of the ceremonies at 
Bath, Cheltenham, or Leamington 
was a very great personage indeed, 
from whose decision as to what was 
and what was not good manners 
there was no appeal. This office 
still lingers in some of our old- 
fashioned watering-places, where it 
is held by ancient half-pay cap- 
tains and decayed gentlemen of the 
Georgian era. They receive a call 
and a guinea from you with the 
utmost politeness and condescension, 
and you may get as many introduc- 
tions as you please in return for 
your little honorarium. Heaven 
forbid that we should revive that 
exploded era of fogeyism, but I think 
there should be some little tacit 
understanding between hostess and 
guests—between the presenter and 
the presented on those occasions. I 
am not unreasonable: I know that 
from time immemorial in a ball- 
room every gentleman, whether eli- 
gible or not, has expressed a wish 
to dance with the prettiest and most 
agreeable young ladies. I am aware, 
on the other hand, that certain 
ladies, whatever may be their age, 
complexion, or pecuniary prospects, 
do sometimes desire to monopolize 
all the handsomest and most de- 
sirable young men. I fecl—with- 
out referring to Mr. Babbage, or 
even working it out by rule of three 
—that these conditions together pre- 
sent an arithmetical difficulty—those 
of the superlative degree of excel- 
lence, in both sexes, being gene- 
rally in the minority. For my own 
part, I confess I possess no extra- 
ordinary qualifications myself, and 
consequently do not aspire to the 
belles of the room. I put up cheer- 
fully with the pla——I mean with 
the less beautiful ones. I attach 
myself early in the evening to the 
older ladies—mammas, aunts, &c., 
who came as chaperons (you may 
even ask them to dance with toler- 
able safety—of course they won’t 
accept, but it leaves a good impres- 
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sion). By this means I ingratiate 
myself with them, and by-and-by, 
when, as Captain Rattler says, the 
‘ steam is up,’ and people are begin- 
ning to unbend—I feel that I have 
done my duty, and am free to enjoy 
myself. But though I have not the 
slightest objection to become gene- 
rally useful, I must and will protest 
against being victimized with a 
partner who can’t dance. There are 
some women who will stand up to 
waltz without the remotest notion 
of the step, without the faintest ear 
for time. 

There is Miss Frumpleigh, for in- 
stance, who is exactly half a-head 
taller than myself, sitting alone in 
her glory on the sofa. She is rather 
deaf and stupid—I don’t mind that. 
I would have talked to her with 
cheerfulness; but just at this mo- 
ment up comes our indefatigable 
hostess. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Easel, why arn’t 
you dancing? Haven’t a part- 
ner? Oh! I'll soon remove that 
difficulty. Do you know Miss 
Frumpleigh? (aside) most talented 
person—wrote the “ Recollections of 
a Laundress,” and heaps of other 
things——Miss Frumpleigh, allow 
me, &e., &e., &e.’ 

And thus, in the most cruel man- 
ner, and without the slightest warn- 
ing, I was let in for asking Miss 
F—— to stand up in the next 
quadrille. Even then there was a 
chance: she might have refused; 
but no, I was evidently a doomed 
man: she rose with an expression of 
triumph. The music struck up: 
but, lo! instead of a quadrille—i 
was a waltz, Now, thought I, is my 
only chance of escape 

“I believe Miss fren leigh only 
dances quadrilles ?’ I said, smiling in 
my most affable me *O dear 
no,’ said that lady in re ‘quite a 
mistake; I dance everyt ing 
gallop, schottische, cellair-yus, re- 
dowa, varsovienne, and all the rest 
of’em. What is this? a waltz? I 
shall be delighted! I am so passion- 
ately fond of dancing. Come along.’ 

Here was a situation! To stand 
up with a person who is taller than 
oneself is awkward at any time; but 
to place one’s arm round the waist of 
a female stranger, whose age nearly 
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doubles one’s own—who is insensible 
to the laws of rhythm, and propor- 
tionably stiff about the joints, 
amounts to martyrdom. We began 
—and how shall I describe what 
ensued? I remember playing, as a 
boy, with a large, strong, Newfound- 
land dog of ours, which I used to 
raise up by his fore-feet and try to 
make it walk arm-in-arm with me. 
The staggering, backward gait of the 

i under these circumstances is 
the nearest parallel I can draw to 
Miss Frumpleigh’s action in the 
waltz. She clutched me stoutly by 
the shoulder, dragging me after her 
rather than following me. She 
gasped, she stared, she endeavoured 
to mark the time corporeally with 
horrible emphasis, and signally 
failed, so that we kept bobbing up 
and down alternately, like the oppo- 
site pistons of a steam-engine. 
Everybody was looking ; I felt con- 
scious of becoming very red. 

*‘ We—we don’t seem to be getting 
on, I’m afraid,’ said I, at length. 

‘Don’t you think so?’ replied 
Miss Frumpleigh. ‘ Well, p'raps 
you're a little out of practice. You 
must keep step, you know. There! 
80: and 80’ (more piston action). 

‘May I inquire what step you 
prefer ?’ said I. 

‘What step? why the dvo tong 
of course,’ said Miss Frumpleigh, 
bobbing about; ‘ don’t you know it? 
It’s one, two, one, two; one two; 
like this; don’t you see? dear me, 
I thought every one knew the doo 
tong, it’s so very easy, and much 
prettier than the old waltz.’ 

Just at this moment I was again 
so forcibly reminded of the New- 
foundland dog that I was determined 
not to go on any longer. 

‘I hope you don't find this making 
you giddy?’ I asked, hoping she 
would offer to sit down. 

‘ Oh, dear, not at all!’ cried Miss 
Frumpleigh, and goodness knows 
how long she would have continued ; 
but just at that moment, Major 
Heavitale, who was dancing with 
Miss Bouncer, came bump upon her, 
and I seized the quatre to re- 
place her on the sofa. 

‘Dear me! how clumsy some 
people are!’ said Miss F., looking 
daggers at the Major. 
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* Dreadfully so! I hope you are 
not hurt?’ I asked, with fect sin- 
cerity, though, if the truth must be 
told, I was not so angry with our 
military friend as I might have 
been under other circumstances. I 
offered to borrow some smelling- 
salts, but Miss F., taking a good 
sniff at her vinaigrette, declared 
that she would rather have an ice, 
which I hastened to procure at once. 
The consumption of that delicacy 
(a mélange of vanille and strawberry 
cream) seemed to console her a little, 
and I am happy to add, caused such 
a delay, that the music ceased before 
we could stand up again, and thus 
released me from any further em- 
barrassment. 

I earnestly recommend this little 
episode in the history of our ‘hop’ 
to the attention of any future com- 
piler of ball-room etiquette. Can no- 
thing be done to prevent the possibi- 
lity of such a temporary mésallianc: 
as that which I have just described ? 
I wish to put it fairly on both sides. 
Miss Frumpleigh evidently felt her- 


self aggrieved by what, no doubt, 


she considered my awkwardness. 
On the other hand, her partner 
would certainly have preferred not 
waltzing at all to waltzing with 
Miss F. Perhaps it would be as 
well if, before the ceremony of in- 
troduction takes place, presenter 
could just mention to presentee the 
age, height, approximate weight, and 
dancing capabilities of co-presentee 
on each side. Nymphs and swains 
could then make their own election, 
and harmony would prevail all 
round. 

Amid the galaxy of beauty which 
glowed that night, it seems invi- 
dious to point out any one ‘ bright 
particular star,’ but as journalists 
from time immemorial have devoted 
a paragraph to the latest débutante, 
so any damsel who makes her first 
curtsey on the domestic stage of 
drawing-room life may naturally 
expect to be noticed in ‘ London 
Society.” Miss Amy Blandford, 
youngest daughter of Mrs. Bland- 
ford (of Castle Blandford), had just 
come out, as the phrase goes, though 
where and when that mysterious 
ceremony of egression takes place, 
I never could clearly understand. 
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I know several young ladies who 
have long left the nursery, who at- 
tend réunions, drums, and tea-fights, 
whose skirts sweep the ground after 
the fashion of their elders, whose 
hair is gathered up into the knot 
of adult life, and who yet, singularly 
enough, are not supposed to be 
“out.” At length a time arrives 
when, apparently by common con- 
sent, that dignity is attained. 
Mamma comes down one morning 
and declares that her darling has 
finally abandoned pinafores. The 
rosebud is in full leaf (alas that it 
should ever cease to bloom!), and 
Mademoiselle is presented to an 
admiring public. 

Miss Amy is about the middle 
height, a blonde, whose ample 
yellow hair needs no artificial means 
to make it ripple round her head, 
with rosy cheeks and large, grey, 
laughing eyes. As for her lips— 
but let them speak for themselves ; 
Tam not going to play interpreter. 
Does any one ever read descriptions 
of female beauty—of rural land- 
scape? To me they always sound the 
feeblest conventionalities. Painters 
may set them down on canvas and 
imitate their refinement with a 
thousand subtle tints of colour, but 
what can one do with pen and ink? 
The English vocabulary is not full 
enough; no language is sufficiently 
fertile in expression for such details. 
Take any single feature in the face, 
and see how hopeless the task is. 
Among thousands of women whom 
you have met—of hundreds whom 
you know—did you ever see two with 
the same facial line? ‘We may talk 
of aquiline noses (a horrible compa- 
rison, by-the-way), classic noses, the 
nez retroussé, and—nothing further. 
There our nomenclature ends. It 
is the’ same with other features. 
The Shakes ian lover who sat 
down to celebrate his mistress’s eye- 
brows would be hard up now for 
epithets and synonyms. He might 
say that they were ‘delicately pen- 
cilled’ or compare them to an ‘ arch’ 
thrown over the ‘ fish-pools of Hesh- 
bon’ (which would include another 
compliment), but we should cry out 
that we had all heard this sort of 
thing before, and wanted something 
new. 
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We weary of these hacknied 
phrases and empty similes. Old 
Homer himself is tiresome when he 
sings of Boams mérma “Hpyn twice 
over in the same So I shall 
content myself with saying war 
Miss Amy Blandford is a very 
girl, with whom ah 
anxious to dance. Her elder iste, 
Miss B., is also very charming, 
but having been ‘out’ two or three 
seasons, you conceive, does not ex- 
cite the same admiration. It is 
the old story; the latest belle re- 
ceives the earliest homage. Queen 
Amy’s reign begins to-night; her 
majesty is a little fluttered by the 
loyalty of her devoted servants, but 
bears her exaltation with becoming 
dignity. Her sway may be acknow- 
ledged in many drawing-rooms pos- 
sibly for years to come, but by-and- 
by another princess will arise, and 
the sceptre and the sovereignty 
change hands. There are some old 
whiskered subjects among us who 
remember dynasties long passed 
away, before the present royal line 
of fashion was in existence. Can 
you imagine a female monarch with- 
out crinoline? The mind recoils 
from the contemplation of any robe 
of office which only contained a half- 
dozen yards of silk. Yet illustrious 
ladies lived, ruled, and were vastly 
popular in such costume. There 
are men who would have kneeled to 
kiss the hem of those scanty skirts. 
Is it not amusing to watch the rota- 
tion of public taste? Women of 
monde looked back at the hoops of 
their grandmothers and laughed. 
Does it ever occur to you, my dear 
girls, that by-and-by your jupons 
will become a like subject for ridi- 
cule? Yes, depend on it, as Father 
Time jogs on, he will trundle those 
spherical obstructions out of the 
path of humanity, far away into 
oblivion, and the face of this earth 
shall know them no more. 

‘Oh, how can you go on 80, you 
dreadful creature?’ cries Miss Chat- 
terton; ‘I can’t think what makes 
you men so prejudiced against crino- 
line ; I’m sure, I hope it will never 
go out of fashion. It’s so cool in 
summer, and——’ 

‘And so warm in winter, I sup- 
pose ?’ said I. 
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* Exactly so!’ continued that lady, 
‘that’s just what I was going to say ; 
= then, you know, it looks so nice 


7 Of that fact,’ I remonstrate, ‘ we 
are not in a position to judge, except 
from seeing it in shop windows, 
where, I must confess——’ 

*‘ What nonsense!’ retorts Miss C., 
with a little blush. ‘You know 
perfectly well what I mean. Of 
course, I don’t say there’s any 
beauty in the—the thing itself, but 
it sets off a dress, and that is what 
we want. Would you have women 
go about like maypoles ?” 

‘You wouldn’t be nearly so much 
like a maypole then as you are 
like a diving-bell now,’ I respond. 
‘Did you ever see the Venus of 
Milo?’ 

‘I don’t think so; and if she is 
not dressed more decently than most 
Venuses, I would rather not, 
answered Miss Chatterton, pretty 
sharply. ‘Pray do you know that 
this is our galop, and that I am 
waiting for you to begin?’ 

Once more I whirl over the glazed 
calico at an awful rate with the in- 
defatigable Miss Chatterton. To 
give that lady her due, she dances 
a merveille, and so lightly, that I 
find no difficulty in steering her (if I 
may use a nautical expression) 
through a crowd of people who 
were indulging in the same amuse- 
ment. Why will so many couples 
start at the same moment? Why 
will some of them gyrate in the 
wrong direction? Under these try- 
ing circumstances, it requires a quick 
eye and steady guiding arm to pre- 
vent collisions. Fancy four coming 
crash up against each other in the 
hottest ofthe dance. Sucha casualty 
is by no means impossible, to say 
nothing of the chance one runs of 
breaking an arm against the folding- 
doors which you encounter in a 
transit from room to room. All 
these dangers Miss Chatterton braves 
with the utmost—I won’t say cool- 
ness, the state of the atmosphere 
would have prevented that—but 
courage, and the dance concluded, 
we go down to supper. 

There is a dismal metaphor in 
common use about a wedding-break- 
fast, a city feast, or ball supper, 
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when conducted on a liberal scale. 
It is the fashion to say on these 
occasions that the table groaned 
with delicacies. Why groaned? I 
can only say if such a phenomenon 
really happened, I should feel parti- 
cularly uncomfortable. Besides, it 
has no right todo so. Ifany one is 
likely to groan, it would be perhaps 
some one who had helped himself 
too freely to champagne or lobster 
salad, and then only the morning 
after. A generous table could never 
groan as long as it had a leg to 
stand on. It might give a little 
creak of satisfaction in a quiet way 
at sceing so many happy faces round 
it. But to accuse it of groaning is 
a base calumny. 

When I offered my services to 
Miss Chatterton, she began by say- 
ing that she thought she would ‘ try 
a prawn.’ Having learnt by expe- 
rience that young ladies are in the 
habit of underrating their appetites 
on these occasions, I ventured to 
bring her some chicken and a slice 
of tongue by mistake, and am happy 
to add that she not only approved 
of the substitute, but subsequently 
condoned the blunder by partaking 
of some mayonnaise and iced pud- 
ding. I also procured a bottle of 
Moselle and filled her glass once 
(perhaps, entre nous, I may say twice) 
with that pleasant restorative. Sin- 
gularly enough, as I looked down 
the table, through a long and cheer- 
ful vista of flowers and fruit, silver 
épergne and glittering glass, I ob- 
served several youths following my 
example, and it is astonishing what 
an effect this simple expedient had 
upon the spirits of the company. 

It was during this portion of the 
entertainment that Mr. Higham 
Ferrars appeared to the greatest 
advantage. If his wife held undis- 

uted rule in the ball-room, he may 
92 said to have been the presiding 
genius of the supper-table. Not 
content with paying attention to 
Mrs. de Gobbleton, the partner 
whom he had selected to bring down 
stairs, he insisted upon pressing all 
sorts of nameless dishes upon every 
one present, exhorting the male por- 
tion of his guests, individually, to 
take care of the ladies, and pledging 
all the available company in cham- 
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My com of sundry coughs 
and f Rien m Mrs. Ferrars, who 
doubtless looked upon the practice 
of taking wine with one’s friends as 
a custom no longer recognized by 
the civilized world. 

* Nemo saltat sobrius,’ says Tully, 
and though I would not for worlds 
endorse such an atrocious sentiment 
in the nineteenth century, yet I must 
admit that the dancing went on with 
palpably increased spirit after sup- 
per. There are some little misses, I 
believe, who would never tire of this 
amusement, but would goon waltzing 
until breakfast-time if they were per- 
mitted. The bloom on their young 
cheeks does not vanish with the 
early dawn. It is only mammas 
who shun the peep of day, en grande 
tvilette. About half-past two a.m. 
there is great confusion in Harley 
Street. Ever so many carriages stop 
the way. Lady Rowzer’s brougham, 
Mrs. Flamborough Grandling’s 
char’yot, Sir Hedward Unter’s keb— 
the wretched linkman is quite hoarse 
with bawling out their names. He 
keeps his lantern burning, and 
though every one can see quite 
plainly without it, insists on guid- 
ing every one. to their carriage, all 
along the perilous road, comprised 
in some ten feet of carpet. ‘ This 
way, my lady; take care, please; 
three stips down, yer ladyship— 
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where to, my lady?’ and so on, at 
sixpence per head. I perform a 
similar service for Miss Blandford 
without demanding any pecuniary 
reward. I only ask to be ‘remem- 
bered’-in another way. Then seiz- 
ing my gibus and resisting Mr. 
’s importunities to ‘ave a 
cab, capting,’ 1 stroll off on foot. 

What is that ruddy gleam which, 
shining from across the City through 
the early smokeless air, lights up 
and flashes on the windows of de- 
serted Oxford Street? It is the 
radiance of Aurora, goddess of the 
morning. Jier chariot does not 
stop the way; her snow-white steeds 
speed gently on, directed by those 
rosy fingers. As she drives up, the 
eastern gates of heaven fly open. 
She scatters glittering dew upon 
the earth, while her long white veil 
floats back upon the breeze. See, 
Nox and Somnus flee before her: 
the constellations disappear at her 
approach. 

Hail, gentle Eos, daughter of 
Hyperion, hail! Let me hasten to 
propitiate thee with incense, from a 
fragrant herb — very precious — 
brought in tall ships from across 
the loud-sounding sea—prepared by 
dusky maidens in a far-off land— 
the fertile country of Havannah! 

Jack EASEL. 
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